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Presented >re It! analytical pSfiers "and/or narratives 
of selected eleaentary School programs that focus oo changes in legal 
constraints, teacher preparation* inistructional .arrangements, and 
accountability procedures occuring i^ the aoveaent^to aainstrcTaa 
aild:|.y handicapped eh*ildrenAinto regtilar classes. Two papers focus on 
the concept of advocacy with discussions on legislation and 
attributes of ^teachers for aainstreaain^ cbildreQ. Aipong four 
advocacy prograaS described is^a kijadergarten/eariy childhood 
* ed ucart i on pr og ra a in ITbftr^Ca roTi na . ^ole s. and^str at:egi:es"or^ €acFe"M 
for .individualization are ^exaained in five desdrlptions of prograas 
such as crisis resod^e training prbgraa at George Washington 
Oi\iversity (Washingto^i, C.) «* Discussed in three papers are Aspects 
of accptintability such as ^an integrated behavioral systeis aoqel for 
education. Expressed as cdaaon to <iill ' the presentt^ticns iis tbtf^ 
follpifing point of view, that handicapped children cap be aaintained' 
in the iainstreaa when the educational goal is ^riaarily concerned 
with all children* s learninq capacities and udigue>;learning styles in 
"-a^'ichlKFcentered 6nvirohBen\. Included are a review of the liteceture 
and an ann9ta\ed bibliography of approxiaatsly 100 ipublications 
giving inforaaihion pertinent to the ^issues and prograas described. 
(Author/nc) " / . ^7 • 
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ABSTRACT * K 

^0 ANALYZB THEmOCESSES OF CHANGE OCCUmim llfHE MOVSmT TO MAINSTREAM ■ 
MILDty HANDICAPPED CHILDREN *Ff(OM _ SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOMS INTO REGUIAB 
. EDUCAtIoT, THE AUTHORS HAVE CHOSEN^TO LOOK AT FOUR' PROBLEM AREAS COMMON TO^ 
ALL MAINSTREAMING PROGRAMS: LEGAL CONSTRAINTS, TEACHER PREPARATION, 
INSTRUCTIONAL AfiRANGEMENTS, AND ACCOUNTABILITY PROCEDUHES. THE ISSUES ARE 
EXAMINED IN ANALYTICAL 'PAPERS AND NARRATIVES OF SELECTED PROGRAMS. THE 
PREVAILING POINT OF VIEW IS THAT HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: CAN BE MAINTAINED IN 
THE MAINSTREAM WHEN THE EDUCATIONAL GOAL IS PRlMMhi INDIVIDUAL GROWTH IN A 
CHILD-GENTERED ENVIRONMENT THAT CONSIDERS ALL CHILDREN AST LEARNERS AND ] 

RESPECTS THE UNIQUENESS OF ALL LEARNING STYLES. ~ " , \ 

- ■ ■ • - \ ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 
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The movement bf mildly handicapped chtldren. from self-c(Jntajned class- 
rooms; into regular education is the theme of this report." This change^. 
Is called "mainstreamlrtg," and, as the term implies it is /more than a . . 
simple technique - It Is. an amalgam of Interrelated changes. It 1s 
founded on a collection' of assumptions aboyt the pot^rit'«?il:for academic 
and social growth of handicapped chlloren, an accumulation of .attitudes, 
on the part of educators who have revised their former low expec£at1onsVs. 

' of handicapped chlldt^en, and a series of 'responses^ to financial , managerial » 1 
and legal mandates for change In the education of handicapped children. 

A't this time, the field of special educatioh is undergoing upheaval • 
because of pressures from state legislatures for educational accounta- 

* bility; 'from state and federal .litigation against the exclusion of handi' " * 

^ capped children. from the regular classroom, and discrlminatdry IQ 

testing; and from the reduction In local and federal funding for special , 
"leduc^tionv "To the^r^^ pressui^$ are added the stress"^^^ that Tesult from" : 
requiring teachers, whq were trained as specialists, tg function as - 

< generalists in the cfassroom. • 

These factors have caused changes thVoughoutthV educational system • alV the 
way from university training programs to teacher-generated programs in 
elementajsy classrooms*. But the nature of change, like the nature of * 
learning, is that it is ,a process of discovery which continues to produce 
new forms. When viewing the mainstreaming movement, it is necessary to 

. - remeirrf)er that what is observed at any one time may, jand perhaps should, 
be quite a different s^t of instructional and administratfve arrangement^ 
than what will occur , at a later date'. Rather than judgifw, then, whether ~ 
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a particular program Is "successfuV in matnstreaming ifhe mildly handi- 

capped, we tried to look^ for the broader issues and^'^foKlems withtu the. * 

j» ■ ' - ' - , • . ■ . 

/whole movementt and to present programs that confronted the 'probl^ and 

' attempted solutions which seemed to offer the most flexibility to educfators 

■ ■ I* ■ ' ' ' ' . 

Once it was decided to focus on the probl ferns of change in mains treamihg 

, rather than to. describe Validated"' hiodels, the. issues began to emerge. 
^ Mere descriptions ^of programs deemed inadequate, because each schpol ^ 

; :env1ronrt)ent/v31th its Accompanying physjcjal , intellectual » and social 

" ' ■ ■ - ' ■ \ ' ^ \ ' . ■ ^ / ■ ' 

climate is unique* The children, teachers, principal, soperintendent, 

parents, and community create their cJWn'^sets of expectati.ons and goals 

^ / ' ^ ■ ■ ^ . ■ ' ' 6 - 

against' which outcomes ban be evaluated, either formally or infomially. 

* ■ ■ . ■ , \-. ■ ' ■ ' ■ ^ ■ - • 

In spite of the uniqueness pf each situation, common probl eras are 

^ - ' ' ^ ■ ' ■ ' ' / V ' 

evident* Whether the program uses a resource rooni, a team teaching 
approach, an open classroom or learning center arrahgemefiti a cJiagi\pstic/ 
prescriptive teacher, an itinerant specialist, or any manner of gradual- 
integration of handicapped children out of' the self-contained classropm 
int6*th<rrepTa^^^^ relative f requelfcy wfW wfiTch" tWe 

problems occur - across' programs - is striking. „ 
Four Major Types of Problems- t ^ ^ 



Wa identified four-^n^ad areas of- problem 
level, the legislative constraints and mandates dictate certain program 
requirements, and cause a variety of problems. Also at the state level, 
the teicher training institutions affect the Innovative programs, if they 
ar? unable to provide the schools with the skilledCpersbnnel they require. 
At the local ^level - the ipdividual schools in this case - the instruction- 
^ ^ il Arr^gfflen t may be either facili tatitive or disruptive of the goals, of 

• • • " < ' 
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• milnstreafmlng. And it the personaV level for both stMdents and teachers - 
■ pressures ■ for accotiht^bl 1 1 tx heavi 1y Inf 1 uencfthe' 1 1 fe of the program and 
the people within it. . ' * 

Within each of these levels there are more specific' problems for program 

< administrators a>id teachers-. The t^imbur^ement arranopn^nt (r>f special 
education within a state often reqil res program changes' that hanger the 
mainstreaming of exceptional chil^n. The,aUlUjW of> ' 
education .and regular clasps room, ieachers toward mainstreaming are a 
criticaV factor in'Ue estlmafed success or failure of a program, and 
these attitudes are tften a result of a ^.articular kind of prpservice or 
inservice training that the staff has been exposed to. The fnstruc'tiot 
manag eme n t of the program ^is dependent on schooT poli^ about what 
should be taught, to whom,Vnd )n what way. Staff attitudes and sp4ial ' 
education funding also help to determine the instructional' arrangarfwnt 

i chosen and the consequent jnanagement problems. Finally, there a4 the 
S^rmal fioJjitiW of the conmunity - the relationship between' th6 local 
school-and-the distHct^between the princtpah-and-t^^^ 
between each of them and the board of education.' and the relationships 
between all of th6Se'to;the parents and the community at large. These 

-Xelatlons^i ps.mystLlie-^coiifi'Oflted. becausb_ they set the crlferl a .by wh t ch^ - i 

mainstreaming programs wi.ll be judged. 

These discrete ^prob'lem areas are intimately associated SO that 
isola^ting them for examination often causes a kind of distortion of the 
whole. All, of< the programs presented In tf^is report confronted all t)f these 
problems in different degreed, and no one program was an e^le of just 
one.prob^^m. Hovyever, we chose' to group tl^s programs under two headings: 
those which emp^asUe advocacy of the rights of all ftudents^to learn and • 
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to grow in several directions besides the Intellectual , 'and those which a 

. . \ -i,-. . ■ ■ . ■■ •• ' - ' - f 

emphasize strategies for >individuali2ation of cognitive learning skills. | 

A third section deals with the theoretical consideratiohs of acccUntabil.ity . 
- Advocacy ^ I ndl v1 dual i za t1 on . and Accbun tabi 1 1 ty . V I 

legislative mandates to disband self-contained specia] education ' | 

; ... '.1, .,■ . ^ ^[ _ ^ ■> ... J.. ^ - I 

classes^ resulting in pressures on tea therms to acconwodate previously • 

excludefi children in the regular classroom emerge from the concept of 

advocacy »- legal and, other actions on behalf of children's rights* 

These rtghts Include the right to equal schooling, to r$spect, in spite? 

of individual differences, ^aihd the right to l?arn in an environment that 

promotes success and fosters self- direction, In*the followirig pages, 

ABes'dnJ and iWe intra ub clarify the' legal- issues in child advocacy, anil* I 

Barnes and Kaoblodk describe the teacher as an advocate in the class- i 

-V • ' • - ■ ' ^ ' ■; - . ■ i 

Yoom.^ Following these pages, we describe several programs that rbpre- i 

- ■ ' " • ■ ■ i . r A 

sent arv advocacy point of view, 1 1 

In the second general grouping of programs sthere are several papers 

- describi|;rg variations in strategies for indiv^idua^zing instruction so " 

that exceqtionar children can function with inorm^ children. , ^ 

Finally, we focus on accountability. Whether viewed as a tool to 

ensure that schpol- people •will be answerable* for their- prof es^sional x 

actions and attitudes, or asX^source of data that cWbe analyzed and 

used for the improven^nt'^Af the instructional program, accountability 

has changed the educational^ climate irreversibly. No longer do schopls 

have a monopolistit control ovec children. The,publfc has expressed 

* * / ' , ^^^^ . r 

doubts about the competencies and even the Intentions of school people 

to provide quality education for all children. In the Courts and iril) 

^the classrooms*, equal rights for all children are being deman<fed, and 



explicit' in these demancJs is the demand -foK educators' accOuntabiiUy. We 
present three papers, representing differing points of view, ttf clarify otht 
compHcated issue. 

Having set put to describe jiUernate, methods .of educating mildly *handi- 
capped ch'ildren and to exara1he,-"tf|e^brp^der i'isOes, We tried to determine 
who these children are. The phras^, "mildly ^handicapped," has been used 
not sd much 05 a description but asU catch-all for mildly retarded, 
emotionally disturbed; and le^i^g disabled children. Until recently, 
chtldren in academic or emot^nar trouble were often labeled according td 
their performance on standardized IQ tests. .Generally, children whose 
scores fell, between -SS^and 80 were identified as educa'ble mentally 
retarded, and recommended for Special class placement, if^ such alternatives 
existed. Since the validity of IQ testing^has been called into question as 
a determinant for classifying children for Ispdcial class placement, both 
in the nation's courts and by classrodm teacjiers , traditional usage pf ^ 
the term handicapped has been changing. In fact, at this time, most 
'speoial education programs do not describe th^ student population in 
categorical terms. Instead, remediation or prfeventiOn techniques , . 
depend upon an assessment of 'these students' levels of functioning. ' 

The integration of n|1 Idly handicapped children into regular class- ' 
rooms remains the subject of this report^- whether thes6 children have 
lost their labels or are still categorized in some way. as exceptional 
children. , ■ ,. . 

T wo Variations on the Theme - All Children Can Learn ' ' ' 

_ The underlying assumption in mainstreaming is that all childreri, re- 
.^ardlesis of handicaps, are capable of signifcant intellectual and social 
growth. As individualized instructional techniques aflQw ''teachers to 



femVout the personalized learning syies of all children. It has | 
become clear that many so-called "normaV' children exper*1eocei;d1ff1cuit1ei 
In schoo> at some t1me,.but that these difficulties are not sufficient, j 
reason to exqiude them from regular educatiori* Thus, the incriease in ' I 

- ■ ■■ ^ ■"" ' . : y ■ . ^ ■ - ' r 

individualization of instruction in the classroom has provided some 
•flexIblVlty for' the ihclus'lon of handicapped children. However, -most j . 

individualization i.s based on the belief ^that the teacher is responsible'- 

•■■ • ^ - . ^ '/ ' • .■ -■.I 

for con^ensating for academiij; performance perceived as deficient In the | 

child. If tHe child Is seen as a vessel into whom a certain aroount of / 

basic competency must be poured, then to the degree to which that chilcj \ 

cannot demonstrate whkt the teacher thi nks the child should^know, that 

child is seen as deficient, and the teacher is fcharged with the res- 

ponsibility to bring the child's sklllis and knowledge up 'to some mlnjmal 

^ ' \ ^ - ■ ■ ^ y ■ ■■■ ^' "■ ^' . - \ • - 

standard. If this itandaf'ij is not- achieved, the child may not be 'able 
to rehwin in the reSgular classroom, or the teacher me^y be considered less 
than competent- , * \^ ,^ ^ . 



A radical 1/ di f fererit vi^^ d , is seeing 

the handicapped child as' one who is wholeUnot deficient in relation ^to 
his'^own unique self-^-and one who^is ready, willing, and able' to 
learn whatever bears significance to his or her life needs and Interests. 
In this view there is no ^andard performance levet and, by the same 
token, no limit on thef. teather's expectations of what. the child may be 
able Jto learn during his/her life span. The simple descriptor, '^earner," 
accurately' appfies. In a learning setting based on this vi^w^ the chiltt^iJ 
allowed to generate questions and activities of his/her own aVhis/her 
natural learning pace, and evidences of curiosity and uniqueness of / 



expression are encogr^^^^ the ^ame tfme that necessai^y. confonnfty to 
;nomar ^lass- patter^hS is gently but fimly required. Jhe child is allowed 
not or^ly ^o Play with all ages and kinds of children but.also to Engage In 
peer- teaching. ' . - 

. Ti>is viewi^^iot intended W evade obvious realities: Children do 
havejo learned specifieOacts^and skill5;over specified p^ of 
ttine, as. regjilated by state laws/ Some children are extremely di ffi cult to 
teach and require- exceptional flexibility, time, and energy expenditures by 
the teache^. Implicit in such definitions of the handicapped learner and 
ubh designs for wholeness in learning is the 'requirement to perceiv^^the 
nique individuality of the teacher , and his/her worthiness to receive 
• individualized attention from principals . supervisors . and consultants. 

It is becoming clear that advocates for t^e rights of chXJdren will 
need to take a next step if they would be truly pragmatic in their campaign 
to improve learning conditions for children. That step is to>recognize 
and fulfill the working^and-training conditions teachers mun/Siave to 
adequately respond to the wholeness rather than the deficits in thesfe 
children. • 

Critical .to>derstand1n^both of thesir^^^^^ \ ^ ' 

mainstreaming is the realization that m^ihstreamer^ do nofatteropt ^ • 
to dismiss or rewrite- the facts of life for educationally handi- ' 
capped children, but rather to concentrdte^n new way^ in which they 

^^"9''* effectively and to create new_ expecjati ons^f or .educators 

a^bout learning pace, learning styles, and teaching efforts, and g^s". 

As mainstreaming practitioners believe that all children tast be learners, 
so too they-must assume that all grown people can be Jeamers. In school 
where educators experience their jobsi as opport^jnities for self- renewal 



and growth » one sees. more tolerance for Individual differences amongf 

teachers and adminlstr.atorjjs. Where teachers and jprincipals can^ admit ' 

to Individual strengths and weaknesses* and share talents and problems > ^ 

the infusion of handicapped children into the malns^treafn classroom does 

not become a whirlpool of ,bottled^up frustrations» defensive mechanisms, and 

resentments over daily unsatisfying experiences in the school/ , Thus i if 

educatoy^^ would move away from concentrating on normative perfomance levels 

for ^tfildren and think Instead about the concept of individual growths they 

must Ipply the same kind of thinking to the adults who work in the school, 

Keith Beeyy a long-time advocate for self-renewal in education, 

advises educators: ' - , 

./.We believe, simply be&axise^ou are a person, that our schools ^ 
^ shoMld be as supporting and growth-p»omoting for you as they should 
be for children* .Further, we believd that schools cannot be 
supportive and grbwth- promoting for rqhildren / unless thgy are theie 
things foryoulV, . 

••.[T]he primary factors in determining school success for children, 
as Well as adults, ar$ awareness of control over one's own fate, 
a sense of conwuni ty, and a sense of growth.* v ' 

This report of what is kn(5^K about mainstreamlng is miniscule in 

relation to what is unknown. Tpjcontinue to Explore new ways of enriching 

children's lives while absorbing and applying what others have learned 

is another way of saying that adult educators need to grow, to learn; and 

to be allowed to fail. The vision and wit to use all that we know^, and 

the courage to seek for^ that which is still unknown, are qualities 

Americans h9ve historically nurtured in themselves and their children. 

- — They are -no less valuable - even iw re •fmperative----in-the-seventies 

and beyoodi • . ' v. 

■ . ; ■■ / ■ ■ 

*Berry, K. Models for Mainstreatning . San Rafael, Calif.: Dimensions 
■ Publishing. Co. , 1972, pp. 5„^rTd 0. 



- I . JHE CONCEPT OF ADVOCACY 

This section considers recent efforts by those who view their 'work, as. 
advocatjj39_for the rights of children. Perhaps most visile is the advocacy, 
chosen by those parents ~ aiid teachfers and their TegaV cdiinseV' who have gone to ' 
co^rt and initiated litigation to change the laws governing education.~less ■ 
visible, but equally 'important/ are those advocates, mostly, teachers , whose 
teaching styles reflect their belief that their job is to promote growth - not 
to compfensate for children's deficiencies. Such teachers do not just dispense* 
Information • rather thsy address. the whcyle child in their efforts to create' 
dlassrooms where both childreq and adults can participate in shered learning and 
growth, • / . _ ^ 

The two papers that follow both deal'with the concept of advocacy as it is 
expressed in the court and In the classroom, ^ — 

Abeson and Weintraub review recent landmark decisions In several states de- 
lating to procedures for Identifying, assessing, and placing handicapped chfldren 
in the public schools. Based on this review, they predict these procedures will 

be subject to four different kind^of pressure to*^change In the next decade, There 

'.,» » 

wilVbe more emphasis on due process to initiate and implement change in the 
treatment of children with special needs. The^hools will create more flexible 
programming in response to individual needs. Ip erne form or another, the special 
education contract Vfill be widely aMopted. Current labeling systems, based on 
psychological, medical, or other descriptive terminology will be abandoned in favor 
of functional definitions of the specific learning probl6^s of specific children. 
Data coU^ction will be based on more information than that obtained from standard- 
ized tests, and tests themselves wiT^Nceflect a wide variety of cultural norms and 
learning styles. . ' 
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The authors believe that the legal and educational status of the hanpicapped 
child Is oft^jri directly related to the legal and educational status of minority 

■> ' " . ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' 

groups. Several of the cases under review were fought and won under the aegis of the 

civil rights movement o,f the 50s and 60s. That movement stillexistsi and if advo- 
cates for_:thehandicapped_succe^^^^ den^nd for^ equal protectHoft ^ " 
under th^ jaw from abuses of the majority > then tjie authors see the future role of 
the advocate as one of "no longler pleading, cajoling, or pressuring the edycat^n'N^ 
system. Tl^e role of the advocate [v^i 11/ become] monitoring - to assure compliance 
with the law." - , , 

pother way of working as an advocate for children's r(^hts can be seenyin a . 
university setting where the teacher's role is perceived as one of advocacy for the ^ 
cM Id, At Syracuse University, Barnes and knoblock say: ^ 

To be an advocate is another expansion of the teacher role...It means that a 
teacher is a helper of a child, to make his/her present life more conducive ^ - 
to learning with joy, and his/TOr future more self-determined.: I 

The Syracuse educators chose an open education approach as the form that best 

allows the' classroom teacher to advocate for all children. Open education In Barnes' _ 

and Knoblock's view of^Yh^ requires teachers to become aware of their oWn prejudices 

and value systems, and to attempt to *'open" or "broaden the range of behavior [tHey 

can] accept in a classroom." 

- ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ \ 

The method used to prepare future teachers to respond to a^ great varletyv^of 

children's needs in the classroom includes "exposing teachers cognitively to diff- 
erent conceptual frameworks about children's behavior and helping them identify t|ie 
approaches that most fit their own frameworks.'* Furthermore, ''...helpiag teachers> 



observe and describe child behavior rather than only evaluating it can a.id teacljers 
in clearing their vision ai\d minimising expectations and biases." 

To familiarize future teachers with "....the effects of the school as an /nsti- 

------ - ^f ■ 

tution on children, and to increase their awareness of the pressures .on the cljiild's 

•■ \ 10 
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I life outside of ^school/' will enable t>iem to respond fully to the whole child • 

not just to his/her classroom perfonnance. I > 

f The whole-child fippj(pdch requires specific skills for working ^ 
|. adults, as well as .with children. The Syracuse teacher-educators thus train their 
; stUdehU In Jtpint problem-solving, active 11 stening^^^^ 



J ^talents^ltK. colleague^ These abilities a're considered essential » if 

the classroom environment :is to meet Individual needs - if handicapped and npn- 
handicapped children are to ejcperience growth and mutual $upport\rom each othei^i- 
and from their teacher advocate. 
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< THE LAW m THAT OTHER MINORITY • 

A1 an' Abason* and Frederick Wei ntraub* • • 
The Council for Exceptional Children . 

It is the purpose of this paper to ^analyze recent litigation, legislation, 
and other legal and governmental issues and' assess their Impact on the future 
education of handicapped children. The temptation is great to play the role 
of, "futurist," and in nonfuture shock fashion predict educational 'policy some- 
^20 yeai-s hence. We shall try to constrain this temptation, and deal only with 
those issues that are' already changing and seem, Ukely to cont/nue to do so. 

Perhaps the\est way to look at the forseeable future regarding education' 
0^ the handicappe(| is to examine what has occihrred In the recent fiast. As, 
H.G. Walls no't^d "The past is but t\e: begi^nning of "a. beginning and all that 
Is and has been V^'but the twilight of the dawn.. , 

The history of government's involvement in the education of handicappe*! 
children can be characterized asr ?.e1ng both of long and short duration. Long 
ill the sense that^govehiment at the fiSderal , state, and local levels has always 
had as one of Its major fun<;tions the protectioiv^of society from thdie perceived 
as deviant and thys threatening. to society, and, conversely, the^roteetion of' 
deviants from a society that assumed them incapable of coping with its demands. 
Thus our long history of mental institutions, home and welfare assistance, 
educational exclusion policies ,| etc. Short in the sense that U is fairly 
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recent that govem|iient has had both the legal and moral respoftslbtHty to 
^ssure that all Indivlduals.^regarcll^ss of individuat differences/ are prodded 
thtf^opportunify to develop their abilities to ^ fullest, In thTmos^ normal- 
ized' environnien,t' possible. ^ 

Certainly'/public provisi^>n of educational programs for handicapped chil- 
dren, parti cularly,s the mentally retarded, is not, new. Although some programs 
for physically handicapped children w0re developed in the first half of the 
19th tentury, it was not untiV 1896 that the >irst public school class for the 
i|)erttally retarded was held in Providence, Rhode Island. The develop.-nent of 
tfiese progracns over the next several dec/des rwas primarily the result of lopal 
school district initiative. By 1922-, it was reported that there were 191 
progr^or clai^ses in cities with pot)ulations over .100,000. These programs 
ha^ no firm foundation, howe'^lr, and tended to oxpand or decline depending on 

the availability of leadership, political pressures, funds, and teachers."! 

'. . ., ^ • • ' • ■ • ' ' ' >,■:''.- 

it was not uail the early 19p0s and the formalization of these' programs 

under state law that such educational services had a firm foundation upon which 

to grow. The first such law was passed in Nevr Jersey in 1911. In 192(C> 

Massachusetts mandated local 'boards of education to determine the number of 

|!dicapped children within theii; di&t^ts and to provide special classes to' 

ever/Uen or more me>.' ally retarded c|;iildren,^ 

Bi* 1948, 1500 school districts, reported special education programs. ^ * - 

Today, most school districts have some progran or arrangem-jnt for 'such services 

with other school- districts or agencies. 

Bat- despt te- subs tarvtl ars peel ff c'% t aterand f edera 1 leal si ati ve and pragram • 

developments, the goal of appropriate education for all handicapped children 

remains to be achieved. Recent state data indicate that 60 percent o^ all 

handicapped children are not receiving needed ispecia' educatiW services ; and 



that one million are totally excluded from any free public education-. This 
corfdftion exists because of the belief held by many ejlucators that programs ; ' ^ 

' for such chlldi^n are not imperative, but are to be made available only wheii 

feasible*, and the fact that school authorities have the pow^r to remove 1nd\v1dual 
' children from education dr deny them the special services they' need, if such . ^ 

children or services , threaten -the well being of the school distM'ct. 

VThls philosophy is best characterized by a 1919 Wisconsin Supreme Court ' a " 

decision, Seattle v. State Board of'^ducation .^ where the coi^rt'Htated, "The, ^ ' < 
rightsiof a 'child of school age to attend the public schools of the state • . 
cannot.be insisted upon, whin his presence therfin is harmful to the best ' ^ 

\ interests of the school." This philosophy s^lll pervades today as Winston notes, ' , 
"ExpuUions are necessary and should be carried out by school boards.,.."^ 
, In 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of education .^ stated -• 
■ "In these days it is doubtful , that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed 
in life jf he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity 
where the state has undertaken to provideit, is a right which must be made 
•available to all on-equal terms." But these words too had no meaning for many 
years for handicapped children. It again took a federal court, in this case the 
U*S. District Court of Eas^m Pennsylvania, to turn this condition around and 
declare. that tfte 1954 decision applied to handicapped children as well. All chil- " , 
dren have the right to develop their abilities to the fullest in the most normalized V 
setting possible. Thus the history tif the future, in a sense, begins with the 
present. ■ * . - ^ . 

- r This- article will deal with four major chan^^ 
First* theielimination of the concept of uneducablllty: and th^ adoption of a 

zero- reject \ philosophy in public Hucation. • 

\ 



So?:3h(i ^\ tKfe elimination^f the concept that educating the handi capped ^an 
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only be acconfrli shed through deviant environments; programs^ administrative 

finances* and designs: and adoption of policies and procedures that promote 

the greatest doyrve of normalization. ^ , ' / 

Thirid, the elimination of the concept that decisions about appropria^te 

education pi acem^t rest solely in the hands W professionals: and adoption v 

of proce^iJuraT guarantees for parent and chi]d participation in thd decision^ 

/that affect their lives. • \ . - . • 

■I, , ' - ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Four^, the elimination' of the concept- that difference is by its very 

■ ^ : > "'h . ■ , ' ■ ' • . V ■ 

nature threatening to a healthy society:^ and adoption 'of policies that honor 

and safeguard each individDars rights to be different, 

Ed ucability and Education for' All . . ' . V 

. First, the future may see the elimination of the toncept uneducabili fy 
and the adoption of i zero-reject philosophy In public education. In 1937, 

^ ' - , . > ■ ; . * . , 

Oohp O^wey [jroclaiftied that each cjhi - 

r ■ / ■ ''^ , ■ ^ , ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ^v;^' ' ' 

< . \ equally an individual and entitled to equal opportunity of development 
of his own tapacitieSi be they.large or small in range. [Ejach has needs 
of his own, as.significant to him as thdse of others are .to them» The;very 
fact of natural "and psychological inequality is all /tne ;nore reason for 
establishment by la)^ of equality of opportunHy since otherwis> the former 
becomes a mean's of oppression of the less gifted, ' * 

' Although this concept of equal educational opporturti ties for all children 

has been advencecS before andvSince 1937, it is only now that such an ideal is 

' ■ ■ / • 

beginning to be rcjalized. And i t' is occurring now only because groups of parents 

■ - ( ' * ^ * ■ 

of handicapped children, professionals , and other advocates have invblved the 

. coyrts of-the'land to determine if their- children, like all other children, are 

entitled to an education. } / ' / , * 

''Nancy Beth Bowman by her -ather, Horace Bowman" wOipe the first child.and 

parent jiamed in the landmark lawsuit Pennsylvania A^sociatfon for. Retarded ' 

Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.^ This case, brou^fit ',in January 1971, 



alleged that the state of Pennsylvania had failed to provide ^sll'reta/'ded chil- 
dren with access to free public education. In additlojr^to Nancy Bet^ Bowman, 

' 13 other school -^age mentally retarded children, who Vere representing themselves 
and the class of "all others similarly situated^'* and the Pennsylvania Associati 

- for Retarded Children were narned in the suit as plaintiffs. J<amed asHefendants 
wer^ the state secretaries education'ahd public welfare, yiQ stBte board 
of education, and 13' school districts representing the class of^ll of 
Pennsylvania's school districts. 

The sui^, heard by a three-judge panel in t^e U.S. DljstVict Court of^the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, specifically questioned public. policy as 
expressed through laws, qlSicierf^nd practices, that excluded, postponed, or 
denied ^free access to public' Education opportunities to all schoolrage mentally 
retarded children. 

Testimony presented by expert witnesses focused on establishing a rtew 
definition of educe\^i on indicating that alj_ children can learn, that provision 
of sys^matic education programs to mentally retarded childrer> will produce 
learning, and, finally, that the earlier these children are provided with 
eudcational experiences, the greater the amount of learning that can be 
predicted, , / ' , 

^ A June 1971 stipulation and order, and an October^ 1971l^ihjunction, consent 

agreci.^nt,* an d^ order resolved the suit. The June stipulation established the 
'^ue process rights of cliildren'who are or are thought to be mentally retarded 
in relation ^0 obtaining a public education. 

^ ^ ThT October ^ proV1 d&d that Pemsyl van1 a coul d not,^^^^p1y any 1 hvi^- ^ 

that would postpone, terminate?, or deny any mentally retarded child access to - 
a publicly supported education, including a public school program, tuition or 
tuition maintenance » ^nd homebound insCructioh. I^t ^^fu^^ specif 1ed*that, by 
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October 1971, the plaintiff chilfiren were to have been reevaluated and placed 

1n programs, and that, by Septen)bBr'l972, all retarded children between the 

■ ... . ■ ..' .. ■. ' : ^ ■ : 

ages of six and ?.] must be provided a publl9ly supported education. 

In addition, the cqurt indicated th^t local districts providing preschool 

education to any children were required to provide similar "programs for the 

mentally' retaf^ded. The decree- also stated- that it ^as most des?Wble to educate 

these children in programs most like those provided "to nonhandi capped children. " 

Further requirerrieats included that educational programs in institutions must 

be supervised by the stattf* department of edtjcation, the automatic reevaluati on 

6f all children placed on homebound' instruction every three ^ 

months, and a scheduH to be followed by the state to 'place all retarded children 

in educational programs by September'l, 1972. Finally, two masters (monitm) 

were appointed by the court to oveVsee 'tha.vf'evelopment of plans to meet the 

requir^nts of tlie order and agreement. : . ' 

. . The decisions in 'the Pennsylvania case and in Mills v. Board of Educi^tion 
of District of Columbia .9 in Federal District court six months later affirmed' 
the opiiWon of the Supiremti CoOrt, orlMinally expressed in Brown , that whet^ the 
state has undertaken to provide education, ''It is a right which niust be made 
avjiilable to dll*bri equal tetins.*^ , - 

By these decisions th^concept that some children are not eclScable was 
dead. No longer could educa'ti on be viewed solely as the acoutsitioh of acadeniic 
skills. The decisions called for adoption of a new defin>non of educatixin,* 
presented as testimony in the Pennsylvania case that specified "Education is 
a TOitt 1 ri uo us pFd ces s of de ve Topi h g Ti W s k f 1 1 r n ee ded f 6 f e f f e c ti^^^^ ^[ 
developmental tasks and demands as well as with the environmental tasks and 
demands»"lO-Th1s*defin1ti6h of education thus ranks as equal all learnable ^ 
skills v-ihether the task isrto read basic functioning vocabulary or Chaucer; 
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to write an application' for a'ibb or a theme on jnetaphyslcs; or to compute 

■ , ■ ■ ■ \ y . .\ ^ 

miiltl pie Vegress ions, or the change TeWved ^^^^ a five dollar bill hft^r 
purchasing lunch. , » * v w 

- ^ TJjese- decisions also strengthened the zero-reject concept. In essen^^e, j 
this concept means that no child can be denied his right to an opportunity for /' 
^ an education. Implementation of the z^ro-reject concept In con'cert with the 
new <Jef 1 n1 tlon of >s<|ucat1 on me^s tha t publ 1 c pol ! cy ma kers and educa 1 1 on ;^ 
officials iPiJst stop the many dIscrlminatqVy ^practices presently occurring* arid . . 
also revise nui?terous. state laws an<J.operat1nc| regulations that pertiiit rejection. • 
/First and foremost, all practices, formal or Informal , hat result in tne 
exclusion i)f children from publ Ic^schopl friust be halted* Contrary to corftnon 

knowledge! exclusion practices occur as a matter of normal procedure in many 

' ' ■ . ■ ■ . ■ - ' '/ ■ -^^ . ■ . ^ 

states. ^ Authority- for such practices >1s found In state, constitutions and statutes, 

■ ,A ■ , ■ ■ ■ ^' ■ . ■ ■ \ -0 ^ 

Additionally, other more subtle forms of exclusion ire also practiced. 

^ 'As an example of such a cohstitutional base, consider the New Mexico 

constitution which states that "every child of school age and ^of sufficient 

physical and mental 'ability shalK be" required 'to atjtphd a^^p^^ other school 

during such period and for such time as may be prescribed by law." (Article XII, 

•5) Note the qualifier "of sufficient physioal arid mental ability" which has been 

used in New Mexico and^ other states to keep the schoolhouse doors closed to some 

handicapped children. Exclusion also occurs through the use of compulsory 

attendance laws which Qperate as nonattendance laws for the handicapped *.and 

can be found In virtually ev^ry state. Nebraska la&'for example provides 

exciTJStoTi; for chiidreft whefe^a " 

such as to present or render inadvisable hissatt^ndance at schoaV or his applica- . 

- tfon to study. "11 '^^ / . 
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Another form of exclusion occyrs d^lrectly as a f^jnctlon of laws governing 
the education of the handicapped. 12 Each state has some definition indicating • 
categories of ^children eligible for participation in ^clal education programs, 
y The range of specificity of these laws varies greatly. In New Jersey, the law 
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specifies th^ "mentally retarded, visually handicapped, auditorially handicapped, 
*corflfnuni cation handicap[^d, neurologically or perceptually impaired, orthopedically 
hMdi capped, chronically ill , emotionally disturbed, soclaliy maladjusted, and ' 
multfply handicapped."^'^- In Mew York, the law merely spfcifles "children v/ho 
becairie of mental, physical, or enibtional reasons cannot be educated in regular 
classes, Thus, 1f a child is placed (labeled) in a category 9f handicap 
which doe$\n)t "legally" exist within some states, he cah under the force of 
law be denied services. / ^ ' 

' Exclusion from special education programs also can occur because of 
- limited program options. For e)ftmpl(>, in some states children who need home- 
bound or hospitalized instruction are unable to jeceive such services simply 
because there is no legal authority to provide such program. Another device 
used is to deny the Entrance df^ildren into programs, until specific behavioral 
conditions iiave been met. ,Mosl oft^n this applies to the mentally retarded ; ' 

regarding the establishment of toilet training. Although recently changed, 

» ' ... 

North Carolina regulations governing the el igibili ty of mentally retarded 



children to be admittejd to programs for trainable ch'ildren included the 

requirements that the child -"be trained, in toilet habits so that he has control 

, ■"\'' ^ 

Qver Mi body functions. "15 ■ ; - - 

Finally, in many states> those laws that do not require that education b6 
provided to all children frequently require parents seeking appropr^iate educa- 
tional programs for their children to locate private programs. Although' 40 
states presently have provisions to assist the parents of handicapped children. 

^9 . 
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with the cost of private education, few proJtde for the tot^l fco§t.l6 Consequently, 
the ability of sojDe children to ob^tain an education beconies a function of parental 
•Wealth, whici^ -l^le^rly discriminatory. V 

In addition to children disqualified from attending school through the 
channels indicated above 1 ther^ are pountl.ess others, most of whom are mildly 
handicappeA<jyith emotional or learning pr^b»1ems,. who exist in a marginal world 
-^o'f , education between the^school principal 's\ outer" office and the'outside world. 
These^ are .the children who are not ever officially excluded, >birt are suspended, 
reinstated and suspended again who never participate, in an organized and systematic 

, * .-J . »' . \ ' ' ' ' ^ ^ r ' 

educational program, • 

Children who are formally excluded from public education are only a portion 
of the handicapped who are denied appropriate educational opportunities. Tra- 
ditionally it has Ji|en believed that these children,, although not receiving an * • 
educatloli conmttsurate with their: needs, are in a position jjreferable to those/ 
who are totally disenfranchised. There J s, however, a growing argument that * 
this is not the case, that denying childre)j an educational experience; that 
.permits thfem to learn is tantamount to excluding them from school. Thus an 
feducable mentally retaHed child with a reading disability that prevents' him 
from understanding written material including books, teaQher-made materials, ^ 
and chalkboard instructions, who does not receive specially designed assistance, 
is in fact unable to profit from the.jeducation he is receiving. 

The court orders written in both the historic- Pennsylvania and District 
of Columbia actions contained language stating that the plaintiff children 
and the menders of th^lr class must be provided with^a public education. But 
those orders went fJrther, In PARC , the court said that all mentally retarded 
.persons of school age shall receive "..an appropriate prograrfi of education*" 



1^ , ■ . ■ * ■ 

similarly in Mills. Judge Waddy ruled that "The District of Columbia shall 

provide to each child of school age, a free and suitable pdblTcly suppo^ted 

education' regardless of the degree-'Of the child's mental . physical or emotional 

: disability or Impai.mentT"^ -r'fs/ \' 

- It is the opinion oT the authors tlvit it was the, goal of the courts to 
Establish the' cpncept that education is a service that, must be tailored to meet 
the needs of each child in order to be effectively delivered. All the evidence 

•taken in these cases as well as extensive research, both casual and empirical, 
suppoH this iaiiumption - all children, when ^videcT wIth a systematic individ- 
ually determined pr^m, regardless of the degree and kind of handicap present, 
can learn. ' , 

, Vhose Hght-to-educat1on law that have been completed and the 25 or 
.■ ■ ' ' ■ - '] ' ■ •' ' \ ^ 

m6re pending h&ve based their alleoation of the denial of equal educational 

opportunity on the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment of the'Unite^ States 

Constitution, which states t^at '^no state shall make or enforce any law w^^Ji 

sh^ll .abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the' United Startes; 

nor shall aAy state deprive any pe^on 9f life, liberty, or property, without 

. due process'of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 

protection of the laws.". In their decisions the courts have sJi id unequivocally ' 

that denial of education Is a violation of that ainendtient. 

As indicated, the courts also have said that each child Is .entitled to an 

appropriate educajion:^' Thus it can be reasoned that In thisVlnstance when 

the education of children with different needs is at t«^ue, equal protection * 

of the lavfefnoans unequal access to an appropriate education. Such an approach is 

unique.,- for, most 'often equality is defined as sameness.. Bedau said "persons • 

have (received) an equal distribution, equal treatment or equaj rights, etc.'^'^^ 



The decisions In Hobson v. Hansen Serrano v. Priest . 20 and jnost recently 
fn New Jersey, Robinson ^^. Cahlll .^l also defined equality on the "sameness" 
doctr"irie, that' equal resources should be provided to all >. even those Who have 
unequfl needs. Since our society reveres economic parti cjpatlph^ and Independence 
and /f education Is Indeed the major societal process for achlevlng^.these goals, 
th^n a new concept of educational equality is needed. Coleman defined such a i 
concept 'as "equality of results given different individual Inputs. "^^ This | 
implies that equality exists when students, 00 matter what their behaviors or | 
conditions may be as they arrive at school, successfully achieve educational " 

objectives. -More simply ^ equal^ity under this concept is achieved when all 

^ ■■!-■'■ ^ ' \ ■ ■ . ' \ 

children learn to read, regardless of the differentiated resources committed 

. -'. . . / ' ^ , ■ ■ . ' 

to that purpose. • | 

\J - I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The basic flaw here is that this concept assui^ies eOl children nave innate 

capabilities for corrmon educational achievement. Thus, we need only to provide 

crutches, or other remedial assistance, to assure that all childi^en achieve the 

same goal.; The Coleman definition requires fno<Jificat1ons to apply to children 

with different learning nee^5^. Educational equality should be defined then ^s 

equality of access to diffarent ro^urces to attain different individual goals. 

. The moye/nent to provide every American dhild with the opportunity for ^n 

appropriate education that is taking pJace in state and federal courts and ■ 

legislatures, as well as in administrative directive and practice, may we^l 

result in American educators adopting the following basic principles to guide 

behavior: • 

1. Every American child regardless of degree or type of learning handicap* 
wl^l receive a public education designed to meet his/her needs^; The 
policy of zero- rejection of any child from an education will be ^ 
implemented. ^ , 
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2. Because J it is the responsibility 6f the American education system to 
educatejall children, the* focus on providing services .to handicapped 

"children will be in terms of tnaking the mainsTream more flexible and 
^us reducing the need for special programs ffutside the mainstream, 
•wnsequently, fewer children. will need special education facilities, 
since mainstream education will 6e much m6r«-1ijclus1ve. 

3. The traditional excuse of inadequate resources for the education of 
handicapped children will , b^ause of constitutional guarantees, lose 
its meaning. Educators will be required to obtain idditional resources, 
or reallocate those available so that alLchildren receive an education*. 

Due Process and Ed uca ti o na 1 PI arement Decis ions ^ - --^ . - 

A Our predictions for the future indicate the yight to an education for nil 
children and the provisioning of such education by appropriate programs, the 
next logical question is - how are .decisions of appropriateness'^ to be made? 
We see the eventual eliraination of the contept that decisions about appropriate 
education placqj^nt should rest solely in the hands of educa tors, and- the adoption 

of procedural guarantees for parent and cjiild participation in educational 
decisions affecting their lives. 

l(ey elements of the complaints filed in PARC. Mills , and many of the other 
right to educatipn cases allege that the manner in which handicapped children 
are iu'ejntified, assessed and placed^ or not placed, In regular or special programs 
violates constitutional guarantees of due process also provided through the 
Fpurteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution. Specifically in Mills , 
it was alleged that ".. .plaintiffs were so excluded [from public education] 
withojij a formal determination of the basis for thei/^xclusion and- without ^ 
provision for periodic review of their status. Plaintiff children merely have 
been labeled as behavior problems, emotionally disturbed, or hyperactive." 
Further, it was alleged that the children ". ..are excluded and suspended without: 
(a) notification as to a hearing*, the nature of offense or status, any alternative 
or interim publicly supported eductrfion; (b) opportunity for representation, a 
hearing by an impartial arbiter, the presentation of witnesses; and (c) opportu- 
nity for periodic review of tbe necessily for continued exclusion or suspension." 
• 23 



While 'this litigation centered primarily on children considered for 
exclusion I other lawsuits have questioned decisions to place children in special 

education- classes on /the basis of evaluation instruments that are prejudicial to 

' ' ■ ' , ■ ■ • ' . ' ■' \ ' _ . _ 

the children on the basis of spoken language, cult'jral background, and normative 

standardization. Much of the precedent in these cases Is derived from Hobspn v. 

Hansen , In rulings, that the ''tracking" education placement system used in 

the Washington, D.C, Public Schools was illegal , Judge Skelly Wright considered 

the evaluation procedures the cfistfict used. 

Evidence shows that the method by which track assignments are ,made depends 
essentially on standardized apti tude tests which, although given on a 
sys tern- wide basis, are completely inappropriate for use" with a large segment 
of the student bod(y. Because these te^ts are standardli^ed primarily on ^ind 
are relevant to a white middle cUss ^roup of students, they produce inaccurate 
and misleading test scores' when. given to lower class and Negro students. As ^ 
a result, rather than being classified according to ability to learn, these 
students are^n reality being classified according to their socio-ecohomic 
or racial s^us, or--inore prec1sely--according to env1ronn)ental and 
psychologi cin factors which have nothing to do with ability, 

• ■ - ' ' > ■ / 

In January 1970, a suit was filed in the District Court of Northern 

*Califomia on behalf of nine school -age Mexican-Ameri tain students, Diana v. 

State Board of Education . Plaintiffs all came, from homes in which Spanish 

vyas the major laliguage spoken, and all were in classes for the mentally retarded 

in Monterey County, California. The IQs of the children ranjged from 30 to 72* ^ 

with a mean of 63 1/2. When retested in Spanish , seven of the nine children 

■ ' '. . ^ * ^ 

scored higher than the IQ cutoff of classification as being mentally retarded, 
and the lowest score obtained was but three points below the cutoff. The average 
gain as a result of the retesting war^TT^oints . ' \v # 

The plaintiffs alleged that the testing procedures used by the schools for 
placement were prejudicial because they placed emphasis on verbal skills requiring 
facility v^TtiTfhe English language, the questions were culturally biased, and 
were standardized on white, native-born Americans. It was further argued that 
in "Monterey County. .Spanish surname students constituted 18 1/2 percent uf 
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the student population J but nearly one-third of the children in classes for the 
educable mentally retarded." V * ' ' ^ 

Additional evidence presented included studies frd^ the California State 
D^fU#5trnent of Education, which corroborated the inequity. Of 85,^00 children 
^in classes for the educab<e mentally retarded in California in the 1966-67 

school year, children with Spanish surnames comprised 26 percent while accounting 
for only 13 percent of the total schoolpopula^ionf 

The plaintiffs souyht i class action on behalf of all bilingual Mexican- 
American children then in classes for the educable mentally retarded^ and all 
other children in danger pf Inappropriate placement in such programs. On 
February 5, 1970» a stipulated agreement was achieved requiring that: 

1. Children were to be tested in their primary language and that 
interpreters could be used when a bilingual examiner was not f 
available. 

2.. Mexican-American and Chinese children in <:1 asses for the educable 
. ' : mentally retarded were to be rotested and evaluated. 

3. Special efforts were' to be extended to aid misplaced children in 
readjusting to regular classroom programs. 

4/ The state would undertake irnmedfate efforts to develop and standardize 
dn appropriate intelligence test. v 

One of the results of Oianei was that , the U*S, Deparihien^of Health, 

Education, and Welfare's Officeof Civil Rights issued 41 memorandum's to.school 

districts with substantial bilingual populations informing them that they would 

be in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, if students whose primary 

language was not English were assigned to classes for th^ mentally »«tarded on 

: the basis of criteria that essentially measured or evaluated English language. 

' skills. 

/Since Diana , several cases have beeh filed on behalf of other minority 
groups/primarily blacks and Indians. La>try P. v. Riles'^ is a class action 
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suit filed on behalf of six black, eleme^ntary school-age children attending 
.classes In the San francisco Unified School District. Tt was alleged that 
they had beenj^appropriately classified as educable mentally retarded and 
placed and'fetained in classes for such children/ The complaint argue^d that 
the children were not mentally retarded, but rather were the victims of; a 
testing procedure that failed to recognize their unfamiliarity with white, 
middle-class cultural background and which ignored the learning experiences they 
may have had in their homes,. The defendants included state and local school 
offl^tHals and board members. 

It was argued^ that placement in classes for the mentally retarded carries" 
a stigma and "a life serttence of illiteracy." Statistical information indicated 
that- in the San Francisco Unified ^School District, as well as^-Jin the state, a 
disproportionate number of black children were enrolled in programs for the 
retarded. It was further pointed out that even" though cOde and regulatory 
procT^dure's regarding identif ication, cUssificatioh. and placement of the ■ 
mentally retarded were changed to be more effective, inadequacies in the. 
process still existed. 

The plaintiffs asked tfie c^rt for a number of remedies to correct the ' 
alleged inequities Including the use' of more appropriate assessment instruments, 
declaring a moratorium on additional placements of black children in classes 
for the mentally retarded, retesting all such children placed in those programs,, 
expunging^school records, and others. ' 

On June 20, 1972, the court enjoined the Sag^ Francisco -Unified School 
District "from placing black students in classes for the educable mentally 
retarded on^the basis of criteria, which jilaces primary relevance on the results 
of IQ tests, as they are currently administered, if the consequence of use of such 
critetjia is racial Imbalance in the composition of such classes." 
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\ Aside from the fact that the procedures for identification, assessment. 
anV placetnent are In many situations Inadequate, the resulting assignment of a 
la*l to a cMld. which may or may not be c-orrect, produces four major , 
prfclems. First, children who are so classified tend to, become the.victims ; ' 
of significant stigma, ouer resi^lting in isolation frorrrnormal school 
. experleMces. taunting ^ other children, and rejection by many school 
personnel . <S ' . • 

Second^ it is increasingly. recognized that the assignment of a label to 
a child creates stereotyped expectations of behavior to those who work with him. 
This often contributes to a-self>fukiHing prophecy" in that the child, once 
assigned a label, is expected to conform t'd behavior associated with that label 
and uUim^tely 5o behaves. Further, it has often been found that*once a child 
is labeled, and placement has been made on the basis of that label, there'is 
often no escape from that placement or that label. 

The third negative effect of labering is that public and private agencies ■ 
offering services, such as education, often determine the population they will 
serve on the basis of previously maVle and often Incorrectly assi^od labels. 
Thus, a child who has been labeled mentally cretarded. but who also has a hearing 
impairment, may be denied the attention of the program or agencyproviding speech 
and hearing services, because of the J abel mentally retarcifed. ' ' 

The fourth problem arising from current labeling and placement practices 
is that the assignment of a label, such as physically' handicapped, often results 
in a child being placed in a special education program regardless of whether or 
not such a program.is needed. In this instance, there are many children with 
handicaps (most often of a physical nature including orthopedic, hearing and 
vision impairrrtents) who may not require^special education programs. . 

While it'is possible that Some type of labeling will always be needed for 
the purpose of delivering goverlimental services to the^ populations they are 
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intended to serve, it is essential that government agencies reexamine their 
present systems of classifying children, and determine whether these systems 
stigmatize children beyond the point which is minimally necessary. As was 
* pointed out in Fre d G, Wolf v. Utah^^ "the worst form of stigma I3 that which 
is govemmentally sanctioned, particularly when such -stigma is unnecessary/' 
PHor to these recent plvil. actions, little attent1o»(was given either 



through statute or regulation to procedural processes required by law to 

govern identification, evaluation, and placefhent activities. At best, local 

school districts were required* to assemble' teams for consideration of often 

unspecified data and, possibly, to obtain parental consent for placement 

decisions. The decisions notably in/ PARC and Hills , as well as in more recent 

state legislation^^ fflake clear that now procedural safeguards required by the 

^ constijtution must' be provided during this process/ 

Most illustrative and probably typical ,are the following provisions 

established as part of the consent order in Pennsylvania. As defined by the 

^ourt, change in educational stilus as specified in these provisions means 

"as asjsignment or reassignment, based on the fact that the child is mentally 

retarc(§d^or thought to be mentally retarded, to one of the following educational 

assignmeht<i: regular education^ special education, or to no assignment, or 

from one type of special education to another," ^Whenever any mentally retarded 

or allegedly mentally retarded child, aged five years, six months, through 21 ' 

years, 1$ recomnended for a change in educational status by a S(;hoo1 district, 

intermediate unit, or any school official, notice of the proposed action shafl 

first be given to the parent or guardian of the child. 

Notice of the proposed action shall be given in writing by certified mail 
to thft parent or guardtart of the child. 

^ ... 

T^he notice shall describe the proposed action in detail, including specifi-' 
cdtion of the statute or regulation under which such action is proposed 
and a clear and full statement of the reasons therefor , including specifi- 
cation of any tests .or reports upon which such action is proposed. ^ 
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The notice shall infonn the parent or guardUn.of his right to be 
represented at> the hearing by legal counsel , of his r4ght to counsel, 
of his right to examine before the hearlhg his child's school records 
including any tests or reports upon which the proposed action may be 
based^ of his right to present evidence of his own. Including expert 
medical, psychological , and educational testimony, and of his right, to 
confront and to cross-examine any school official , employes^, or agent 
of a school district, intermediate unit or the department who may have 
evidence upon which the proposed action may be ba^ed-. 

The notice .shall inform the parent or guardian of the avail'ability of 
various organizations, inclyding the local chapter of the Pennsylvania* 
Association for Retarded Children, to assist him in connectioh with the .. 
hearing, and the school district or intermediate unit involved shall 
offer to provide full information* about such organization to such parent 
or guardian upon request. 

The notice shall inform the parjent or guardian that he is entitled under 
the Pennsylvania Mental Health and Mental Retardatiort Act to the services 
of a local center for an independent medical , psychological , and educational 
evdluatiorx of his child and shall specify the name, address, and telephone 
number of the MH-MR center- ip his catchment area.' . ' 

The notice shall specify the procedure for pursuing a hearing which 
procedura. shall be stated in a form to be agreed upon by counsel , which 
form shall distinctly state that the parent or guardian must fill in 
the form and mail the same id the school distri<ft^r intermediate unit 
involved within 14 days of the date of notice. ^ v . 

If the parent, or guardian does not exercise his right to a hearing by . 
mailing in the fonn requesting a hearing within 14 days of receipt of the * 
aforesaid notice, the school district or intcrrnediate unit involved shall 
send out a second notice in the rrtanner prescribed above, which notice shall 
also distinctly advise the parent or guardian that he has a right to a 
hearing and that 'his failure to respond to the second'^notice within 14 
days of the datetherobf will constitute his waiver to a right to a hearing. 
Sueh s^Qcond notice shall also be 'accompanied with a form for requesting a 
heari/ig of the type specified above^ 

Th^4.earing shall be scheduled not .sooner than 20 days nor later than 4^ 
days after receipt of the request for a hearing from the parent or guardian. 

/ ■ 

/the hearing shall be held in the local district and at a place reasonably 
/convenient tp the parent or guardian ofHhe child. At the optionr of the 
parent or guardian, the hearing may be held in the evening and such option 
shall be set fq^rth in the form requesting the hearing ^foresaid. 

The hearing officer shall be the Secretary of Educatj^m, or his designee^ 
but shall not be an office, employee or agent of any local district.or 
intemediate unit, in which the child resides. 

\^ \ 

The hearing shall be an oral, personal he^^ring, and shall be, public unless 
the parent or guardian specifies a closed hearing* 

\> " - 
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The decision of the hearing Officej^* shall be based solely upon the ^ 
.evidence presented at the h^^ring. 

The local school district or 1ntermediat/unit shall have the burden 
of proof, ' . 

A stenographic or other transcribed record of the heairing shall be 
made and shall be available to the parent or guardian or hi $' repf resell- 
tatV/e. Said record may be discarded after three yejars! 

the parent or guardian or his counsel shall be given reasonable hearing 
' by legal counsel of his choosing. - — . 

thie parent or guardian or his counsel shall begiven reasonable access 
prior to the hearing to all records of the s^fiopl district'or intermediate 
linit concerning his child, including anyj. tests or reports -upon which the 
proposed action may be based* _ - 

The parent or guardian or his counsel shall have the right to compel the 
\ ,attendance of, to confront and to cross-^examine any witness testifying 

for the school board or intermediate unit and any official/^ employee, or 
\ agent of the school district* intermediate unit, or the department who 
\ 'may have evidence upon which the proposed action may^be bijised. 

i/ The parent or guardian shall have the right to present evidence and, 
j tJastimooy, including expert medic^Ll , psychological or educational 
■ it^estimpny. 



No latS* than 30 days aftW the hearing, the hearing officer shall render 
a decision in wri tinglihich^hall be accompanied by written findings qf 
f^ct and conclusions of law aW-which shall be serit by registered mail to 
jthe parent or guardian and his counsel* 

i Pending the hearing and receipt of notification of the decision by the 
\ parent or gji^rdian, there shall be no change in the' child's -educational 
■ S;tatus. # ' , . 

The importance of school districts adhering to legally defensible procedures 
cannot be overstated. l,n Pennsylvania, the court felt so strongly a|)OUt rights 
of due process that they issued the above guidelines prior to their considerations 
of the right to education issue. In another right to'education case- in Michigan, 
Harrison v. Mi chigan . 29 which was dismissed on the basis of a state law already 
in force that requi^res the education of all children, the court.said^at it 
"..'.must assume that the state will act coi^titutionally, rather than unconstitu- 
tionally, in its implementation of procedural rules jf^ to* the twelve (plaintiffs) 
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as well «s to the entire class." 
procedifres as part of their daily operation. 



School districts simply must adopt such 



The question of the use and consequent problems of labeling is presently 
.the subject of intensive and extensive examination (Project on Classification 
of, Exceptional Children/ Vanderbilt University). Other proposals to describe - 
children's educational needs in terms fOf a variety of educational' placements 
and allocations of people and dollar resources ^are also being explored. One 
of these approaches, is called the special education contrafCt and was originally 
" described by Gallagher. 30 

The basis of the special education contract is that a formal and legal ' 
. relationship is entered iftto by the public schdol officials, the parents,' and 
^he chll^in need of special education services. The b^ 



bThidi|j 



g upon all parties 



contract includes in its terms the specificjpesponsibi lities that will be under- 
taken by all parties to see that a previ/Susly developed individually prescribed 
program is, in fact, provided. ^Specific py'dvislons in the contract would 
include at least the following: ; 

1. The specif,ic and measurable objectives to be realized by the child. 

2. The criteria and method for determination bf the achievement of those 
objectives. 

3. The Specific activities that will be undertaken by all parties to the 
contract to achieve the desired objectives. 



* 4. The allocation of people, dollar,,-^nd time resources to achieve the 
objectives. 



5. The schedule for the measurement of short-^ and long-term objective 
attainments as established in the individually prescribed program. 

6. Penalties .to-be applied to^a^iy parties to the contract failing to 
, ' ' execute their responslbi U ties* 

^Use of the contract approach has a number of advantages over present 

systems used to educate handicapped children.- First, this approach builds 
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. a legal basis for the delivery of educational services. to children with' j k 
special learning needs who a^ not haying thosSnneeds met* Second, since 
educational Services will be delivered 'to children on the basis of educational 
objectives to be^attained, no potentially negative labels will be heeded. 
Requests to government for resources can be presented on the basis of the 
numbers of children who withih the next year^ for example, wiTl learn to recognize 
and understand the' meanings of a ZR-word list related to basic community 
functtoning. Both broader and more sped flic groupings of objectives can be 
presented . , . . 

a contract approach is a logical extensiort of the due 
process procedure. Because of procedural safeguards > propoisals to change the 
educational status of a child require, as indicateH/the qollectidn and 

analysis of varied information about a child, designed to guide a decision as 

,,'»■ ^ ■ * 

to the best educational placement. Determination of the placement then is 

, ^ . . ........... ■' • s ■ 

based first upon a determination of^ne^ds^, and then upon the establishment* " 

of the individual program needed, and, finally, a recommendation for* a place- 

•' ' ' * " . , ■ 

ment where that program can be provided. . ' 

Finally, the demands for accountability ^that are being placed on the public 

schools can be. extended to the child and his parents. Because the objectives 

and responsibilities for their achievement are specified in the contract, then ; 

' the cause of failure may be identified, whether the fault be with the school, 

the child, and/or his parents. Achievement of the ob*ject1ves provides £he 

schools with the greatest data possible 'to answer questions of accountability, ^ 

beciause not only can they total such accompl islments they also can specify by 

objective the people, dollar, and time resources required. 
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The special education contract represents a radical "approach, but the 
denial of appropriate education toTfiany American children may require a / 
radical -Solution. The powisr of the law i^s great, whether It be legislative, 
judicial, or contract change. Finally, use of the contract will open the 
schools and the decision-making processes to include parents in' an honest manner 
and in a full partnership rble. • 

As a result of the present turmoil relating to the identification, assess- 

* - • • * 

merit, and placement of alThandicapped children in appropriate education programs 

- . '* 

the fol towing behavior changes for the public schools can be predicted: 

li Procedures of due process will be used to"* govern changes in the 
educational i^lacement of children with any special needs/ These ' 
procedures wil^e carried to hearings challenging the recomriendations ' 
of the public school with increasing frequency for a short time; 

2. In response to the challenges mentioned above, and due process itself, 
the public schools will create more flexible programning patterns to 
better meet the individual needs of children. The special education 
contract in one form or. another will be adopted by the public schools, 

* * 

3. Classification systems will be based upon specific learning needs of 
children rather than psychological , medical, or any other descriptive 
systems. . . 

4. The present level of dependence upon standardized test% will decline - 
and will be follQjffed by more extensive use of informatio[i collected 
from home, schooj , and community, flew tests more, adequately reflecting 
various culture norms and leamfrig styles- will be>developed and used", 
but with constraints learned as a result of the present overuse of 
tests. . . 

From Deviancy to Normal ization ■ 

V 

This leads'to our second prediction that'the futurfe will bring about the 
elimination of the concept that handicaps only canibe -ameliorated t|irough 
[deviant environments, programs, adminikrative designs,- and finances, and- that 
policies and procedures that prornote the greatest degree of norma l.ization will 
be adopted. . , 
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The previous discussion of "equal prelection" had at Its core tK? concept 
that aM irtdividuals start and remain as equal and a r^e pi[^ov1ded differentiated 
service! depending, upon^eed^ But there must always be ah, assumption that • : 
services within the education system vary in their degree of normalcy. By 
this'we mean that th^re ^re services provided to most students that create 
no sligma and that do ndt deprive the4ndiVidual of liberty more than any other^ 

y ' ^ * ^ ^ \ 

individual. At the other extreme, there are needed services that do create stigma 
^and do limit ij^dividual liberty. Thus, a regal ar- classroom program in education 
represents normalcy while an institutional setting might" represent the greatest , 
degree of abnormalcy) because it is in fact the most restrictive environment. 
Reynolds and others have displayed the wide range of school services on tf)is 
model .'^^ .What we are suggesting is that within the construct of appropriate 
education for all handicapped children there exists a wide range of appropri|ite « 
services, arid that such services can be plotted on a continuum ranging from the 
most aormal.-or least restrictive of Individual freedom, to the most abnormal, on 

most restrictive of individual freedom, V ' 

■ ■■ . ■ 

All individuals must enter the education system al its least restrictive 
point, in other words, and may move in the direction of mo|*e restrictive programs 
if such programs a^re 1) freely chosen by V^t individual or 7) shown to be 
imperative to meet stated objectives. 

A number of recent court decis.ions tfave bearing on this issue. In* 1962, 
a woman was takefi into cii>tody by police in the District of Columbia after 
being found wandering about the city in a state of con^fusion. After psychiatric 
observation which indicated the wom^n was suffering from senility, the woman 
was committed to a mental hospital. The psychiatrist noted that, the woman 
was not a threat to the community, only' a threat to herself. The woman filed 
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a writ of habeas corpus. The tr/aV court denied her petition, Lake ^ 

V. Cameron, The U.S* Court of Appeals reversed the trial court and 

In doing so laid down a most Important principle: ' 

Deprivations of liberty solely because of dangers to the ill persons 
themselves should not go beyond what is necessary for their protection.** 

Appellant mTay not be required to carry the burden of showing the 
,^ availability of alternatives, [She] does not know and lacks the 
means to ascertain what, alternatives, If any, are avail dble^ibut ^ 
the Government knows or'h^s the means of knowing and should^erefore 
assist the court in acquiring such infom)ation, , , 

Based on this ruling, it appears that when a continuum of treatments 
varying In degree of deprivation of individual liberty are available, 
.government can only require the treatment that Is least delimiting to 
the individual's rights. Equally Important is £he fact that the^court placed the 
burden dn the government to be familiar with and make known the alter- 
native treatments. W 

In two school desegregation cases, McLau ghlin v. Flpfida,^'^ 
and Loving v. Virginia, the Supreme Court establisfjed a "yardstick" 
for detehnining when a procedure was constitutionally offensive. 
The high court' ruled that racial distinctions, differentiations, and 
classificatio)^ are constitutionally offensive, unless the. state is 
^blei^ustffy them as esi^ential to the accomplishment of an otherwise ' 
(permissible state policy. As in L&Ke, the court emphasized that when 
aUernatlVps were available, it would be difficult to justify, a 
practic^that limited Orudis crlmln against individual liberty, 

R^cef|t state legislation alsoMs dealing with thjs issue, speci- 
fically as it relates to'^the h^indi capped. A new Tennessee law states 
that: ^ , 

To the maximum extent practicable, handicapped children shall be 
educated along with children who do not have handicaps and shall 
^attend regular classes. Impfediimenfs to learning and to the normal 
functioning of handicapped children in' the regular school environ- 
ment shall be overcome by ithe provision of special aids and service,s 
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rather than by separate schooling for the handicapped. Special 
, classes; separate schooling, or other, removal of handicapped chil- 
dren from tne regular educatlwal environment, shall occur only 
when, and to the extent that the nature or severity of the handi- 
cap is such that education in regular classes, even with the use of 
supplementary) aids and services, cannot* be accomplished satisfac* 
tor11y.35 ' ^ 

. A similar law has been put in force in Massachusetts written in ' 
language that clearly sets the tone for the right of handicapped chil- 
dren to an appropriate educat1or\^ '^Until proven otherwise, every 
child shall be presumed to be appropriately assigned to a regular 
education program and presumed not to be a school^age child with special 
needs oV a school-age child requiring special education. 

This statute accurately forecasts the fuJ^^ffeVfor it states init- 
ially that, every child will receive an ooucation* Second, by ind- 
icating that various alternative education settings are available 
for instruction. It states that children with varying learning needs 
are entitled to, an education designed to meet those needs. Finally, 
the statute states unequivocally that every child will be ''presumed" 
capable of benefitting from q regular'education program, which means 
that the basic philosophy of the Massachusetts public schools is 
that ar[ efforts for providing children with an education are to 
occur In the mainstream. Thus, the focus is on maintaining children 
In regular programs, until evidence has been accumulated that more 
restrictive settings may be more preferable. Programming under this 
statute placed the emphasia-^on kee ping children in the mainstream, 
rather than reentering them into regular programs. 

What this means to educators is that beyond^ providing education to 
all children, they are obligated to provide such education In the 
least restrictive manner. If a child needs a resource room program, 
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then he can't be placed in a specia^l class; or 1f a child needs a 
special class, then he can'tj]^ institutionalized. The fac t that a 
particular service Is not available does not justify the require- 
ment of a more restrictive. alternative . Certainly, if an indivi- 
dual has" a wart and dermatologi A is not available, we don't allow 



the surgeon to rerTg)ve the entire arm. , 

One major obstacle to effective implementation of these concepts 
is th(» Yact that in many school districts special education services 
are segregated from the^mainstream of education by administrative and 
policy patterns. The deb,ate over special versus general education has 
echoed throughout our profession for years. It is an irrelevant 
debate for the only solution is to educate appropriately. All chll- ^ 
dren are the responsibility of the same education system--no more, 
no less. It is that system's responsibility to distribute its varied 
program resources in a fashion that assures appropriate education. 
The superintendent is responsible for all the chtl^renVand for se- 
curing and allocating the resources necessary for their education. The 
directoi of special education is responsible for the efficient deployn^nt 
and opr ration of certain services pr programs ,^ but the children who 
are served in his programs are under the aepis of the whole system. 
We must certainly advocate for their needs and provide quality services 
where appropriate, but we must not allow the systm to segregate children 
•unto us. For fo do so, reduces the educational and life options that 
these children should have and iT^akes them inherently unequal. As the 
Supreme Court in Bm^ pointed out, separate but equal is inherently 
unequal. And as Judge Wilkens of the Third Judicial District Court of 
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Utah so eloquently stated In Fred G. Wolf v. The State of Utah ; 

The policy of placing these children under the Department of Welfare 
and segregating them from the educational system can be and prob- / 
ably is usually interpreted as denoting their' inferiority, unusual- / 
ness, and 1ncor?^)etency, A sense of ipferiorfty and not belong- / 
ing affects the motivation of a child to learn. Segregation, even / 
though perhaps well intentloned, undeV the apparent sanction of l^w 
and state authority has a tendency tq retard the educational, 
emotional, and mental development af>the children. 37 



/ 
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The Right to be Different , 

What this paper has really been abouj is the right of people to be 
different, the* inability of the Americajfi education system/to accept 

and nurture differences, and our hope/(hat, in the fUtpre, we will 

,/■ 

eliminate the Concept that differep'ces are by their very nature 
threatening to a healthy society /^nd adopt policies that honor and 
safeguard the right of each individual to be different: That we will 
make sure that the institutions of society, particularly education, 
present no barriers to such differences. Often we see only the 
immediate impact rather than the lortg range affect of our actions. 
The psychologist in Diana who tested a Spanish-speaking child in 
* English did not perceive himself as a part of a conspiracy against 
Mexican-Americans, but his /ingle act coupled with others may have 
conveyed that image to Diana and her family and contnunity. The child 
who is suspended, fpr what may appear to be a good cause, but without 
due process, may belVe^ve^n the long run that this Is a society 
not of law, but of arbitrary and capricious tyrants. The child In a 
wheelchair, who must go to a special school for no other reason than ^ 
a flight of steps bars her entry to the School her neighbors attend, 
learns in addition to reading and writing, that this is, in fact, a 
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hostile socfety. ^ 

Discrimination against the handicapped not only affects tJiTliandi capped, 
but robs the larger society of the talents and labor of otherwise richly 
endowed ind>M.dua})S , who but for the way their handicaps* were viewed,^' 
might contribute much more to society than is'presen|;ly the case. A. 
member of the Congress, in a recent discussion with one of the authors, 
pointed out that he had a^ays had difficulty understanding why the - 
handicapped were so discriminated against 1n. adulthood, until he began 
to examine their education and found that the average nonhandi capped 
child goes to school only with other mirror-image children, while 
the handicapped go to special schools or classes on special busses. 
He began ty realize that while we preach to children to be accepting 
of differences, we allow those systems that have the most impact on • 
children's lives to practice the bigotj^ that we piously hope the 
children as adults will disavow. It is easily understood how a ^ 
businessman, who during his school years saw no handicapped children 
in school » who knew that they were shunted off somewhere else, arid who 
conjured negative imanes of these children he never knew, would be 
hesitant to hire a handicapped person. 

Glv^n these realities, why our oi^timlsm about better future? 
Several trends contribute to such optimism. First, law has histori- 
cally been the means by whi-ch minorities have protected themselves 
from the* abijses of the majority. The civil rights movement provided 
such protection and advanced the status of^ii^any minorities. This same 
route is increasingly opening' previously closed doors for the handi- 
.capped. The right to education, due process, appropriate education, 
open educational options, and the elimination of architectural barriers 
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are no longer merely issues to be discussed 1n Journals or at con- 
ventions, or actual agenda for a jusVf6w well-meaning individuals^ 
but are now increasingly the law of the land. The role of the ad- 
vocate no longer need be one of pleading, cajoling, or pressuring the 
education system. Th? role^ df the advocate is monitoring'- to assure 
compliance with the law/ 

Second, Americans are basically law abiding people. Thus we N 
believe » and research has shown, that we will internalize laws that 
we have imposed upon ourselves, eventually adopting the behaviors t^ey 
require as our own. Certainly therie will be viol^ations » particularly 
from those who only Internalize the behaviors and never learn the 
principles. A school dis^trict that was under court ol^der to admit 
mentally retarded children into their education program did so, but 
promptly passed a* policy stating that no mentally retarded children i 
could try out for the cheerleading squad, thus demonstrating that they 
had not really understood the principle of equal protection* ^ 

Third, there is an old saying "proximity breeds liking," Perhaps/ 
all that can be done today is to bring the handicapped and the non- >^ 
handicapped into proximity, to guard against major abuses, and to hope 
that the next generation of students and educators will be more capable 
of eliminating more of the insidious discriminatory practices existing 
toda^y. 

Finally, the recent court victories, legislative triumphs, and 
administrative confrontations have given the handicapped and their 
advocates a new self-perception. They no loncer will accept tokenism. 
They know that they are entitled to certain rights today and will accept 
no delay. They realize the \^i seal and adminstrative problems involved, 
but will not accept the solutions to these problems as their responsi- 
bility. They will no longer behave nicely when asked to accept second 
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8"t ™st ,,*^orta„t,y they „<« 
. Wnss «d cnczen, .,, '"^"^'''^ « , 

"'■"P'e Of this new awareness. 38 " «■ """""^ a 6eawt)f„, 

On October 7 ig?] fu 

^ave the orde? defendants and thl Vrlll^'^ ^ school 

we're going to' ivfLr weVrg^X^fo 1°^^^'*'' "We 

and you'irejl,^!^^ '<fte another chance " ^hf ^ ^'avor, 

not goi;?i^t^5o^ '"'^ ^0*^ trans latfno ft' '<,/^^ P^''^"ts said, 

;-«-1^i%o<nVr;i.r,":tiB?:S^^^^^^^^^ . 

, " we see as mevnable , '° ""^^ ^"^ ^"'<t1ed." 

a.na.e to ha„.cappe. . : 
opportunities they nee., tm-, Tl 

P"-,ves and „„. chi,d.e„ ' ' ' " """"^ ' 
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OPENNESS AND ADVOCACY: TEACHER ATTRIBUTES AND BEHAVIORS 
'FOR MAINSTREAHING CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS - 
• Ellen Barnes* and Peter Knob! ock* \ 

Syrac'use University 

« 

Introduct ion 

This paper focuses* on the belief that the openness of teachers and 
classrooms and the advocating foj the educational rights of handicapped 
children all contribute to the malnstre'aming of those children Into V*egu- 
lar education programs. We begin by discussing the role of the teacher, 
as advocate for the child and suggest some training activities for the 
many behaviors which accompany this role. In the preparation of teachers 
as advocates we have been involved in teacher education both at the unl3 
verslty and public school levels. For the past four years at Syracuse 
University we have been part of the development of mor;^ innovative ways to 
prepare^ teachers of children with special needs. (See Knrfb*(K:k, Barnes, Eymaft, 
1972.) One of our guiding concepts is that the truly involved and respon- 
*sible adult (teacher or other adults within the schools) needs to responcftC 
to more of the totality of a child^s world. This means that there are 
many "out of the classrpojfl" "experiehfes ancjl activities to be engaged in 
.on behalf of the child, ^ 

Following this section, we will present a brief description of one 
morrfinVs class in which one teacher, 15 "educable retarded" .children,' 
and other adults \all attempted to live an open classroom apprj)ach. This- 
particular teacher actively pursued malnstreaming of these children back ' 
into regular programs and accomplished this to some extent. Her premise., 
was that by creating an open classroom en'^.ironment she -enhanced the chances, 
of hir children gaining the necessary skills and experiences function 

*E11en Barnes Is a research associate at Syracuse "University , New York. ' 
*Peter Knoblock is a professor of Special Education at Syracuse University. 
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satisfactor.ily with others in the school. We point out some of the basic 
ingredients of her open classroom and tlose by specifying some of the 
behaviors^ activities, arid strategies regular and special class teachers^ 
can utilize to del^elop'more open approaches with children. 
The Teacher as Advocate ' % 

The traditional definition of a teacher's role h*as been o/ie of the 
passer-on of information, the dispenser of cultural knowledge, within a 
prescribed time' and place (school). In special education the conception 
of teacher role has been broadened to include responding to particular 
aspects of a ch11d*s indiv'[duality--e.g, , his expression of emotions, his 
ability, or "d1s.ability"--still in reUtlon to his learning performance. 

But a child's life is much more complex than a classroom, and his 
behavior is Influenced by man> forces outside the school. For a teacher 
to respond to the whole child, she must know what his experience is and she 
may need to influence that experience, even outside the boundaries of Room 
202; she must be an advocate (*'one who pleads for another, a counselor") 
for the child in his life in school and out. To be an advocate is another 
expansion of the teacher role, far beyond dpsing children with facts. It 
means that a teacher is a helper of a child, to make his present life more 
conducive to learning with joy, and his future more self-determined. There 
is a need for advocate-teachers for all children, but especially for chil- 
dren' with di.fficul ties - whether they be labeled educable retarded, emotion- 
ally disturbed, or learning disabled. On the following pages we attempt 
to specify behaviors of an advob^te-toacher and to suggest a model of 
training for those behaviors. \ , ^ ^ 

Training fo r Advocacy . ^ ^ 

At Syracuse University in the Division of Special Education and* 

t 
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Rehabilitation, we have had a special project funded by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (USOE) to train teachers for city chil- 
dren with special needs J This program has attempted to utilize an ' 
advocacy focus in helping the trainees work with chiJdreTi who are partially 
or totally excluded from, school.. Our goal for many of these children was . 
to return them to the rtialnstream of education— finding the best possible 
placement for them., so that their futures as self-supporting- members of 
the society were not in jeopardV. ^ 

The content of the training (program in the area of advoc£^cy covers 
four main topics: • v. - 

1. Teacher Values, Empathy, and the Definition of Deviance 

2. The Institutional Press j' ' : 
3- Awareness and Use of Conmunity Resources 

* 

4. Skills with Adults . ' 

We will describe as concretely as possible experiences arjd^ infor- 
mation utilized to deal with each of these topics and give examples of the 
behaviors of the teachers with their children. 
Teacher Valu es. Em pathy, aVid the De finition of Deviance 

"Mainstreaming" children With spec't^il needs, into regular education • 
can only be successful If the te?tcher of these children truly accepts 
and values themi If' the, teacher, In fact, discriminates against the chil- 
drenand Is not active in their behalf, then "malnstreaming" does not 
occur. The first step toward Integrating speplal children is to deal with 
'a teacher's stereotypes and feelings aboui-the children and, through efforts 
at empathy, attempt tp broaden the range of behavior that a teacher can 
accept in the classroom. 

^ This topic is directed toward helping the teacher see more clearly 

• 4^ ■ r 
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(a) his or her own frame of reference, values, and stereotypes, , and (b) 
the child and th6 meaning. of the child's own experience (empathy). Each 
of ys looks at the world and the behavior of others' through the screen of 
our beliefs and values; for a person who is in a' position-to strongly 
influence others (because of role, authority, charisma, or whatever), it 
is -particularly important to be aware of his or her biases and point of 
view. - ^ . 

Behavior which one teacher sees as deviant or abnonr.al and attempts 

to .Change may not bother another at all. Ullman and Krasner describe this 

in their book, A Psychological Approi^^h to Abnormal Behavior ; . 

^ Behavior which is called abri6rmal must be studied as the 

interaction of three variables: the behavior itself, its 
social context, and an observ6r who Is in a position of - 
power. No specific behavior is abnormal in itself, 
^ Rather, an individual may do something (e*g., verbalize 
hallucinations, hit a person, collect rolls of toilet 
paper, refuse to eat, stutter, stare into space, or dress 
sloppily) under a ^et of circumstancesv, (e*g., during a 
schoojoclass, while working '6lt his desk, during a church . 
service) which jjpsets, annoys, angers or strongly disturbs 
somebody {e.g. , employed, teacher, parent, or the indi- 
vidual himself) sufficiently that some action results 
\ (e.g., a ppliceman is called, spaing a p^sychSatrist Is 

\ recomniendedj^comnvitment proceedings are started) so that 

y the society's professional, labelers (e.g. , physicians, 

'i psychiatrists, psychologists, judges, social workers) 

come Into contact with the individual and determine which 
of the current sets of labels (e.g. , schizophrenic reac- 
tion, sdclopathic personality, anxiety reaction) is most 
appropriate* Finally, there follows attempts to change 
the emission <5f the offending behavior (e.g., institution- 
alization, psycKo-therapy, medication). 

The label applied is the result of the training of the 
labeler fsnd reflects' the society which he represents. 
The labeling itself leads pthers to react to the. indi- 
vidual in terms of stereotypes of that label (e.g., 'Be 
careful^ he's a danaerous schizophrenic"; ''Poor girl, 
she's hysterical " ).2 

A teacher whg had an open classroom for "emotionally disturbed" children 

described the same phenomena in terms of perceptions of strengths and 
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weaknesses: ' 

Onfe thing that I think is really important is to look . 
. at a kid in terms of strengths and not weaknesses. I 
feel many tlntes the things people idei^tify as weaknesses 
really can be; strengths. For example. . .there was'a girl 
in the class who had had a lot of trouble because she was 
so extremely Active. She was labelled "hyperactive." Now, 
it turned outithat she used a lot of that activity to help 
other kids whd were more withdrawn and more passive.- In 
other words, she had all this activity'inside of her and 
what she really needed was, some way to direct it. And she 
was able to direct it in a good sort of way, if there were 
some alternatives open to her, Before, the only sort of 
experience she would have in school would be trying to con- 
trol herself. So. basically, I just saw that a lot of the 
kids' "Problems" could be used to advantage in schpdn-5 

Many data are available to substantiate the self-fulfilling prophecy- 
of teacher expectations. Daniel Fader's book / TheJiak^d ChJJ dreji, is a 
very readable discussion of the "functional illiteracy" of many, bright 
inner-city children, whose teachers do not expect them to learn to read. 
Teachers shoulxQixplore their prejudices as well about minority group 
children. • , 

We attempted to exp^e teachers cognitively. to different conceptual 

■ f ran?eworks about children'^ behavior and help them identify the approaches 

. . J 

lhat most^t their own frameworks. Ife^^jt^^j^dy of C hild Variance. A 
Conceptu al Project in Emo tional Dis turbance . Rhodes & Tracey, 1972, 
University of Michigan Press. This project covers biophysical, socio- 
logical, behdvioral, ecological, psychodynamic, and Counter-theory^' 
points of view. More in depth work can be done by reading individual 
theorists. For instance,' we discussed comparative ideas of human growth, 
' therapeutic interventions, and applications to teaching after seeing a 
film of Carl Rogers* Frit?. Perls, and Albert Ellis, and reading some of 
thejr works; we each indicated which therapist we would prefer and why,' 
and tried to relate that to what we do with others^ in our role as helper 
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(teacher, therapist). ' ' 

We designed soroe active experiences for teachers to look at their 

values, stereotypes, and expectations- Many of the, value clarification 

activities suggested by Sidney Simon and associates^, can be adapted to 

deal with Issues of teachers and children and provoke thoughtful dis^jjjsslon. 

Some examples are: ' ^ * ■ * 

' Forced choice:^ Which would you rather work with— j 

Retarded or Gifted Children? ^ 
Retarded or Disturbed Children? 
Why? 

- Think of the children with whom you are now working.- Rank 
them according to the amounl'of time you spend with each of 
them. Then, Indicate by placing an E^next to those where 
yoi/ enjoy the time spent. What di'ycju do most with each 
child, e.g. , mothering, controlling, academic. Kelp, etc.? 
What Is it about the childron wlth v^hbm you spent nK)re 
time? little time? (e.g., do you enjoy them? do you 
think they need you?) 

Role-playing can also be useful for identifying a person's stereo- 
types about labeled children. The beh.ivior a person choosss in playing a 
retarded child or a disturbed ch11d*-as well as how he or she might inter- 

^ vene when role-playing a teacher-r-reflects their definitions of children 

\jwith special needs. 

Helping teachers observe and describe child behavior rather ihan 
only evaluate it can aid teachers in clearing their vision and mintml2'1n9 

^expectations and biases. Wo h^ve utilized live or videotaped situations 
Of an individual child and teacher; we each observed and recorded the 
same scene. Afterwards we compared observations-^attempting' to only^ 
describe behavior rather than interpreting or evaluating it. For example, 
instead of saying, "John did not answer when the teacher asked what he 
was doing,'' many tf^achers wrote ^'John was insolent'^ or ''John did not. hear 
the teacher*' or "John ignored the teacher.'* Each of these latter statements 
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makes an assumption about John which Is not necessarily evident only 

from his behavior. Discussing this process with teacherS' of t6n revealed 

assumptions they make about children that they might no.t.be aware of 

and which other teachers might not share. It becomes clear^hwt to 

understand what is really happening with John* the teacher must ask O^hrK 

Role-playing activities can also help teachers seje children (as well 

as themselves). Adults f'ole-playing children can begin to understand the 

child's perspective. An example is given below: 

An activity originating with Janet Ledern^an, author of 
Anger and the Rocking Chair» is that two adults pair 
up, one designating herselT an autistic child and the 
other, the teacher-helper. The "child's*' goal is to 
not respond, to maintain her isolation/integrity at all . 
cos tTTtFe*'' teacher'' uses any means (physical, verbal) 
to open the child up and have her respond. After a 
time the individuals talk about their experiences--for 
the/'child'* what the "teacher" did that did or did^not 
work, for the "teacher" what she instinctively tried 
firtt, hcv? they both felt about the experience. Then, 
the roles can be reversed. 

Many other exercises exist that help teachers identify feelings in 
themselves and others,^ In addition, simulation of the labeling/ 
segregated experience can be designed. We gave our teachers a content 
test on special education; scored them» and divided the group according 
to those who had done v^ell and those who had not (as if this were an IQ 
test). Those who did less well were physically segregated, not allowed 
intera(^tion with others,^ given more "structure" and remedial work. As 
this experiment wore on an hour, the teachers designated as ''EMR" responded 
vividly and emotionally to the- experience. 

Discussions of teachers' own experiences in school (the best, the 
worst, when they felt different from others) can retrieve for them the4<; 
^ii-^nxjr ies of childhood and help them identify with children. Ofter. art 
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materials can be utilized as a neans of expression and as a basis for 
discussion. ' For example* provide a variety of &rt supplies and ask each 
teacher to reprej^ent with them a timeline of memorable school experiences*, 
or an incident or time in school in which ho or she felt isolated or 
deviant. Then, the teachers can talk in pairs or in small groups about 
the representations-. All of these active experiences are designed i'cJ- 
help teachers explore their own feelings and empathize with those of 
children. 

Talking with children (and adults) who have been labeled and segre- 
gated can also give a teacher insight into the effects of labeling on a . 
* child's self-concept. At Syracuse we have interviewed a number of 
excluded children and youth about their experiences, and they are very* 
articulate. One excluded 14-year-old youth who joined our program said, 

T used to think I was complete^ly messed up, . .and nobody 
liked tne or wanted me. How, . .[I seej there are lots of 
people hurting, and I guess that makes me feel better. 
That v/ay, Tm not. . , different. 

The Institutional Press 

tA--ih1s topic--the institutional press--is designed to acquaint teachers 
with the effects of the school as an institution on children and to increase 
their awareness of the pressures on the child's life outside of school 
(neljghborhood , court, agencies, home). With reference to schools, teachers 
chould become familiar wj^th research and opinions on special classes for 
retarded and disturbed children, as well a5> the legal aspects of special 
education (the processes of exclusion used by the local schools^ and the 
rights of children and parents).^ Many studies have been published in recent 
years evaluating the effects of special classes on the achieverrrent and self- 
concepts of the children in them. 
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In addition to reading about special ela$ses, we ha\/e encouraged 
teachers to observe a variety of special education placements (residen- 
tial settings, special classes, resource programSi etc.) and, if possible, 
to follow through on a case in which a child is referred, tested* labeled, 
and placed, so the teacher can see the process for herself. Then, the 
wide range of children in a special class and the sometirr : =^sual label- 
ing and placing process will be apparent. 

A school psychologist reported that she had been called to reevaluate 
a child who had been in an EMR class for two years; the current teacher 
felt that the child was very bright. Checking past records, the psycholo- 
gist discovered that at^Jhe^JJme ' the boy tested below^75 and was placed in 
a special class, his records showed that he was reading three grades above 
his grade level! Teachers should be aware of the content of tests, their 
inaccuracies and biases and tfie situational factors that afff^ct test per- 
formance. Rather than acc^tlng the labels previously placeji on a thild, 
l^teacher should look at the child individually and do her own diagnostic 
'evaluation. A high number of children placed in special classes are members 
of minority groups, which also should raise many question^, for those who put 
them there. 

Teachers and parents should be aware^of the legal rights, that children 
have in each particulcir state.' Sorrie advocacy organizations have been pub- 
licizing steps parents may take to be sure the best possible placement is 
guaranteed their child and, also, serving as legal advisors for parents 
v/hb wish to challenge institutional responses to their child. 

In addition to intormation about school procedures and children's 

» 

rights, teachers could find it valuable to be aware of aspects of a child's 
life besides school. This means contact with parents and ho>.e visits; it 
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, means gaining a sense of the neighborhood in which the child lives. Con- 
sider spending a day at Famny Cojjrt, at the welfare office, or in a 
neighborhood legal service. An effort to understand the child^s home and 
neighborhood life is particularly important when there are cultural dif- 
ferences between the teacher and the child. 
Awareness and Use of Community Resources 

ReTate^to a teacher's understanding of tha press of institutions on 
the child Is his/her awareness and use of conmunity resources for aiding 
^* the child. Our group of teachers divided up the programs available in 
the city, called or visited, and cm^ back together to pool the infor- 
mation (services offered, to v^hom)/ School systems have a number of 
services (homebound tutors, aides, resource teachers, social workers) 
that can aid children and teachers in need* Other groups we haw found' 
helpful are neighborhood legal services, alternative schools, splcial 
clinics operated by universities and hospitals, neighbi)rhood recreation 
programs, university and city volunteer centers. ' v 

We have met a number of teachers in schools around the city who h^ve 
been responsive to children with special needs/ For teachers, partici- 
pating toge^ther on a case conference can be helpful in learning pfoblem.- 
solving skills to aid a difficult child and his teacher. Often, a respon- 
sive program means increasing the number of adults in the classroom. 

Skills with Ad ults 

For a teacher to be an odvocate for a child, she must have skills 
wit?i adults--to gain support > to help other teachers, odministrators , 
^ parents, agency workers. Practice in some of these skills--including 
active 1 istening,^joint problem-solving, giving feedback, sharing skills 
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and resources— can be gained through exercises such as those suggested 
in Thomas Gordori's Parent Effectiveness Traininc ). or literature pro- 
duced by sensitivity training organizations.^ According to Carl Rogefl, 
a person" needs to convey empathy, acceptance, and authenticity, in order 
to be a helping agent to another. Definitions of help and support, also, 
vary with individuals; the Educational Testing Service study^ by Ajnarel, 
Bussis . :d Chittenden (interviewing tteachers regarding support) list's 
the following behaviors that teachers felt were supportive: 

problem-solving modeling 

demonstrating observing and discussing 

stimulating provoking 

respecting individuality challenging 

providing alternatives administrating 

. explaining helping as extension of teacher 

These excerpts from the diary of one of our trainees gives* some 

examples of respdnding to a teacher in the interests of a child;^ in 

this case, the trainee was attempting to lengthen the hours in class df 

a child who had been excluded a half day. (By May Jhe child was in 

school full-time.) \ 



*'Every other Tuesday I'm having conferences with BL^s 
teacher. It feols good to me to. have a regular t\m for 
us to talk. . .This week I was quite pleaseJ with all Mr. 
M. (the teacher) said. He really feels R* is doing 
better--fnore\ooperative and more willing to try. 

Mr. M. is also trying really hard. As of next week R. 
will be staying until 11:30, will have lunch with Mr. M. 
and they will talk. together for thai hour on Tuesdays ^^nd 
Wednesdays v/hen I don't wgrk with R. R* also mentioned 
to me this new plan and feels quite good about it. 

We did some brainstorming together about R.'s working w^ith 
other children. Mr. M, came to theconclusion that per- 
haps R. can Work only with children whom he doesn't feol 
are more capable than he, because in different situations 
he chooses different chrldren to._work with. Wq is going 
to test that out. 

We talked about R.'s leaving at 11 making it Impossible 
for him to fiave free play outside with the children in 
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his class. 

I feel really good about him, because he is trying, being 
fair, and realizes that R. needs success. I think he also 
tries to be consistent. At the end of our talk he said* 
''maybe together we can do something." 

As I was leaving the school, I stopped in to see the prin* 
cipal. I invited hini to attend some of aur chats togetfier. 
He was a bit panicked thinking that I woyld be dropping R. 
at the end of the semester. I assured him I wouldn't. He 
said as I left, "We*re glad you're here." ^ 

Teachers also need similar skills with parents--to enlist their help 
in the advocacy of their child.L Parents can be educated to their rights 
and the right to education of their child* Mo5;t parents, particularly 
lowiincome families, feel Njncomfortable with schppls and teachers, and 
often it is the teacher who must initiate involvement in school. The 
tea^iiCr of the special class of EMR children- (whose classroom is described ' 
in a later section of this paper) started a parents' group that met 
iTODthly for social and educational activities (school psychologist spoke, 
etc.); this group was vefy supportive of the teacher in her attempts to 
get the best for the children (to the poiryt of calling the principal to ask 
why the class couldn't-get niore materials and why the principal was harrassing 
this teacher). The teacher also had a parents' visitation week when she helped 
both mothers and fathers arrange a day's visit to the class. 

Parents, especially parents of children with special needs, often . 

feel lonely, angry, and upset about themselves and their child, and they 

have no norms' for how others feel with their children. SoRieone talking 

with them sympatiietically can be very important. A young teacher describes 

a coHiVersatipn sf^ had with parents of a previously suicidal 13-year-old 

girl, with v^horn she was. very close: 

•I sat and talked with the K.'s for hours--first they 
told me J»'s history, saying /'we are dealing with a 
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very disturbed child here" and "she just might try 
something while with you" and "we just wanted to - 
make you aware of, the responsibility you've taken 
on." I found myself defensive at first, but I - 
tried to be open and honest . . . They told me of 
^ their relationship with J. and I talked.of mine. 

They ar^e very, very concerned and worried— yet they 
hold back ... I could see in them' that they were 
themselves really scared, and I Vet them know I 
understood that, that I saw they loved her, but 
. I also know it would.be hard for her to see and I . 
told therh that. I told.. them some of the things J. 
had told me. . .1 told them some thingt^^bout me, 
such as my not getting along with my parents and 
hating my mother , , . and I talked about how Tve 
/pme a lomj v;ay in oxplatning my feelings towards, 
^er and understanding her^ so I can, see her point, 
but really feel for me^a^nd J,) , . / Anyway, when 
we werp done,! felt so relieved and, happy that we 
had talked, I felt sad to think that^people like 
the K.*^ can't show theit^ affection for their daughter 
^ and remain . . K aloof, poised, behind littfle glass 

waMs. I feel so much of that from my parents, 

The previous pages are an attempt to describe a training model for 
the teacher as an advocate for children with special fieeds. This kind 
of advocacy involves' dealing with children,'s needs both in and ou tside 
the classroom. 

' In the following sec.tion, we, ut11l2e^he*example of one morning In 

on^ classroom to>how how a mre open approach within the school can alio 

a teacher to respond effectively to children with a wide range of needs. 

The materials on open education have mushroon:ed in the past few years; 

these Include references on British infant school approaches, open class- 

rooms, and free schools^ Due to space limitations in this chapter, we 

1 p ^ 

are unable to describe training practices for openness^ but we will 
attempt to convey how we see openness as an aid to integration of spec^ial 
children and correlate of the teacher as advocate. 
One Ex ample of an Op en Clas sroom with Educable Retarded 

A gt^aduate of our preparation program taught a group of 15 primary 
level children labeled "educable retarded'\1n a public program. These- 



children e)(hibited a wide range of d1fficult1es--physical (speech, 

V , , - 

■9 . . ■ . ; ■ ■ ■ 

hear1ng)i learning, and emotional.. As part of her*program the children 
were each assigned to a homeroom and reported to it first in the morning. 
As a beginning way to make a child feel part of tfje^^chool this can be 
useful* Once with this teacher* a number of the children spent various 
amounts of time in other rooms' for different activities. 

The following is a description of the activities engaged in by^ 
this teacher and the children during one morning. Embedded within this 
caV morning are A number of characteristics we have come to asso- 
ciate with open eclucation. these will be discussed following this descrip- 
tion of the morning. - 

The room is larqe and bright, divided into areas by 
movable partitionsv There is a wide range of materials . 
around the room:' maybe 50 Easy-to-Read books* a lot of 
\ ' magazines, records, manipulative things (blocks, 

puzzles, Lincoln Logs, some toys), art supplies, film 
strips and machine, tape recorder, games, puppet stage, 
etc. There were teacher-inade materials* (mostly phonics 
and math) and a lot of child poster^ and books and art 
products on the walls* In general, the content repre-, 
sented a wide range of approach^s--from basal series and 
dittos to ^Children's paperbacks and games. The "rules" 
on the wall were the following: - 

No shoutilig; no running. 
^ Pick up after playing. 
J) Stay out of other's desks* 

^ Remember we all have feeWngs. 

8:30 , Children come In. Teacher asks them to go to 
homerooms. One child stays* Other children 
say, "It isn't fair/' Teacher says, "Do you 
know why she stays? Because she gets afraid 
of other (gjjildren. You have friends in your 
homerol)m." Child, "She doesn't have friends?" 
"No." Children le^ive. 

8:40 Children come back in. They find their desks. 
The teacher says they will rearrangfe them when 
all the children are here. Teacher^ "You can 
have free time." Child says, "No, let's do 
work now." This child has a cleft palate and is 
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hard to understand. Teacher saysV "It helps If 
you showjne when I. can't understand." He says, / 
"OK'' and 'shows her. Other childreoAalso tell ; 
her what he's saying. i ^ i 

Child takes 'tur*n selecting and putting day's / 
words on board: house, people, ape, clothes,-' 
ABC's, colors, dwarf, bear. Children all doirtg 
different things--blocks, copying words, lots of , 
talking--most of them. . ' 

One child crying. Teacher says, "What's the \ 
matter?'^ Child next to the crying child echoes, . 
"What's the /natter?" Another child sa^s, "He's ' 
always crying. He gets mati when ..." 

A. asks teacher about meeting with her mother. 
Teacher says her mother said A. could dress her- 
self now. 

50 Teacher meets at small table behind screen with 
two children. Three others come over. A high 
school student comes in. Child says to me ; 
(observer) i *'Meet her. She helps me with my' 
work." She (high school student) sits and works ^ 
with the child. Children work; they are copying 
words^from the' board, reading, or playing games. 
Teacher works alone with a child doing n)ath. 
Teacher talks with children about physical hurts, 
wipes noses, etc.; they come over to her while 
she is "tutoring." 

00 Another chiVd comes in. She begins looking at a 
book and reading. ' ' 

10' • Two children leave to go to another room. 

\, ' ■ * . , 

12 Another child comes in. Teacher talks with four 
children regarding schedule^-who^goes where,^ when. 
High school student playing math card game with G. 
Teacher says, "G. is going to finish this game 
, and then he's going to do some work for me. Right, 
G.?" Two other children doing writing less^n and 
math papers--a i^ot of talking and walking^ Teacher 
gets out a record; several children ask her whose 
SJ>e says, It's mine. L thought it was my 
-Dring one in." One chi/d^ asks if ft is the 
s record or her husban<rs. She says it 
to them both.. She had written words to 
)ng on big paper. One child turns pages,- Three 
children stand in front and sing "Moonshadow." 
Obviously, had done this before. A. and G. siiig, 
A. dances. "Play it again." She does. 




* 
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Several chndren^ focus on the clock, checking when to 
go to other rooms. Teacher sfts with the high school 
student, G. working on math; she holds G. on her lap. 
Child asks, ^'When are we going to play the game?" 
Teacher, "About five minutes.'* 

Tpacher sets up game (all children sitting with her 
except v). who is looking at a book and says no when 
tne teacher goes over to invite him), 

TsGcher: "It's a guessing game." (She had put a 
number of items in a cloth bag). "Why can'^t-you tell 
what's in thp bag? . , What's another way you\could 
find out what's there without seeing it?" 

Chi Idreh seem very involved and take turns feeling 
objects in the bag* Teacher asks J. again if hp wants 
to play. 

Two children leave. Teacher says; "Bye, see you later" 
and continues game with others--"Uok at what 4s there. 
Try* to remember which ones I removddfr" 

Teacher comes to talk tome (observer). Childsen 
' finish game and come over. Teacher asks some children 
to finish tneir work. Child helps put away blocks ' 
wItKoat being asked. Teacher ssys to A.i "Maybe you 
could help, too* " &. tries to usW. 's mirror; J. 
takes it bactc. Teacher says to G., "You can use mine. 
That's Jls-and she doesn't want yjou to use it." G. 
leaves and forgets irt; he asks me to brusl) his hair. . 
A. asks teacher to play cards. Two children playing 
ball; D. playing cards with A.j J. reading; B. play- 
ing math matching game that teacher made; twc chil- 
dren doing puzzles alone. ^ • 

Teacher says,,"0., Miss doesn't like to see balls' 

in the school Building^ We'll both get into trouble. 
How about getting out the bowlipg pins?" rte jusjt says, 
"Aw" a^^ld plays' with small ball. Teacher says, "OK, 
put,the b*ail in your locker, D." 

A. brought in Richard Scarry's best 'Storybook s'. .New 
high school student comes in. teacher gets chif- 
dren together, reads story. Children still active. 
Teacher walks, reading, Ask^ T. not to bang. (Two 
children have hiding places^n cabinets covered by 
posters--they are in and o.utlof hiding plaqe.) Teacher 
involves G., who is hiding- and making noise, by asking 
him to. roar for the lion in tJhe.book. She says, "G. 
has the bast roar!" After that, G. comes out and sits 
so he can see book. 
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Av'says, "I wish, you wouldn^/read anymore." Teacher 
says I "You don't like me to yfead your book." ^ 

Teacher announces, "Five more m^nules and we'll have a 
snack." 

ja* comes over anc^d^^ dates' the t;eacher, asking me 
) (observer) to play "What's in the Bag?" * 

Two children ask the teacher to ^ead them a book 
about basebal^l. She iits with t|iem and read^. 

10:00 Snack. Some children have brougltt.,^ 
teacher has graham crackers for other? 

Recess. Teacher says children can go oiit but don't 
have 'to. Most children decide to stay Inside with -the 
high school student. The teacher and I ge^ a cup of 
tea and come back to the room; the children stand or 
sit near us, talking. <^ 

10:15 School bell. Teacher^ets small group together to do 
the Talking Alphabet; |he puts the record pn and the 
three children s^t>iw the high school student and do 
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Teacher then gets three girls and plays a phonics game 
with them {she had made the game).* 

Teacljer, "D., eiuier you sit with us or go back to 
* ^ . what you Were dowg and not interrupt." 

10:34 Teacher goes to 'the board and shows six children how 
to play tic-tack-toe by playing it with B. "Do you 
understand? flo?- Let's try It again/V Several 
children then play together at the board., 

0. asks again about moving the desks; wants it "like - 
^ the beginning of the year." Teacher says, "Let's 

s(nake a map of how it was then." She gets a Jarge sheet 
^f paper. \ • ' , 

S. asks teacher for time with N., the second High school 
student. The teacher says, "A. has special time with her, 
/ but ma^be A. could share? "A. ;'No: " Teacher, "It's hard to 

share someone yoi? like so much," ./ 

10:45 N., high, school student, arrives. Teacher says, "N., 
we have a-problem," regarding A. 's iohcern* Somehijw 
this was resolved and N. made puppets/with three girls. 
Teacher tp A., "when we do things together, we can't 
always have them just the way we want them." 
* ' * 

^0:50 Children positioning their desk preferences on map of 
the room. 

11:00 Teacher' asks children to clean up and get ready to see 
Electric Company on TV. (Three children are making • 
O puppets f J. playing with magnets.) Two children are 
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pretending to fight. Teacher, ''G. ^nd J., that 
doesn't look very good. Stop," Two children leave 
^ to help the gym teacher • ; 

11:08 0. watching Family Affair (TV). Four children making 
, puppets. One child playing with blocks, I (observer) 
talk to two boys. Teacher does a puzzle with 6. 

11:20 M. going to Maine. Teacher gets maps for him. J, 

wants to put thread around room. Teacher says,' "You 
know^why you can't do that* because it is so thin 
that someone could run into it and not see and hurt < 
themselves.'- We talk a, little. Teacher says to some 
children, "I!ir put these dittos out after lunch and ' 
you can take what yoff^want*" J., "Can I take one 
now?" "Of course. Teacher sees^G. reading a book 
aHd goes over and talks with him about it. 

11:30 Lunch. First children go. B, calli lunch roll. 6. 
brought 'in news clipping. Teacher reads it to him. 
Then we go to lunch. (Teacher has half-hour), 

Teacher Coinnents : • • ^ • 

In response to questions, the teacher of this classroom said: 
' ' 0 ■ ■ 

I would* describe the children's behavion as approximating 
normal children except that they are immature, development- 
ally behind others of their chronological age . . Kv 
general goal for the classroom was to proVe that these chil-. 
dren are^ust as capable as other children in terms of day-to- 
day functioning. I-felt the children weYe expected not to Hn 
much of anything and they v/ould wetcoRig^ the chance to be like 
others » > . I felt the children needed to have as much tb 
say about their claiss as I did and other people did. . - , 



Observer Comments :. - , " 

,1 felt *that there was a great deal of room for children to 
initiate activities /or themselves and with others (including 
the teacher). A. number of the children asked th,e teacher ; 
(and. high schpoV students) to do specific things with them , 
(read, t?l3y card game,;'etCi ), 90 percent of the time was operx for 
children to .make choicfes about what th^y wanted to do. Often, 
the.teachqr made a suggestion or initiated* some kind of con- 
' tent, but the children could take it or leave it. Children 
initiated much of the content of the day-"for individuals .and 
to a lesser extent for the group (map of room). 

There is a kind of teacher-established rouUne, although it 
didn-'t seem arbitrary; everything flowed* If the teacher 



hadn^t shown me the. schedule, I don*t know that I would' 
have -thought of U as a schedule. 



The group experiences were more teacher-directed, 
although In all cases the children were very active (What's 
tn the Bag, Show and Tell), Children talked much more than 
the teacher did^ She initiated one-to-one things wi,th kids, 
often around skills. Children seemed to enjoy H, 

I saw no negative/overtly resistive interactions regarding 
content. If they didn't want: to participate, teacher left 
them alone, although she did extend invitation three times* 

The children seemed to respond favorably to routine, were 
eager to "work" this morning. While the room and its con- 
tents reflected^ concern with skills, the feeling was . 
certainly not one of something being forced down the 
children's throats. They seemed to see the skill things * 
(the easier things anyway) as play. 

Feelings were mentioned a lot by both children and teacher. 
One rule on wall stated: "We've all got feelings!" Teacher 
seemed to convey an attitude of acceptance. I can't remem- 
ber her using the terms "good-badi'* She recognized chlU 

. dren a lot, tried to Include everybody, said goodbye and 
hello as each child came and went In the room. She just 
didn't seem judgmental to me. 

A. lot of transitions with children in and out, and they 
seemed to handle it well. /Teacher gave a lot of time 
notices, v^arnlngs: "in five minutes we'll do this; In five 
minutes 6. has to go to gym." I felt good there. Children 
sefemed happy. The room was noisy, busy and active. Chll- 
. dren seemed to feel good about each other and about the 
teacher. 

The above excerpt highlights a variety of teacher behaviors that 
aid children with special needs»and which are often seen In open class- 
rooms. For example, a set of these behaviors has to do with y^e nature 
of the int erpersonal contacts between teacher and child. This particular 
teacher tended to ask children questions', no^ of a rhetorical nature, 
but having to do with Information-seeking and fostering inquiry. 

Example: *In the incident In which the teacher allows one 
child to remain in her room while she asks others 
to check into their homerooms, some children 
objected to 6ne child staying.. She responded by 
asking,' "Do you know why she stays?'' .And then 
she offered an explanation.. 
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It is of interest to note that her explanation is not of a 
bureaucratic nature, but deals frankly with the child's feel ingSf^ helping 
the others to enyhathj^^e with this one child. The development of a 
classroom climate which fosters caring of one child for another and 
facilitates empathic reactions is a vital focus and^has great implica- 
tions for those teachers and children involved in ma 1 list reaming activi- 
ties. It is of importance, because in regular classrooms we are frequently 
dealing with attitudes and concerns that chiidreri {and teachers) may have 
about each other. Frankness, openness, and more importantly a process 
for responding to these concerns .is necessary* For this teacher, the 
Rrocess is spending a good portion of her time talking with chililren. 

Her conversations with the children had many purposes. For, example, 
she would help children define the use of^ their time (taljdpg with four 
childrenVegarding their schedule); or asking for clarification so she can 
understand them ("It helps if you show me when I can't understaind"); or 
encouraging children to assist each other ("Maybe you could l^p"). 

A second category of her responses has to do with the interaction 
of the ch ild, teacher, and cur riculum materials . For example, late in 
the morning she made contact with one child, who was going^to Maine with 
h1-» family. She located some maps for him, A reading of the inorning 
activities points up the great range of interpersonal, as well as 
curriculum, encounters between teacher and child. / 

A tWrd aspect has to do with the use of human resources in the 
classroom. This teacher and many others involved in open education value 
the utilization of other'chiTdren in the classroom as helpers of their 
peers. This notion of children helping other children has great- poten*- 
tial value in integrated classrooms. 
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Those educator&^dherlng to an open education approach for respond- 



Ing to 'the needs of children with special needs tend to believe In the 



potential for growth 



within each child. We are attempting to 



challenge a lot of dssumptums about the needs of handicapped children 
^and the conditions rnost facilitatlve for their learning. 

The following table highlights several of the arguments for main- 
streaming of handicapped children and the open education response. 



TABLE 



Arguments for Hainstreaming 

Greater opportunity for diag- 
nostic teaching 



Availability of more appropriate 
^ role models 



Opportunity for focusing on 
affective and cognitive 
development 

Development of skills in group 
living and learning 



Elimination of destructive 
'effects of labeling on 
self-concept, 



Open Educatio n Res ponse 

Child is involved In a variety 
of interpersonal and'academic ^ 
encounters; this means a wide 
range of diagnostic oppor- 
tunities as well as interven- 
tions 

Extensive contact with other . 
children: children helping 
other children 

Belief in responding qqually to 
the feelings and learning needs 
of children 

Emphasis on group development, 
and the fos'.ering of a learning 
con|iunity 

A'll children seen as having 
idiosyncratic needs and learning 
c' >uing to own interests and 
pace ] ' > • 



What Teachers Can Do Towards Hainstreaming Childr en with Special Needs 

Drawing on the experiences of teachers with whom we have worked, we 
would like to describe some ways regular class teachers and special class 
teachers can advocate for children with special needs, both in and outside/ 
of their classrooms and can thereby involve these children more in the 
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mainstream of educatiori. 

Regular class teachers can have children with special needs in their' 

class I and there are many things a teacher can do to make this easier: 

Individualized i;istruction and open education approaches » wher-* 
children can work at their own pace on various Tevcis. This means 
the provisioning of a rich environment (often with free materials) > 
so that a range of ^styles (concrete and abstract** auditory versus 
visual)- can be accomnodated and the children's choice of activi- 
ties can be seen as diagnostic. 

Group activities in which all children can participate. 

Provide many humah resources in the classroom from parents, high 
school students, college students* volunteers from the local vol- 
unteer center* to at low more individual attention to children; 
this may include teaching children to teach other children. 

Teach values and helping skills as part of the* curriculum to help 
, children c^re about each other. and respond to others in need. 

'Be a diagnostician in terms of consciously problem-solving about 
ways to prevent children's needs from being disruptive to the 
group and, also, about ways to meet those needs. Often, diagnos- 
tic work means assessing physical bases^for learning or behavioral 
. problems, as well as looking at the contribution of the particu- 
lar situation (classroom, t6acheir) to that problem.^ A teacher 
may need to be attuned to the symptoms of vision and hearing 
difficulties ,"\^erceptual development, the nuances of low self- 
concept and 1^ motivation, group dynamics, authority issues, 
etc., as welras traditional methods of teaching phonics or math 
skills. In open settings, what the child chooses to do with the 
materials he interacts with are seen as diagriostic of his needs and 
skills. ^ 

Be flexible and be a problem-solver. Working with any group of 
children, but especially a group with a wide range of skills and 
interests, means that a teacher cannot expect to find a single 
process that solves all problems. Expect that through the year 
much will change and all a teacher can do is to try various pro- 
cedures to deal with issues as they come up. A teacher c* dis- 
turbed ^ hildren describes the process focus: 

Well, I never really looked for a consistency too much 
/in what happened between myself and the kids, v I guess 
it goes back again to the relationships I thought I had 
with then). I thought we really had strong relationships 
-and that if there was a consistency ,^ it was a consistency > 
of maybe sometimes not being consistent. Does that make 
sense? That the kids really knew me and I really knew 
Jthem, and we learned together that there was no right way 
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that would always work Ih differeht situations. For . 
examfile, just the physical environment of our class- 
room was constantly changing; the learning needs of 
the kio^were constantly changing. My teaching needs 
were constantly chang1ng--and that was OK; 

Seek support arfd help when you feel the need from other teachers 
and services in the school, Often» the "closed door" syrfrfnome 
^ in schools is perpetuated because no one Initiates interactions 
Many teachers are lonely and unsore of themselves, b.gt are* afraid 
to show it, thereby losing the chance to make contact with others 
who feel the same. (See Knpblock and Goldstein, The Lonely 
Teacher . ) • . 

Give support and help to others.* Offer it; many time's a teacher 
just needs a sympathetic ear--and some day she may do the same 
for you. Attempt to work with other teachers—responding tcJSrtheir 
children, planning joint activities , etc. An example: in one 
school the male "Social Studies" teacher took over the reading 
instruction of a hyperactive boy with perceptual difficulties. 
The boy seemed particularly drawn to the^>) and was not respond- : 
ing well to ms female reading teacher; the reading teacher pre- 
paired many of the mpiterials and "lessons^' and the social studies 
teacher^carried them out. v . 

Maintain cof?imuni cation with parents.^ Visits to parents and 
encouragement of parents to come intcf the'classroom can strengthen 
^ the understanding between home and school --so both teacher. and 
parent can advocate for the^child. For example, a resource 
teacher visited the home of^a six-year-old child, whose regular 
teacher had requested his exclusion, in talking with the parents > 
she discovered that the child had been on phenobarbi tal since he 
was ,18-months;Old, without ever having been reevaluated. She 
arranged with^ the, mother for a doctor's visit and succeeded in 
postponing th*e suspension hearing ^unti'l the results of the exam 
were in. The doctor reported that the drug could have been a 
factor in the boy's disruptive behavior, and they are now grad- 
ually withdrawing him from his dosage. Apparently, his behavior in 

the classroom is ''improving." 

■- > • 

Special Class Je achers 

Many of the suggestions above are applicable , to special class 
teachers. as well. In addition, we encourage special class teachers to ' 
Integrate their children as much as possible into "regular'' situations. 
Tijis may J>lt.ially involve only socializing activities--part1es» films, 
etc.rWfTich the special class teacher may have to initiate. Special 
class children can also share homeroom, gym, lunch, art, shop, music, and 
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playground activities with regular c1as$e!>. Teachers may need help 
with children who need skills for these settings. One teacher described 
using MiM*s to teach a child diagnosed as autrstid to shoot baskets on 
the playground; previously, he had stayed by himself in the corner, 
never Interacting with others, but as he learned to enjoy playing basket- 
ball, more children wp^uld interact with him and he had an activity to 
join' in. In one Junior high. the one EMR class had high prestige, because 
they had won all the intramural sports tournaments with the' "regular" 
7th grade classes; these youths felt proud of themselves as a group, 

Childcen can also be integrated into regular classes for academic 
content as it is appropriate.. Many special class teachers send their 
children to other classrooms to be part of reading groups or math 
cla^ises at their level. The children feel better about themselves and can 
be on their way to being integrated full-time into regular classes. Often, 
other teachers are wnffng to respond to the n^eds of children, especial ly 
if a trade-off of services is made. For example, one teacher of a pri- 
mary class of ''disturbed" children, whose special ty was language arts 
instruction, taught a daily reading group for the first grade teacher 
across the hall, who, in return, took some of the children from the 
special class part-time; this served to "normalize" the special education 
classroom for part of the morning and, also, partially integrated the 
children In 'Vegular" ;:lasses. In an elementary school where Friday 
afternoons were devoted to "mini -courses," a teacher of a primary EMR 
class (our case study in this chapter)" chose to teach courses {cooking, 
candle-making) in which some of her children could participate with the 
children from regular classrooms. , ^ 

In addition to trading services, a special class teacher is often 



in a position to help other teachers deal with children with learn- 
ing and behavior problems--if she feels good enough about herself* to 
. "13 

so! , \ 

Resource Teachers and Crisis Intervention Teachers are two newer 
roles which can be of great value in mainstreaming children. These 
roles can be defined as child-advocates and advocate/helpers for teachers 
a^ well. Many of the behaviors mentioned a6ove are ^appl icable to these 
roles. ^ ^ 

The eventual goal of these attempts by specia/class teachers is, 
of coursei to fu]]y integrate childreni so that there are no longer 
special classes* and segregation of children with special needs. This 
focus on helping children function In different^ settings and helping 
teachers widen the range of behavior with which they feel comfortable 
dealing is, in fact, the advocacy rote of a teacher. We feel particularly 
strongly that special class teachers shoutcl exert a great effort towards 
changing the future of the children in their class--do1ng whatever is 
possible to unlabel them and get them intb the mainstream of education,^ 
Teachers have the opportunity to be influential in case conferences and 
school legal hearings/as well as in other aspects of ,a child's lifo. 

SuniBary 

This paper has discussed the mainstreaning of children with special 
needs via the utilization of open education approaches within the class- 
room. In addition, we have defined u training process to enhance the 
ability of teachers to b\conie advocates for their children* within the 
classroom/ the school, and the community. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. "Preparing Psychoeducators for Inner City Teaching^" BEH Contract 
#0EG-0-71 -3676 (603), see Project Reports 1971-72, 1972-73 by, 
Knoblock* Barnes, and Eyman; 1973-74 (1n progress) by Knoblock, 
BirrteSv Apter» and Taylor. » ' 



2. Ullman and.Krasner, A Ps ychplog ical Approach to Abnormal Beliavlor, 
Engl ewood Cliffs, N.J.: P^enjtice-Hall , Inc. 1969, p. 21. 

3. Toped Interview, Martin Henley, February 1973. 

4. See Simon et a1.,' Values Clarification and Raths et JA]., Values 
In Teaching . X 

5. See The Metaphor Test 1n Davttt The CorrmunlcatlorNrr Emotional 
Meaning bv Metaphor , p. 169-1/1. Also, see chapters In Greer and 
Rubenstein, Will the Real Tea;?fier Please Stand Up ? and exercises 
from Pfelfer and Jones. A Handbook of. StructuredExp erlences for 
Human Relations Training . 

6. An excel! ent discussion of the Issues Involved in the exclusion 
process 1,s The Way We Go- to School. The Exclusloh ofXhildren in 
Boston , A Report by the Task Force on Children Out of School, * ' 
Beacon Press, Boston. The C6uncn for Children with Behavioral 
Disorders (a division of CEC). has also published a small monograph on 
school exclusion. 



7. Examples of these kinds of organizations are the Youth-law Center 
(located In San Francisco), whose staff Is among other things using 
legal means to change Institutions for delinquents in some states, 
and the Center on Human Policy (Syracuse University) , staffed by 
lawyers and others who contact parents of special children and aid 
them in gettlrig the state-guaranteed education for their children, 
including Instltuticnalized children and deaf and otherwise dis- 
abled children. The ACLU in New York State has also published & 
booklet entitled Students' Rights in New York State Public S chools, 
which states rights a child has for schooling andThe due pi'ocesf^ 
allowed him. 

8. The NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, 1201 16th St., N.H. 
Washington, O.C. 20036, has produced many Ideas for the active 
learning of Interpersonal skills. Exercises can also be derived from 
the volumes of the Handb ook of Structured Exp ariences for Human 
Relations Trai ning TVoT. I, II, III) by Pfel?fer anTUone?; 

• 9. "Teacher Perspective On Changes to an Open Approach" by Amarel, 
Bujsis, Chittenden, Educational Testing Service. Presented at 
American Educational Research Association, New Orleans. March 1, 1973 

10. Diary, Trainee, . "Preparing Psycho-educators for Inner City Teaching." 
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11. Diary, Teacher at an "integrated" alternative school . 

12. . The reader. can seek out the following discussions as examplfis)of t . * 

'different training models (preservice, inservice) for more open \ 
teaching: ' ^ - 

■■ ' \ 

Bussis and Chittenden, Analysis of an App roach i to Op en Education. 
Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, il970. (Analysis 
of EOC Advisory approach.) , , 

Dorn and Weber,. "The Sunner Institute As A Workshop Prototype," 
in Jjotes^From the Work shop Cen ter for Open E ducation. October 
1972, 6 Shepard Hall, "City College, Convent Ave. and 1.40th St., 
N.Y., N.Y.. 10031. 

Greer and Rubinstein-, Will the Real Teacher Please Stand Up? 
A Primer in Humanistic Education, Pacific l^alisades. Califopi 1 a : 
Gopdyear Publishing Co., Inc., 1970. (The book itself is a train- 
ing source <) ■ ' 

Knoblock, Barnes, and Eyman, Preparing Psycho-educators for Inn er 
City Teaching . Syracuse UniversUy. Final Report ^or ySOE, Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, 1972. (In press, 1973) 

Lyon, H.C., Learnin^to ^ ee1-"Fee]in9 to Learn . Columbus^ Ohio: 
Charles^ Merrill, 1971. (Especially Chapters .3 and 6.) 

I Marshall, S. , Adventure in Cr eative Education . London: Pergamon 
Press, Ltd., 1968. (12-week workshop with primary teachers--"to 
know what it feels like to be a child.") 

Perspect ives' on The Prospfec"^ School . The Prospect SchooT, 
' N; Bennington, Vt., February 1973* (Description of teacher-training 
and administrative training program foV Antioch Graduate School •) 

Rogers, C. , F reedom ;:o' Learn. Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 
1969. (Many chapters are'applicable, but particularly Chapters 8, ^ 
9, and 15.) 

Rosenblum, M. , The Open Teacher . U.S. Office of Education, 
Report on Contract ^?0EC-1 -7-062805-3963. 

Thackray, Chci^rfdhry, and Grine, Open Ooor.\ Mew York, N.Y.: Center 
for Urban Education, 105 Madison Ave., T971. (Citps other references 
•to The Open Door project.) 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education'and Welfare, M odel P rograms, 
Phi ladelphia Teacher Center . U.S» Government Printing Office, 
Catalog #HE5-220:20l63. 

Yeomans, E.. Th e. We 11 springs of Teaching . Boston: National 
Association of Independent Schools, l^fay. > ' 

13. cJ^ncerns that prevent teachers from reaching out to others are 
described in Knoblock and Goldstein, The\onely Tea cher . 

r 
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Amarel, H.» Bussis, A.,' and Chittenden, £. "Teacher f?erspective On Change 
to an Open Approach" {Educational festing^Servlce). Paper delivered - 
at American Educational Re^^earch Association, New Orleans, March 1, 1973 

Davitz, 0,R. The dormunl cation of Emotional Me aning. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. ~~ - " ] 

Fatter^ D. The Naked Children . ^ New York; Bantam Books, 1971. 

Gordon, ^T. Parent Effectiveness Training . New York: Peter Wyden, 1969. 

y-' — r— • . - 

GreeX, M. , and Rubinstein, B. Will the Real Teacher Please Stand Up ?> 
A Prlms'^ r In Humanistic Education. Pacific Paljsades, California: 
Goodyear Publishing Co. r Inc* ,1972, 

Knoblockv P., Barnes, E.-, and Eyman, W. Prepari ng Psychoeducators for . 
Inner City Teaching . Syracuse University. Final Report f^r tiSOE, 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 1972. 

KnoDlock, P., and Goldstein, A. P. The Lonely Teacher . Boston: AVlyn 
and Bacon, 1971 . 

Pfeifer, J.W., and Jones, J.E. A Handbook of Structured Experiences 

for Human Relations Traini ng, Vols. I, II, III. Iowa City, Iowa: 
' University Associates Press; 1969. ' 

Raths, I.E., Harmin, M., and Simon, S.B. Values and Teaching . Columbus, 
Ohio: ^Charles E. Merrill, 1966, 

* - , . • 

Regal, J> (EdJ.' Jhe Exclusion of Children from School . Council for 
Children with Behavioral Disorders. Arlington, Va. : Council for 
..Exceptional Children, n.d, « 

Rhodes, W.C», and Tracy, M.L. A Study of Child Varianoe: Conceptual 
Project in Emotional Disturbanc e. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute. for 
the Study of Mental Retardation and Related Disabilities, 1972. 

Simon, S.B. , Howe, L.W., and Kirschenbaum, H., Values Clarification: A 
Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students . New 
York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972. 

Students' Rights in f^ew Yfrk State Public Schools . American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 1972. 

Th e Way We Go To School: The Exclusion of Children in Boston > A Report 
"by tne Task Force. on Children Out of School, Boston, Mass: Beacon 
^ Press, 1970. 

Ullman, I. and Krasner, L, A PsychoTogical Ap proac h to Abnormal Behavior . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall,- Inc., 1969. 
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iOVOCACY^ PROGRAMS 



' Child advocacy programs take as many forms as the varieties' of schools 
in which they occur. The four examples presented hero range across the country - 
California, Washingtorii North Carolinai and Colorado - and describe programs 
ranging in size from several hundred adults and several thousand children in 
North Carolina, to three teachers and/lOO children in. Yuba City, California. The 
philosophic^il base of these iVograms is the belief that the quality of the learning 
that takes place in a school vs detertnined by the quality of the interactions 
between alj^ the people who speAd their time in that school 

Informal, child-centered classrooms at kindergarten and primary levels 
can fulfill the purposes of special education even before /drmal psychological 
diagnoses about the nature of the handicap and prescriptf9hs for treatment are 
made. The classroom teaci^er/s customary attenti veness to the differences a[nong 
all children tends to spotlight learning problems and emotional disturbance^ very 
early in the child's schooling, and corrective action frequently can be taken , 
earlier than would be possible in traditional settings. The Kindergarten/Early 
Childhood Education^ program in North Carolina capitalizes on this advantage of^the 
informal classroom, and considers tnainstreaming of handicapped children i^^egral 
to its whole approach. The prc(jram*»s first priority is retraining teachers to per- 
ceive themselves and their students in new ways - all of them learners who wi-ll ' . 
benefit from an exchange of ideas and support • all of them unique individuals whose 
needs are special and valid. Their* emphasis is on personalized instruction and 
acceptance of individual differences by a teacher who works as a facil itatoy*: and 
organizes the classroom environroent around resource centers, Multi-ag^ grouping, 
parent participation ♦ and racially integrated classrooms are other etnphases, 
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At Steamboat Springs* Colorado, the discovery of the Individual child's 
learning strategies, and a team effort directed at reinforcing these- strengths, 
are the focaT points of the Child Study Center *s approach to advocacy. An 
Itinerant team and a 'school -based specialist offer expertise to aid the classroom 
teacher 1n maintaining the exceptional child in the classroom. It is assumed that 
all children can find a level at. which they can iucceed, and it Is the job of the 
adults In the school to establish envlronmerTfes for the child to experience successful 
learning* A learning Analysi^^Plan details the specific objectives for each child's 
educational growth » and periodic evaluations of the child's progress are made. The 
role delineajfelons of the itinerant team are clear, but the objective is to provide 
the classroom teacher with whatever Is necessary to mainstream the handicapped child/ 
Thus a combination of skills operate in concert for the ultimate benefit of the child. 

The mainstreaming program for the middle grades (4-6) at the Bridge Elemerttary 
School in Yuba City, California, is no longer operative as a, result of a decrease 
in the number of handicapped children in the district. -Ironically, the successful 
mainstreaming of 14 students from Bridge Street to the junior high school in 1973 ^ 
resulted in the closirf^ of the program, since not enough middle-grade educable re- 
tarded students were left In the district to fill up the two self-contained class- 
rooms for special sVuden^f that t^e district maintains in Another school» and still 

continue the project at Bridge Street. While In existence, the project exemplified 

■ * 

'how much Successrful innovation a- completely teacher-generated program can accomplish, 

The Bridge Street teachers began mainstreaming when they decided that the 
isolation of exceptional children reinforced those childrens' negative behavior and 
did' not allow for^the modeling environment necessary for Social and academic growth. 
They integrated- 18 EHR children with three classes of nonhandicapped children* Their » 
focus was on the improvement of self-concept, individualized instruction, and in- 
creased acceptance of differences among all children* The teachers managed their 
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classrooms so that tfie children were largely self-directed. With practically 
no inoney to speak of.^but almost '1 imitless energy, flexibility, and c*ommitiknt 
to changci the Bridge Street teachers put a malnstrea^iing program together, which . 
worked so successfully, that it is hoped their experience will be -translatable 
to other situations, and is presented herein for that reason. 

The Franklin Pierce School District mainstr^eaming project in Tacoma, 
Washington, while not closing, is currently undergoing a major change of emphasis, 
even though no one connected with the program has expressed dissatisfaction with 
its achievements. The original model was preverttiye as well as remedial; no labe>s 
were applied to any children and, consequently, all children were eligible for 
Special services as the need arose. However, recently revised state regulattons 
will no longer allow money earmarked for handicapped children to be spent on any 
but those who have been so labeled and identified. Additionally, recent demands 
from, the state for more precise evaluation data have caused the district admin- ' 
istrations to recommend the us^e of techniques that will provide nvore quantifiable 
data. It is noteworthy that this program, like Yuba City^s, although successful in 
terms of accomplishing its objectives, must change some of its methods to comply 
with district and state-wide directives, * 
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Inoluslon of all- chilch'en with vespeai fov their unique learning styles and 
^abilitiee ia the meeeage in an. early childhood program aimed at reinforcing yoimg 
ohildrem^ natural motivation to team* In i969 a state --suppor ted kindergarten 
program IMS initiated that aimed at providing child-centered:, i?xtegrated-day. 
olas^oomo for children in kindergarten through third grade. Patterned^ after the ■ 
^Britieh infayxt aohoole approach, the educational leadero at the North Carolina 
^State Departrn^nt of Public* Instruction engaged a number of consultants from Britain 
to aid in the developmcntyof a, primary pro^ramlthat encbles teachers to experience 
r themsjtvea as learners, a>id children to develop the .skillsy attitude,s and 
knowledge to b^aoine^ life^long learners., Sunrner institutes each ''year , develop new 
sHills and aonft'dence in -.teachers , priyicipalsy and supervieor%, and provide essen-^ 
• tial folloD^up e:^rtiee for hew clashes Opening each year, 

\ - • .. * ■ * . ' ^ ' ^ ' 

KINO^RGARTEN-|ARlY CHILDHOODUPUCATION: NORTH CAROLINA, OPENS CLASSROOMS* 

,"l4hen cbUdren are grguped honwgeneously,' they coRipete with one another; 
wlien grouped heterogeneo^sly , they reach out for help from one another," according 
to Ron Ausdenmoore,, consultant in the^ Division for Exceptional Cnlldy^en at the 
North Carolina Department of Public (nstructioa. He believes that the regular'^ 
classroom imust b6 changed so that educators can advocate for differentes^ratber 
than for honjogeneity. ^'Learning roust' be reconfigured so that eve,ryo1ie in the 
cldssrbom shares responsibility for his own learning and th6 teacher 's^es himself . 
as a learner, above all else%'' ' 

V The Kindergarten^Early Childhood Education (K-ECE) movement in Ttorth ! * 

Carolina. is infused with the ideologies and practices of the British infant 
school approach to education, which attempts to promote the natural, total de- I 
velopment of each child. It assumes a number of important concepts: children 
naturally develop at different rates of growth; they have an innate and driving 
motivation to learn; and they learn best from environments that permit free use of 
a variety of materials and experiences dit^ctly connected to their own lives. These 
assumptions have led to the "integrated-day" approach to education wherein a 



♦Contact person: James Jenkins, Director, Division of Kindergarten/Early Childhood 
. Education, North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh* North 
■ Carolina, 27602 {919) 829-3081 



teacher trained In uncSerstanding and managing a child* s physical , mental, and 
emotional growth facilitates a natural, nurturinc), and stimulating learning 
erivironment. 

The-question is not i "why open education?^continues Ausdenmoore, but what 
structure do you have to create in. tije classroom so that all children can 
learn? Everybody is. a learner and everybody's role has accountability 
built in— by making choices and being responsible for what hp learns. The 
, adults are responsible for bringing new resources into the situation so 
that learning continues. They- become advocates between the child and the 
school system, asking for those materials, and resources that will^give child 
appropriate learning choices. The teacher observes the children and uses 
these observations for specific plans and activities to move the child's 
learning forward- Kids learn best by mqdeling one another, and they learn 
best if they have fed back to them the data theyWe already learned. Tradi- 
tional classrooms are set up to yield the data to the adult, rather than to 
the child. The climate in the classroom must be changed to one of coMabo- 
ration between the teacher and the children, which will lead then to seek 
h^lp from one another. . 

The spirit of shared learning is another belief that is manifested by 

early childhood* educators in this state. Una Mae'lemmon, state consultant to the 

K-ECE program, believes the most important aspect of open education is how much 

of the philosophy is internalized by teachers and principals, and the key to that 

depends upon the caliber of the teacher training: 

We go about it all wrong when we give them a whole bag of curriculum 
goodies; it need$t6 begin further back. Once you.^an come to terms 
with yourself and (accept yourself--when you can be open and honest and 
like yourself --thin, and only then, can you teach school. There must be 
mutual respect and caring built into the school climate before you can 
implement this philosophy. 

Preparing teachers to trust children to make their own decisions and to be 
responsible for their own learning, and to become themselves more open to their 
students and fellow teachers, is a very complex process; Learning how to use the 
direct Interest and experiences of a child to form the base for his/her work is a 
long-term process, for both teacher and child. It is not easy to recognize and 
communicate the concept that any one learning i^xperience is interconnected with 
several learning skills; that examining an ordinary rock p<in be the basis for 
acquiring skiHs in*math (vieighing and measuring), reatjinq (researchinq), writing 



(describing)* art (drawing and painting), or science (analyzing its properties), 
Children don't see themselves learning in separate subjects, but teachers educated 
in a traditional manner often are not prepared to impart information except in 
sharply defined, discrete ^'packages." They have not been taught an integrated mode 
of teaching, n^r have ^they experienced this method of learning themselves. Since 
people tend to model behavior on what is familiar, teachers tend to teach in the 
same*ways that they were taught, even though they may Ge^dissatisf ied With and 
dislike those ways. So retraining teactiers to perceive children in new ways re- 
quires that they must learn new perceptions of themselves as learners; that any 
situation can be c learning experience; that there is not juU one way to learn. or 
to do something; that the free use of a variejty of materials ca^ produce new 
learning; and that children do not have to repeat the same tasks the same way, 
every day for learning to take place. 

, ■ * # , 

Once teachers have experienced themselves as learners again, and have learned 
how to provide a classroom environment where all styles of learning are equally 
valued, then mainstreaming special educcition children into open education, classes 
follows in a very logical fashion; For open educators begin with the belief that 
all children are capable of learning^ since learning grows naturally out of every ^ 
chlld*s life and experience. And if the teacher is t/^alned and prepared to teach to 
every child^s unique learning strategy, rather than teaching to- the whole class, 
then the idea of accofrinodatlng exceptional children in the classroom is entirely 
feasible. 

In order for teachers to bo able to make these changes in their teaching 
methods, they first have to change their behavior and attitu<!-a0. T^^o North Carolina 
program concentrates on providing teachers with the kind of training that will 
allow them to reexperience themselves in new ways. 

In 1968, North Carolina was one .of three states in the, country that did not 
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have state-supported kindergartens. By 1969, the first eight kindergarten 
centers had been established through state law and accompanying state funding. 
There are' eight educational districts in the state » and two kindergarten 
de.monstrati on classes were placed in each district in 1969., By 1972-73, the 
classes had expanded to approximately 150, and by 1974 there' wilj be 685 classes 
as a result of *a large increase in the 1973 state appropriation to, the program. 

Two kin<iergarten classes compose one cente*" of 46 children, two teachers, 
twa aides, and two separate classrooms, if the building is self-contained, or a 
large open space, if the architecture of the building will permit it. Because' 
the staff of the new kindergartens share materials and ideas with ffrst, second, 
and third-grade teachers, the centers are not exclusively kindergarten programs; 
they include the entire primary unit. This encourages multi-age grouping, a 
goal of the K-ECE program. Some kindergarten centers still are composed *mainly of 
five-year-olds, but many now reflect the multi-age emphasis and include 
children from ages five through eight. 

The K-ECE has several stated goal's : ^ ' 

individualized learning: based on the child*s developrnental level, interests,, 
and needs; 

informal child-centered programs where the child is the center of attention 
and the teacher is a facilitator or guide; ^ 

environment organized around learning interest centers: structured to pro- 
vide for directed activities, choices, and decision-making; 

multi-age grouping: where children ages 5-8 can learn and work together; 

parent participation through the establishment of advisory council and 
volunteer groupi; ^ ^ V 

in'cluding mildly handir.apped children in the mainstream of education. 

James Barden, title VI-B consultant $nd section coordifTator of federal 

programs for handicapped children, says: 

The important p'^erequisities in ralnstreaming programs, a r+ to teach regular 
p. teachers to takt responsibility for all children, andUo teach special 
\ education teache^-s how to respond in new ways, no longer in isolation from . 
the rest of the staff and children. You need the kind of inservice that puts 
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teachers in the learner^' s role and teaches special educators How to be 
human resources to a team of teachers » rather than specialists in their 
own classrooms* ^ ' > 

Open Education in Action 

- One special education" teaclier turned resource person is Linda Coin, staff • 

member of the West Rockingham Elementary School in Rockingham, North Carolina. 

The school opened in 1971 with^a K-6 population and an open-space building. The 

philosophy of this school, stated in a brochure, is: 

. We believe that open education is a direction* It's a TOvement towards 
another way of looking at children and their learning^-a gradual blending . 
of old^ideas and riejv approaches. We bel#v^e that each child isy unique 
\and needs different experiences- to reach his maxinounv growth pottmtial! * 
We accept the child as he is (at his stage of development) and gbsfrom 
there--not comparing him with 'others but only with himself and hisNj[rowth. 

Ms, Qoln adds her own belief to this: ''We*ve qot to be able to offer 

children experiences that open'up their minds enough so that they want to learn." 

. Ms. Coin, works in a small, semi-enclosed ispace adjacent to one^.oV the open 

learning anias. Children corrie to her who want or need special attention. She feels 

there js no stigma attached to their leaving the larger area to work with her, 

because she has worked with the children in their honie areas long enough for them 

to consider her another member of the teaching team. Additionally, the children 

who work with her are not exclusively "exceptional*' children; often a child will 

request to see Ms- Coin as a treat, or be offered a chance to spend time with her 

as a reward for having done particularly well in sonie work* Ms. Coin observes that 

whenever the curriculum is individualized, children wrking with a resource person 

are not stic,matized, since all the children are workinq at different tasks. Futher- 

rore, she believes that the resource area is considered a reward situation by many 

of the children, because t.he setting oliihulates \earn\ncj in a supportive way She 

participated in the first st^^te-sponsored $urir>er training institotQ for educators 

opening K-tCl centers » and says that one of the irost valuable /^<periences there was 

finding herself in the learner's role/*Ybu^ve got to believe in what you're doing 

and to have sonx- t^xperienco in doing it or it*s f\ot going to be any go 
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At Elkin elementary School^ir> Elkin, North Carolina, a Title Vl-B program 

' J 

provides a good example of an interface between an integrated-day classroom, 
multi-age students, and inclusion of handicapped children in mainstream education* 
Although not one of the K-ECE sites, the Elkin project, now in its third year, was 
initiated to develop an educational setting to meet the needs of Elkin*s excep- 
tional children. Ms. Carrie Kirkman, project director, articulates the relationship 
between open education philosophy and mainstreaming: 

Our major focus was to provide teachers with alternative techniques to 
. restructure a classroom, so that the .education offered , would be adapted 
to each child. We knew changes had to take place in the structure tff ^ 
the class, the arrangement, the curriculum, and the teachers' attitudes. 

All incoming first graders to Elkin are assessed by the Orajv^ test, 

reading readiness, ol^ervaftion , home interviews, and physical exaitis. These 

assessments then form the base of an individualized learning program for each 

child. Host classrooms in this 1-4 school are arranged into learninc} centers, and 

all varieties of teaching take piece. Teachers can choose to team, to have a 

multi-aged or homogeneous /oom, to combine. two classrooms, or to maintain their 

self-contained rooms. Host inservice has been directed to the teachers of first, 

second, ^nd third grades, and there Is less team teaching and multi-aginy in thu 

fourth grade, Inservice for this program has consisted of yearly workshop^ run by 

K-ECE consultants, since the philospohy of the Elkin project is identical. 

The child is brought to r'eeL)\zB that learning is not an activity which is 
circumscribed by the walls of a classr^oom, but continues in all ^tctivities 
In which he participates. 2 * , . 

The Learning Institute of North 'Carolina (LINC), a^ research- foundation, pro- 

vides inservice consultation and year-end evaluations of the proJe/:t, W.H. Carpenter 

Superintende^nt of the Elkin City System, explains a few thUn^gs: 

You've got to sell your existing leadership on the change, anr* not bring 
in an outside persoh. Your teachers may be sold, but If the adm^idstration 
isn't, you Ve going to have problems. Thcre*$ so many things'that the 
adn^inistratibn can do to get in the way without doing anything. Our outside 
consultants (UNO- K-ECE) knew only one pattern--to bring in a change \ir,ent*- 
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but unless the change agent and the principal have a good relationship, 
you^ better have the principal be the change agen|,[. i 

One of our difficulties v/as that we were trying to brine; something new 
Into a cormunity that was satisfied with what it had. We were, trying to 
change the established way of doing things, A retreat that we held for 
board members, parents, P,T.A. leaders, and other citizens, before the 
project began, helped accomplish this. After we dec^'ded 'to change, the 
hardest part was to be sure that we didn't impose another program 
on top of ours, instead of letting our own ideas evolve, or to take new. 
ideas and build from there. The best thing I did was to get put of the 
way after it started. My role is one of message-carrier; I listen, and 
bring back, and listen, and drop in to find out what's going on. With the 
tremendous amount of support we We -had from the state department, and full 
endorsewnfe from the local school board, weVe in pretty good shape. In 
order to get the school board corrinitted, we called on LINC and the state 
consultants to meet with them. Vie convinced the- school board that we could 
do this with no additional cost to the local unit. Now I could guarantee 
half the costs if I had to. 

It is almost Inevitable that relationships within a school will change as 
the structure becomes less formalized. By allowing handicapped childrerf to v^ork 
with and alongside of nonhandi capped chi'ldren, the El kin school has caused a 
change in the way its teachers look at all children. With three years' experience 
in early childhood education, Elkin will receive its first public kindergarten 
in fal.l 1973, and is certain to become a significant demonstration site for both 
advocates of open education and mainstreaminq. ^ . ^) 

* As the philosophy of early childhood education has spr^d through the • ^ 

state, attitudes of openness to change and acceptance of innovation have followed* 

1 

The most critical factors in bringing these changes about have been the summer 

trains 9 institutes and tne eight coordinators, who were hired in June. 1971, 

Jat^s Jenkins i Director of the Kindergarten-Early Childhood Education program 

hopes to have one^'spccial education teacher attend frjom each school represente$l at 

the ins'jitutes. He says: ^ - , , 

This is the weakest part of our program*, it is the tout^hest thing to get 
^ teachers to accept special education children, and to get special education , 
t<»'^chers to integrate our philosophy into their style of teaching. 

Ms. icrrvnon, the consultant assigned to ensure that exceptio<ial children 

would be included arong the kindergarten^ p6pu1ation, comn^nts: ^ 



We knew H wo.uld be a battle to include special education children, and 
we solicited children who had some sort of exdeptlon^l Uy. We fr»ade the 
mistake of not getting together with the special education teachers riyrjt 
away to explain this .to thc»m, A lot of our energies the first two yeers 
were spent in getting people at aH levels to understand that special 
educotors and reyular educators would have to work together and share the 
children. We operated linder the assumption th6t you could bring about, 
inclusion of exceptional children by having larqo group roeetingsNi th 
teachers about the problem. Now 1 think it has to be on an eyeball-to- 
eyeball basis, which is impossible when we're talking about the whole state. 
But by vorking through special education supervisors, coordinators, and 
^ staff development people » we cor\tifYue to ertiphasire the iteed to see thit 
the special education teachers aV'e not separated from the regular teachers 
during the su^u^er institutes. AH exposure has to be the same for all t(?achers. 

In 1970> the first suniT^)r institutes were held for staff developfTient. Tnere 
were two four-week sessions for all the educators in schcols where kinderqarten 
centers were planne<J, The tiftx? was spent in residence at a university site i^ith 
cons'jl tarits from Cngland, the Stcito OepartTOn^; of Education » and the uri vers ties, 
,The Learning Center of North Carolina (LINC) provided the evaluation component to 
the program* as well as consultant services. The consultants were people exper- 
ienced in open classrooms, team teaching, and new curr'icula. They led workshops* 
and small and latA^e discussions fn early childhood education theory, interwoven with 
practical experience in producing teacher-made materials, particularly in arts 
and crafts. There were also children attending classes from 8:30 a.m. through lunch 
every day the last two weeks, which permitted the participants a practicum ex- 
perience in team teaching and open classrooms. After the practicum, they discussed 
what had gone on in the classroom with the consultants who had been observing during 
the practicum. . * 

The 1971 isunimer institutes were simMar, except tha.t during the last two weeks 
of the summer, the participants returned to their home schools before the start of 
the new term to reorganize their classroons in ways that would reflect what they 
had learned at tfie^ institute. Again, consultants were available to them for help 
with the physlcaT reornanfzation of thie classrooms, and to answer questions "arisTng 

from the inevitable difficulties of trying out new ways hf teaching. 

; : ^ 
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The ]972 sunmer Institute saw sofne changes In the progrim^ tight district 

coordinators had been Ihired and had visited England in the fal 11 of 1971 » Their 

study of the English infant and primary schools kd them to chai^^e the length ^f the 

summer institute for the educators from four weetcs to tWo weeks,^ a <j to add an 

institute just for principa]s--to enable them to undersband the ^pen cla|ssroom 

approach, and thereby be willing to provide the necessary suppor^ to their teapers. 

In the English infant and primary schooU\ their head teachers (^he equivalent 

American principals) function more as master teachers than administrators, since] 

they generally preside over much smaller schools, and they are of^ten relieved o^l 

many administrative duties by teachers acting as departn^nt heads. The heav> 
V 

administrative duties of. American principals leave very little tim* for close 

■ ^ 

involvement in instruction. The principals* institute' was designed to inV^ruct 
principals in-the theory and practice of open educatiQn goals d|idito enable them 
to* be more empathetic with their teachers* prof)lems in^^ie new approach. ' 

the 77 principals attending from all over the state 'were managed so that ^ ^ 

learning occurred in mucK the same way that it would in an open classroom. The , 

principals were taken to a junkyard, or a mountain, afid, in the words of Don , 

Williams, British consultant to K-ECE^says, '^We got enough materials and experi- 
ences frpm^ those two sit^s to last all week." 

However,. Ms.* Lemon felt jthat one element missing in the principals* training 
was . . > ' ^ 

. . .lack of a structure that all<iwed the principals time to process and to 
''discuss the learning thai they had^oi^e through, so that they could verbalize 
^ what had happened to them. There wasn't time built into the institute for 
this to , happen, and this was a mistake. It's important, in thp insorvice 
to manag^ the ,envi ronment so that these things do happen. ^ 

Behind this coir^^cnt is the b(Hief, so often expro^ssod by those iVwolved in this 

program, thjtt personal grgwth and self-awareness niust occur before* changes 'in the 

classroon c^n be expected. 

The 1972 ,su??ifr.er VfHtitute for Veachers focused on putiiny ihd teacher in 

ihe>tudaftts' m*j they could fe«> I uhH U 's )ikp not'CiQ bio** every tfiing, 



The six djii^s of workshops, discussions, *Tectiires, and, feedback sessions for 



and not be allov/ed sometimes to learn in , the style most comfortable* to them. 
The effect of this role reversal was that keachers became ipore patient voth • 
children/ According to one participant* the consultants ^'loosened all of us up, 
and moved us away from rigid categorizing. There were lots of resources and we 
came away with materials and real kriowhow' about making things, 

One of the unique difficulties Ip the subsequent institutes was providing 
learning, experiences that benefitted botli new participants' and those returning 
for their second summer. The problem was solved by having the .returnees work 
with the new people in the first week, sharing teacher-made materials and ideas. 

9 \ j 

The second week was spent back at the home. schools , rearrarging the classrjooms 
into learning centers and pulling together ideas and materials gathered ftjom the 

. i 

institute. Teachers^ insecurities may also be reflected in their reliance on 
textbooks, paper work, and elaborate materials. If the inservice training is 
successful, and. If principaU are supportive', the teachers will learn to produce 
many of their ov/n materials, thereby fitting material s ^o the children ttiey have, 
rather than the reverse. 

. The 1973 summer institute was planned to reflect the changing needs of the 
program^ Increased funding from the state legislature expanded the program from 
148 classes (fall 1972) to .680 daises by fall 1973. In 1973, by the summer's end, 
2500 principals, supervisors and teachers had gone through the K-ECE training. To 
handle these numbers, 60 educators, primarily classroom teachers- with at least 
a year's experience In open education were trained as master teachers for the in- 
stitutes. They were trained in a one-week'institut? in facilitating and advising, 
as' well as in the theory and philosophy of developmental learn'ing psychology. At 
four university sites, the 60 master, educators led workshops and disiu-ssions 'in . 
teams. After the week of residential training, pri^jclpals helped with follow-up 
for their schools^ during the year. \ \ * 



The mushrooming expansion of the program has caused those responsible to ^' 
become concerned about the qualijty.and staying power of the open movement. They 
rely on the Institutes and the eight district coordinators who share the major 
responsibility for institute planning, and also act as on-site consultants to 
all K-ECE centers In their region. The coor^Ujq^ors* salaries have been paid 
through EPOA and Title III funding/ Four of the 1973-74 salaries are being pro- 
vided through state funding^ the others will come fron) Title III. All eight 
coordinators n^^et together at least two days each month to plan workshops and 

m 

advisory services] Although turnover among the coordinators has been large 
(about 50 percent left after the first year), and their backgrounds are diverse 
(a kindergarten teacher with an MA; a principal; a Ph.O in administration; con- 
sul tartt^ from LINC; graduates of the early childhood program at the University of 
North Carolina), they have become a closely kn1t g.rc^lip because of their need to 
fnake joint decisions concerning program policy. It may be that the ultimate 
success of the program depends upon the coordinators' presence In the program-- 
their inservice, workshops that provide ijnnediate and relevant help to teaching 
staff, their general problem-solving str^tegies^ and their help in selecting 
participants and school sites that will offer the greatest chance of success to l:he 
kindergarten centers. 

Dop Williams is Headmaster at' Goring-on~the-Thames in Oxfordshire, England, 
when he is not a consultant to K-ECE program in North Carol ina, As"a district^ . 
.coordinator, Williams attenipted to spend one day in each of the ten schools he served. 
Me held math v;orkshops, talked to teachers and principals about ^ecific problems, 
helped to physically Rearrange a classroom so that more learning centers could be 
accommodated, or seifj/ed as a master teacher by working with the children. Since the 
program is expanding so quickly, the coordinators will have to spend more time in 
large-group workshops rather than visiting schools. Because the coordinators ^ 
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staff wiirnot be^cnlarged, nor the number of coordinators increased/ Williams 

is afraid tbat the coordinator will become exclusiv61)^i an administrator, fie says: 

We must be able to offer ongoing training to those existing sites. One extra 
year of schooling won*t make a diff/jrenbe to the children, if their teachers^ 
aren't Adequately trained. \^ 

However, he is not without hope that the sumer institutes can accomplish their 
objectives: ; • • • 

The strengths of the An^erican system lie in. the nature of the people; they 
are nx)re open; less difficult to motivate towards this way of working. 
British teachers take longer to change and tenured positions cause them to 
be more difficult to rrjove toward new approaches. The major stumbling block 
in the American system, as I see it, Js the need to evaluate almost anything 
that moves. 

Commenting on the difficulties special education teachers experience' upon 

giving up their' accustofned roles to .become part of the requl^r staff, Williams says: 

We hav^ to allow teachers to gvxiw jusli like we let children grow. We threaten 
teachers far too much by expecting them to make rapid dlri^ngci-v^ 
' long time untii good relationships between the children and tea^er§> between 
teacher^' and teachers, and between taachers and :principal , provin^Lstj}^ 



(^ality of Mving, da^-by-day. It begins with looking at'what tTO^ctnldren 
f^eed^ and after'a long .period of experimentation and growth, th^ may lead 
to an integratcd^day , muUi-aged arrangement. 




Evaluatjon * ^ 

,LINC conducted eyaluat1on\by compfrHrrg' pre "an^ post-test results from the 
Harris-Goodenough Oraw^A-Man Te^& and^the Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE), Stan- 
ford Achlevenient Tost and Classroom Betiavior Inventory. ^ ' ^ 

Ihe pre-test san>ple for'the >971-72 Annual Evaluation^f the North Carolina 
State^Supportad kindergarten/Early Childhood Program is composed of the ' 
2|28C f1ve-ycar-i>1d children who were administered the pre-test ^battery by 
their classroom teachers before October 15', 1971. The teachers also*adm1n1-' 
, stored the postrtest battery in Hay [1972]. The post-t;est sample -was applied 
to 711'Ch1ldren in 16 centers randomly selected from the 54 parti.cipati.ng 
centers. Some ZH s1x-ye:ir-old children, who were eTirolled as kindergarteners 

. the precluding yiiar, wore also randomly selected by centers for inclusion in 

^ the evaluation. . ' ' 

(There Is no way to count the number of teachers^and students who'are 
influortcedxindirectly by the kindergarten/early childhood activities. There 
is evidence that indi^atejs that entire schools, and entire schoor^syTfN;^^* 
are affected by.our- sm-all core of advocates for child-centered instructio^r^, ) 
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I; Draw- A Man Test: It may be concluded, based on the data from 
the pre- and post^st administrations of the Draw-A-Man Tes^tJhat 
children involved In the North Carol iira kindergarten program will gain 
approximately two months in mental /age for 6very one month of involvement 
in the program* The available data also indicates that children are making 
.larger yearly gains as the p'rogram progresses. There are two factors, 
contributing to this conclusion; (1) greater, sophistication in administering 
the test due to better, instruction during, the summer institutes, from LINC 
staff; and (2) better overall staff developnient via the summer institutes 
and follow-up training sessions. ' . ' 

2. Test of Bas ic Ex periences/Lancjuage: F4ve-year-old children who 
participated in the North Carofina kindergarten program for--^e 1971-72 
school yeaf* pV'ogressed from a mean raw score of 16.0 {32hd percentile) on 
the TOBE:- Language at the beginning of the year to ^ mean raw "score of 
22.0 (74th percentile) on the post- test, fof^ a gain of 42 percentile points. 

3. . Test of Basic Experience: ^Mathematics ; The participating five-year- 
olds advanced from a mean raw score of 16.5 (32nd percentile) on the TOBE: 
Mathefiiatics pre-test to a post-test score of 21 .4 .(6^6tn percentile), indicating 
an increase of 34 percentile points. . 

4. Sta.nf ord Ach j evemen t Tes t ; ' The six-year-old children who attended 
a state-supported kindergarten as *f1ve-year. olds scored on.or above the ^ * 
grade level equivalent of the national norm' sample on four (paragraph meaning, 
vocabulary, ;Word study skills and arithmetic^ of the six'subtests of thS, , 
Stanford Achievement Test. * The sixryear-oVd sample scored only one month ^ 
below th^ national norm on the' two remaining' subtests (word reading and ' 
spelling)* The six-year-old sample scored two ntonths above the natiopal 

•norm on the vocabulary subtest. ^ 

5/ CI ass'room^Beha V 1 or I nventory :^ There were significant (at the .001 
•level)^ positive -Changes on all three subtests of the CBI for the participating 
f1ve-ye^> -old students. It may be concluded, theref are, « that children who 
participate in the kihdergarteh/early childhood progAni: a) show more 
^extrdverted behavior at the end of thevj&AT than aOthe beginning; i)) appear 
to'be roor^ considerate artd tolerant^fothe?^''''?l"i^ie tinje of post-testing 
than at the time ^of pre-testing; and c) appear to' complete more initiated 
tasks\at the end of the year than^ at the beginning^" The mean raw scores 
on the CBI for the six-year-old. sar^ple indicate that the changes produced 
. by the -kindergarten exf^rience wore maintained through the first grade. 



Con£lus|pn_ ^ * / • ^ 

• ' . " .1 

In classrooms where teachers encourage children to pursue learning in 

an independent^ even unorthodox, fashion; where learning is assumed to grow 

naturally out of a child's daily life and interests; and wherq teachers have 

the knowledge and confidence to provide an environment where all styles lSf 

learning are equally vd1ued--there the handicapped child has a^chance to feel 

himself/herself a part of the whole classroom. He is not a problem for the 

teacher to solve, but one child ariiong many children who are acquiring new 

concepts, skills, and attitudes at a pace and in a manner that respects their 

individuality and uniqueness. / . 

Open educators are convinced that this approach will ease the integration 

of handicapped children into the regular classroom. Early childhood educators 

in North Carolina are engaged in bringing this kind of classroom to their state^"^ 

Careful observation of this movement is necessary for those concerned with t'he 

mairistreaming of exceptional children into regular classrooms,.. 
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Division of Kindergarten-Early Childhood Education, I nforn^tion about 
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All information quoted directly, from North Carolina State Supported Early 
Childhood- Demonstration Centers, Third Annual Evaluation, I97I3I972, 
The Learning Institute of North Carolina, 1006 Lamond Avenue, Durham, N.C, 
October, 1972,: 
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J ..rural co-operative venture \hai tvaino itinerant team% and Bphool^dsod 
Qpe0iali&t8 to maintain handicapped children in 'the regular alaesroom through 
the use of a flexible^ but structured^ cofrmrunication model called Learning 
AmVysia, Eeeenpially directed^ toward discovering t}ie child's own learning 
etrHcgies^ reinforcing his academic and emotional 'strengttis^ and to prorating ' 
an ^tmsphere: of 3elf ^renewal for the child ^ teachers, and team members^ the 
pri^gi^am has been in existence for four years and shows every indication of\^ 
expanding its services. Where specialists must, b^e provided on an itinerant 
ba^iSy due to geographical or financial donsiderations j and where adfninistrative 
arrangements are. responsive to the needs of individual ' situations y pha model has 
proven successful, \ " \ • . 

, ■ - ■ ' ■ : > ^ ^ ' . ■ ■ 

i. NORTHWEST jOLpfWOa CHILD STUDY CENT ^ A LEARNING ANALYSIS APPROACH* 

In rural Colorado, on the Western slope of the Continental Divide,* is a^.;^ 
five-district cooperative that Has been pooling money, people, and idSas since 
1966 to he>p children with' learning hamiicaps. Encompass^g a 60G0-square-mi1e^ 
three-county ar^a, The. Child Study, Center represents one approach to^ serving ' 



handicapped children In rural areas On a small budget* ' 

When ESEA mprffey m> made available in 1965, Donald Sanders, a consultant^ 



in Special Education at the Colorado Department of Edudation^ was interested 
" i n ~ HeTpi tif d i s tr i c t s u se T tl e I moneT b " i her ea se thei r s jD'ec i iaT"" "eTucariW T^^^^ 

three Routt County school superintendents, faced with the problem of trying to 
^provide resources beyond a minimal remedial reading/speech therapy program for 

\\kQ]r students, and unable to afford full-time specialists, decided to combine' ^ 
^^^ir-f^deraV monies ($5800), and the first Title I cooper^(tive in Colorado ^was 

forM^d. *^6n Sanders was hired as its Director of Special Education. 

\The 'first year of the cooperative, two ^el f-ccntaii^ed classroonj^were ' 

operated for thirty children who were bussed from neighboring communities and 

housed fn the Steamboat Springs junior high school. S^inders explains that 



first ye^r, "My orientation was like anyone else's - I was interested in 



\ 



Contact .person: _Oorjald Sanders, Program Director of the Child Study Center , . 
P. O. -Box YY,' Steamboat Springs, Colorado 80477 (303) $79-0391 



protecting the children from pressures, .and hiring people who understood = 
their sensitivities." .But Sanders knew that the real difficulty in 
reniedlating special education children from their self-conitained classroo'iks 



was in convincing the classroom teafcher to tdlfe them back. "Yog. become ^ejl most 
afraid to do too much for them if the system won't readmit them," he^xp' ains. 
Wanting out of that double bind, Sanders attempted ^ new approach^ hIb, pj-oposed 
a, program to USOE,' Title III , "Classroom Management of, the Handicapped," that 
would develop a model whereby handicapped children' would be maintained in the \ 
classroom, py rpeans of aji itinerant team and' one special education teacher 
permanently housed in the school, but now, designated a "Child Study, Teacher." 
. \ The name change was more than a semantic ploy; it indicated a child-centered, 
team approach that was 1^) become thQ basis of the program for the^ next four 
years. The Title III proposal focused on evolving a 'learning Analysis'^ 
approach that wo»4d provide regular l&^chers with the team support to maintain 

handicapped children withih the classroom. The proposal v^as accepted^ and 

.L...-„^. ^ ^ . , ,^ ' . ^ 

funded^for $614)00 in 1969, '"$447895 

# ■ • , 

project.is now solely supported by district funds, 

Basic to the assumptions of the' Learning Analysis Model was the notion 
that a serien)t benefits would accrue from working with exceptional children 
in familiar environments--both regutlir classrooms and their own homes. It was 
felt that academic progress and self-6oncept Improved by association with 
^'"^^^regular students; that parents teachers ' , and peers V opinions'of the child 
became mor<a accepting when the child became part of nornfial school routine; 
^ and that the child's social skills and affective behavior showed signs of greater 

harmony with acceptable behavior standards in the regular classroom. ^ 



The first ^ear of the Title III gra.nt was spent fn planning," and the 
. self-contained class rooms were maintained. Sanders looks back over that 
initial exRerience; ' * ^ ^ 

We didn't.know wKat telse to do but to tefl the clasmom teachers tb^t 
-we wanted to help them. Their. reaction was one of confusion. ^The primary 
teachers had the i<Jea that we undersiibod what the> wanted all alonq; they 
saw us as a partner, but the intermediate teachers, felt that we wouldn't 
•oe able to relieve them,, or that "we couldn't do' whdt we,,said we would.. 

. The proposal had been written to focus 'on "the primary grades, •K-3) , but ' 
the 4th, Sth, and 6th grade teachers wanted th6 relief as well. Sanders feels 
that focusing on the primary children at first was protection fOc the project. 
They simply could not have managed, in that injtiaT year, all the children who 
needed attention if the entire elementary popjlation had been included. And 
the primary teachers were ptiilosopfii call in agreement with the cbn.cept 'of 
mains treaming. Sanders says, 

% \ ■ - 
JH® reasons we changed from the s^lf-contained prpgranj was that 

the children weren't being referred early enough. We :,uspected teachers 
r didn t know how to identify them, or, didn't want to poirU them out as 
»^£tarded. They hated to have us take a child 'out of their room, and that 
w^s an asset. 

\ < ' ' ' • " 4 ' 
^^^^^^^^i. Study Center- provi ded Mnservi ce to 25-priif)ary tracherr irr the 

rmt ye^r— there were workshops , '.retreats , and an inservice coordinator from 
the University of Northern Colorado who offered evening courses tnat some ' 
teacher| took for col lege credi t. The inser\/ice training focused on early 
identification of deviant behaviors, child development theory, and positive 
affective behavior between teachers and children. Primarily, however, the 
teachers were introduced to the. Learning Analysis approach which remains the 
.foundation of the process used by the Child Study Team to ''pro'vide mutual 
support and help to all those people concerned with the child." 
The Team • . ^ ' 

Thf coordinator and pivotal merdber of the Child Study Team is the Child 
Sti/dy, Teachdr (GST). There is a CST in every building in the cooperative- 11. 
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at this time./ All CST are credentialed EH or kMH* ,teacheh; tijeir previous 

experience is extremely varied. They are chosen primarily for' the^J^estre 

to workr'in 'a collective §ffort, and their conm1tmen,t\ the concept\that a 

mutually suppor.tive atmosphere Is the most eftective way to create an en- 

vironment./that will help chiiaren with difficulties. They must be skille'i 

people who are willing to share their skills. Sanders s^^ys, ' * . 

You really ktktft what accountability is in a. team situation, because » • 
you have to know what your objectives are and be able to state them - ' ♦ 
clearly; you must be able to say "here's what I'm trying to do. &nd V 
?r? ^ "f!,^ ^ ^®^P-" you" re, working as a loner, you cah work' " 
with a child and not be called upon 'tb articulate thfe^c- things. , - 

The CST .is the link between the ChiJd^Stu^y Center staff and the class- 
room teacher. How a particular C^f^orks in any building depends^upon the 
general school environment^ the expectations of the staff .tte principal's 
perception of his Instructional role, the exceptionalities children 
needing the services of a CST, and the. physical facilities. One of the 
buildings is participating in the IGE system,**wh1ch calls for a complete ' 
restructuring of teaching arrangements, and team teachVg has-been imple- 
mented. Another building has. |)artictpated In an affective training workshop 
which has brought about tremendous changes in teachers' attitudes concerning 
the Iniportance of students' self-concept and 'Jelf-expression. In some „• 
schools, CST works with Very ^ew children directly, concentrating instead 



* An educationally handicapped child is one,whos6 behavior manifests ttself " 
u^ij?^ ^ wnner that it'is interfering or is llkely to interfere with the 
child s own jeducation process or the education process of others. ..An educable 
mentally handicapped child 1,s one who, because of retarded mental developirtehf, 
is unable to participate in or benefit' from the classroom program regularly 
provided,- but who nonetheless possesses the ability to learn...!' Administrative 
Procedures for the Special Education Program . Denver: Colorado department of 
Education, 1970-, p-. 3. ^ 

**A design for reorganizing, school personnel to Improve curriculum and Indivi- 
dualize Instruction which was developed by the Research & development Center 
for Cognitive' Learning at the University of Wisconsin. Klausmeier*, H. , Morrow, 
K. , and Walter, 0. Individually Guided Education In the Hultiutilt Elementanv ' 
School; Guidelines for Implementation . Madison; Wisconsin Rpsearrh A npwi'np. 
men t Center for Cognitive Learning, University of Wisconsin, 1968. 



on giving the teachers a chajfice to explore, ;1h tfiefr W w^$V^ f^^ 
injdfvlduallzing ^rograrfiS. All children are Viewed' as poterll^ recipients 
for special education serv.ices then, because, at any one time, there be . 
any nuBfcer of children experiencing difficulties, Inl)ther buildings, the 
CSf may work directly- w1 th several chi^ldren a day , following a' program of 
beha/ioral and academic objectives that have been deterinined through the 
Learning Analysis mojdel\ jhe CST may work'^with the child in the class-room, 
or'on aipuTl-out befsis, depending upon tRe teacher's willingness to have the 
CST in classroom, the child's, willingness tovleave'the olassroom, and |he 
faci 1 i tie ' aval Vabfe for the C^T for.w^rk w1t,h the ch'ild.. Ho child remains 
out of the classroom for longer than a^hpur a day, rhost of them for much 
les^.^time. . . ^ - , » 

The Child Study .Center provides Itinera^it teams'to suppleir^ent the work of 
the CST, , A team cons^is^ts of ^psychologist, a social worker, a speech 
therapi^^ aftd there are three such teams* A team visits each balding in 
the cooperative at least; once a week* more often twice; The buil(fing principal 
and Donald Sanders of the Center may also be members/ The amount of time 
.„aniAtf9Xt JthA.P^^^^ 



ment of hik-invo>vement in the. process. The principal of ^the school partici- 
pating in the I6E si'stem wa^ very enthusiastic about the clianges taking place 
in his. school, and gave a great deal of his time to the team. Sanders is less 
able to get to each building as often as he would Vike, since the Center serves 
five districts, covering large distances. His role is one of re^view and 
interpretation of program goals, re^sponsibility for effejctivp staff interaction 
and administrative a^ent of the Child Study Centdr Board. 

The roles of the psychologist, social worker, and. speech therapist are 
intricately woven into the fabric of the Laarning Analysis. approach. Thb psy- 
chologist's prime function is to draw out the teacher to state the child's 
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problem cledHy; to understand U, to encourage the teacher to explain what 
he/she has thought about the problem, and to' support whatever sounds good. 
• i.e., latching orf. to what makes sense. Rather 'thW using a conventional , , 
series of tests to'pinpalnt these areas, the psychologist typically will , ' 
observe the chifd in the classro^iti and/or meet with him for individual or * : 
small-group talks. He is further jnvolved with the parents', both in home vilits 
or at a team meetiog, in an attempt to foster a Consistent learning environ- . 
^ ment for the child. The .social worker's contribution to parents and children " . 
takes, -the farm of nonclinic'al counse'ling and othfe/ Supportive behaviors. The 
speech- therapist's primary responsibility is to explore the methods that best ' 
help the Child alleviate-spfeech, language, or hearing>roblems. nh.e speech 
therapist shares the methods and materials he/she uses with class-room teachers 
and parents. • • . " . 

Learnin| Anal ysis uti d How It Works ' * . ^''^ . 

■ Learning Analysis is a five-step process designed^to; facilitate communication 
and mjitual support between tk' Center staff, the classroom teacher, and the 

technique that depends upon the interaction of 
peopleWlts success. Throughout the five steps, there is an emphasis on 
communication to promote mutual . trust and confidence and getting to^knbw each 
other ks people, not as specialists. The five steps cbnsist of :^ 



1, 



Developing awareness through active listening, which involves verbal 
and nonverbal skills. 

Expressing positive feedback relevant to the message articulated by 
the other person. 

Organizi/ig a learning strategy to zero in on some basic, but 
acKievable. aspect of the problem. 

£/p|oring the learning environment with an attitude of joi'V venture 
t^iat .focuses on the child's assets. ^ <y. ^^muie 

solution^^"^ closure on some aspect of the problem through' a joint 



the' process of Learr^ing Analysis was designed to iieVp al^ children learn 
how to become more confident and feel more fulfilled} and to help' them ■ 
develop) positive self ^concepts through encouragement and positive experiences. 
The assumptions under which the program operates are 1) parents and teachers 
together can best help the child devQ.lo"p^ is unique qualities; 2) realistic 
levels of achievement'should be expected of .the child; 3) all "children can^ 
find a level at whichthey can ' succeed i and 4) the Child Study Team practices 
encouragement and r^yfird for success. 

Th'e Learning Analysis begins with the classroom teacher's referral cff the 
chiyd to C5T. The teacher indicates, on a written form, the particular 
problems he/she perceives the child is having.. The point of the first meeting 
(referred to as a "staffing"), which usually Includes the three-member- team, 
the CSt.and the teacher, is |p isolate the problem that the team will work on. 
Each member of the team works to discover the child's strengths- and to find 
ways to accentuate these while attempting to uncover the personal learning 
techniques the child may^be using to co|ipensate for his" difflcUltjes. The. 
^eqon^d Step In' tKe pi^'cess Is for psyc>ioTogTsT jind the CST to observe' the 
ch'ild in the classroom to determine which factors' contribute to his strengths 

' ■ ■ " -, ■ ; -v iv ■ • 

and which deter him from, success. If it is thought that some testing will 

provide a clearer pi cture-of the problem; an ITPA, WISC, or .othe>Mnstrum€nt^ 

°" P ■' ' * ■ \ 

be admihistered, but it will. serve only as. a sma-ll piece of the puzzle,. . 

Afte/ a period of observatilon and analysis of any .tests , the' team will R.cet 
again an^plan specific learjiing or behavToral objectives for the cKlld. The 
LearninJ Analysis Plan',, written by the CSJ, lists specific objectives- 
determined with the student when feasible--stating that the s^-udent Is able 
to do specific potenti^ally achievable tasks only with help from a specialist 
or oth«?r assistant. It also Iridicates what previously difficultTai^lfs the 



Student learned to do Independently (which mu^t* relate to the specific 

objectives). These objectives are reviewed quarterly by Sanders and the . : 

Child Study Teara. Sanders explains » ' . ^ 

|If wc^re jhot really accountable, then an objective can be written 
Isuch as» "(:h1ld completed a level. In Distar." To complete a program 
|1s not an objective; It is not arf.anejysis of learning. The CST must 
learn how to think the objective^ through clearly so that they are 
attainable by the child. * 

'This Is the first year that the .objectives for students have been put in 

wHtirjg. Previously* feedback, in the form of teachers' subjective' judgments 

f the child^s progress was used as a gauge • Sanders made the switch to 

riling objectives because he felt that the Center staff was leaning too 



|uch toward teacher advocacy; he How wants to involve the child more directly 

|n what , the staff is doing. n«* v 

I Jhis is about as cognitive as. we get. It allows fo^ the evaluation of a 
problem or an objective. The rest of the model is almost a language* 
when its done right. We hope that this model of talking to e^ch other 
would be exemplary of how teachers might talk to their Kids. , 

Once a learning strategy has been developed* and each member of the /team 

s satisfied that it reflects their understanding of the situation, the CST 

IJas-the responsibility of supporting the; classroom teacher to implement it— ^ — 

vjfhether through direct help to the child, or in conferences with , the teacher * 

(T parents. The CST records the child^s progress on the Learning Analysis 

'Rlan and, as progress becomes apparent, periodic written evaluations are made. 

^ the strategy appears not to be working after a certain period of time, the 

tea^ has another staffing and new ideas are generated, and the process con^ 

tinu^s until demonstrable impro\^ement has been achieved. 

The Prt^blems ^ ^ 

Resi^Jtance to change: .Anytime the usual' balance is changed there are 

resistance's. Thus, there must be strategies for meeting resistance. , In any 

new prograci where people are asked to relate in new ways to each other/to new 
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staff members, or to exceptionalities in children they perhaps have not inet 
before, there will be reslStanpe on the part of some staff nieirfcers. The Child 
Study Teams were psked, "What successful mechanisms have you used In o^Vcoming 
resistance to change?" ^ 

One CST feels that the fact that she is a*full-time member of the buildin? 
staff is the most esse'ntial aspect in alleviating resistance. 

■ * _ . . . ' . * . . 

Teachers' resistance was pressure-based because of not knowing whether S 
they would have enough time to deal properly with these chiltiren. In son 
cases, adding aides and-helping them to. restructure their rooms helped ' 
overcome resistance. , But helping one teacher to sucpeed became a mod^l for 
others--that was what convinced them the most. Thisy saw results, and that 
validated us. ' - • ' - • 

Another CST says, . ' ^ 

At first the te'achers were hostile to my role . I had been a remedial 
reading teacher in-the building and had always p\jlled the kids out /of the 
Classrooili. The other teachers were accustomed to this ahd-theyfelt th^t 
nothing co,uld be. done if th'e kids remained in the classroom. Wlien I , 
stopped taking kids out that first year, they were pretty annoyed. I 
• felt that I had to bre^k away from the old way of doing things, so I 
completely refused to pull any child out for work. I found a few teachers 
who would let me go into the classroom and work with- children there. 
This year [the second], i have started to take kids out because ft's 
more convenient and I can afford to do that now; the teacKfers no longer 

— expect-me to work exclusi vely-on a pul 1 -out tasis Nov^r some teacherr ^ — 

usQ.me completely dif.ferently than others— they ',11 ask me what to do ab^ut 
a specific problem, orUo test a (^hil(^, or to come u^ with a new idea for 
a child. who we're not working with but whom she knows needs a little some- 
thing extra. . • ' 

A team psychologist says, , ■ 

' If we can talk ih.terms of the' affective side of the child and show that 
we ^hink about him In a very positive way--talking less about his negative 
aspects' and stressing Ais strength§-\/i th the collective strength and will 
of our st^ff menders, we fJq^ overcome teachers' resistances. 

I ' . \ 

A social v/orker nojtes, • "J ' ' 

If the teacher thinks that there are no alternative ways for dealing with 
a child then sh^ may decide what must be dohe for that child-? in a very 
• narrow W£^y. She does not, see any other pos$ibi lltios .for him. Then she 
may view, us as obstructionists 'to getting th*e child channeled in tlie ,. 
dir-ection she envisions for him., Byt we of/er alternatives in any situation 
there's no. one narrow way to go. . We don't need to" be liiiil ted that- way. 
. And maybe, it takes someone from outside the daily situation to offer that 
objective kind of help. ' - • 



A siiperintendent-adds, ' -> 

The most Important thing Is to^have patience. When you start a program 
like this, most people don't think you can do It. You have to give people, 
ttwe to come around to It. You have to build jconttdence with the other 
■ teachers; you have to have competent people. I wasn't convinced In the 
bfiiglnning, but the staff showed me they could do it. And the other- teachers 
began to be convinced,. as well* • ' , ' ' ' 

A prfnclpal recalls, 

When th6 Child $tuc(y team^came In, I tried to keep an open mind. We knew 
,we needed help in many areas, but we had to sell the staff on it, because 
. they felt that they were being interfered with. Workshops and inservice 
ti^alnlng held before the 'team came in were sofiiewhat helpful, but the 
teachers remained :;kepticali What changed their attitudes ^was seeing that 
they just weren't reaching some of the special education children, and 
that it was possible to r^ach them, They were helped to recognize the 
problems that these children h^d, and what could be dorte for them. The - 
Center also helped us to find paraprofessionals. And, at first, the staff 
, was afraid that their jobs we're in jeopardy-^that the teaching staff would 
be cut down. That was not our intention, and we made siUre the staff realized 
that the ajdes were there to help* It's a rewarding thing to see children 
get, help that they never had before--that m^kes me happy, V • 

. Sanders explains i 

If the process is well done, we avoid false exoectations. That's what can 
get us in a bind. We've learned that v^hen we'rfe having trouble It's 
because someone has an expectation that doesji't coincide with ours. If 
we can put our finger on what it is we need to do with the teacher,' student, 

and^pareats , -then^ whatever J^e^jauce ^ibl^^^^ We ,s ti 1 1_jiiyjno.t_ know j 

what to do about every problem that a teacher will bring up. Sometimes" ' ^ 
she will come up wit^ her own answers when she se^s how the process works. 
And if we don't knciw how to. work with a ceftaln kind of child, we just have 
to learn. ■ " , : 

Because team members openly conmunlcated their uncertainties and inabi litijes ^ 

♦ 

with the regular teaching staff, the entire process wS5 denfiystified. It 
eventually became apparent to thp teachers that there Is no one way to help a 
child; therS are no huge obstacles'to overcome, there is simply a process that 
proceecfs through a mutuality of .respect and shared exploration. 
The Successes ' 

The Child Study Team forms the base upon which the administrative hierarchy " 
is built. The tfeam is directly responsible to the program" director who, in, turn, 
answers to th.e Child Study Center Board, whi.Ch is composed of the five district * 



superintendents. Don Sanders credits this arrangement with njuch of the success 
of the program. .\He feels 'tha^t ItTs critical- to h^ve the decision makers - 
, actively Involved both In the pl^fnnin^- ind malntehance of' the progrjufi, even 
though each superintendent has quite distinct Ideas about Jhe way th6 team 
should function in his buildings. Respect,^for these, diffepencsi characterizes 
the Center approach at b'oth adm1n1stratf'v6 and staff levels. That each team 
func^ons well] in quite different arrangements at each school speaks well for 
the flexi bill t!y of both the Learning Analysis theory and the people practicing 

It..- ■ ■-■v^" ' • ' ' ■ ■ : . 

In the one school 'that adopted IGE Is teafn teaching strucj^ure, the CST 
found a tremendously supportive atmosphere fo| hnr work; there :1s a built-in 
desire to share ic^eas and skills, and the tealT^ teaching situation encourages 
that desire. This particular CST works with v4ry few children directlyV she 
trains the teachers In the use of* various techniques, the teachers do most of 
the individualizing work- with ihe children. Botk the IGE an'd the Leaming; • 

_^y^^J^ ^PPr°A^]Ll*^l Ji?°''ta"ce of Identj fying the chijd's^ [ear^^ 
styles and strategies' and the two structures work in a completely complementary 

:^!sl)1on. ' ■ \ V , j ' 

At another school, 150 miles away, the staff participated in an "affective 

.training workshop," sponsored by the Interstate Educational Resource Service ' 

Center^ in S^U Lake Gity, Utah. Training teachers to, relate to children on 

aft Ihtimate and Individual |)asis claused one teacher with 16 years experience 

to completely restructurejher kindergarten classroom toward a more open, 

integrated concept. She explains how .the CST helped her: 

The CST reinforced me by having it« talk through my ideai about the 
children. Through. this I came to some. pretty ^ood ideas, just by 
having someone to talk to. I found, in all the years twt I've taught 
I really di,dn't know how to talk to children- -to find out hdw they were 
feeling. Now I want to know how to get them to e;<press their feelings 



rl?^2^ ?f their hostilities. By the time children 
reached third grade they were iri sorne pretty severe- fal-l^re patterns/ . 

c-?hV^? l^^^T I tHought it must bfe^ something that ' 

starts iftjcindergarten. didn't realize until this year that It was 
the structure Itself-we were just expecti/ig too much iJom'thern So 

. Htil 'Se d°a'lo? S L]'' t em Jj n many^of. SrS'ac^^^^^ 

t/>rhi «n^o ^ . ^ °V®^Pi.*^?^^ ^"a«'6quate:oA^ ■ 

rl?"^':"^! seeing^ things, but we don't knSw what we're see ng. " • 
The CST has been very helpful In this respect^but r use the tea^ev^ 
- nwre with parents now. Because Pm work1n^witrk^t6talrh^^^^^^^ . 

1ntll"5''-t'^'°^"^1^^ ^^Vl^' th^r S?en^^^aM^^^ 

Ir^^llii-i 'T^ey're^Gom ng to 'conferences and telling me about the^'r™ * ' 

fe!!^n?efwirh'us° ^ ^^'^^ P^^^^^l^S^^t sits in on'more of theSe con- 

/ , ■ * ' ' ' , ' ■ ' ' 

. Thej;enter's relationship to the community is Interesting, The Board . 

'of E^iication is oniy''slightly involvecT in the program, although they are 

invrted to Various ihservice programs. They had no.obdection to putting the 

program in the budgetlbecausa after the third year, when local finaricing was / 

necessary, they s'aw th^t 1 J was working. Sanders comments, \ » 

yLr^f^l!^ \ of publicity In 'the local paper, but I re^y doubt 
•t 3iJ5 ^ too^many people who fully understand what Ve' re doing. 
Lh L .'^r®^ It may be symt)tomat1c of our casual approach 

and that the program isn't an entity—or'an independent' service unit— 
-we're simply supporting the school distHct.^^^^^^^^ 

" - '^o^t^'^butlng-factor-iisi/ards -success was t lack of-any - ^ 

special education pro-am in^ some of the districts- before this cooperative 
program began. ,The community and parents were pleased that something was being- 
done for those children »yho Had been ajtjending s'chool */but\ clearly were not 
being helped In the ways they needed. Parents who might ha^e been resistant 
in the past to th^lnformatlon- that thefr children had problen^,(but no o>ie 
knew quite what they were) becamg extremely responsive to the cVnter's app^ach: 
"How cen .we all work together, to m'ake things better for your ^chl td?" 

An additional success^ factor was the use of. paraprofessionals made - 
available by the Center. Usually vpedple from the cotirounity, .their help was 
essential in the individualizing process. One superintendent says that it 
is .the aides that really mate the d1fferenc,e to ^he program's success and 
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without them it. would be very difficult. [3" ^ 

One supertntendent who -jpined the cooperative after it formed' remarked, 

V .It's morl difficult to correct sbmething than U begin something new. ' 

Our success is laraely due to that newness: we^had no tradition of 

specialieudcation in the district'to overcome. Teache.rs were able to. 

see for thefns elves how a i))entally handicapped child could feil^Jielped ''• 
- in the classroom, Indlviduali'zing students' programs so tfi'af'they 

wer6 challenged to work apd encouraged by their achievements made it^ 
. possible to pleasure their successes". Skeptical teachers saw that and 

iJegan to be convinced. ' 

. This iuperiritendent and his staff have observed definite change since 
the Center's p/ogra'm began. They aren't having nearly the numbe*^ of problems 
with children in the intermediate grades, today as they did four and five years 
ago, because they're, able to djagnose their, problems. 'They have learnedStipw the 
children learn and what their patterns are, and to conduct the kind ofi^teacher- 

■ - . , . ■ ' ■ ■ • 

to-teacher conversation that best describes the way a child compVehends a 
particular skill, ^ • 

^ Another superintendent ■yarns that success can't be seen in 60 or 90 days. 
In facti for the first slx'nonths it might look like, a dubious V^ture, because 
it. takes time'for people tiTtruTT'each other and confidenc^ to groW. It also 
takes a core of people who are' willing to stay with the programTT^r a few years 
and who are gratified by relatively small changes* because they understand that 
pennanent change is- effected by many small changes - over ^ime. Otherwise? 
regression is predictable. ^ .V 

The principal of the school structured on the I6E plan|sao^s that the CST ^ 
has trained his teachers to work with their students so well that, if the CST 
l0f t, thfe teacher^^^ continue to plan straitegies ^ Aisincj the Leartvfng Analysis 
mpd^J^.for children in trouble. Howeveri it is not Senders' intention to with- 
draw his CST from the nK)del , because he views that person as the necessary link 

.... . ' ^ J# ' ^ ' ■ ■ 

between the classroom teacher and* the itinerant staff, and the ca^talyst through 
which. change occ»jrs. He is convinced that any school already has what it needs 



to develop this moduli and that he can show themlhow to develop their own 

■ • ■ ■ V ■ , ■ . i \ , . ^1 P ^ • ■ 

resources. • . i T ' L 

■ ■ - ..I ■ : 

^ Sanders Is interested In seeing the Chi Id Study Center model replicated i 

I • ■ ' ■ • 

in other ar6as of the state. He feels that his staff can work wiilv-whateveip 

rosour^ people the jlocal schools have ^ but J t i s very 1 mporUnt 

districts to hire thjeir own people, ^i^nders can provi^ psychological , social 

worker* and admin1st)^ative resources. If the school or district can come up 

with one^special education teacher,Vhe/she can besome the coordinator (CST) for 

that school. J ^ - 

The way he wpuld^begin to develop the model in a new situation would be 

to work with the newUeacher, now a CST, to show him/her,how to listen very 

carefully to ^hat a r^eferring/teacher says so that th^. problem catT be isolatftd 

and defined. Once tf)e problem is isot^ted, the team s^^vis^the CST how t^ move 

through exploration to some point of closure where specific help is provided. 

The CST leorns how to Inform the referring teacher that she has bg^n heard and 

understood* and tHatithe CST thinks a particular area would b^vl reasonable 

beginning point. She then sees the child and shares Information/ wrth him about 

why the teapHs involved in his life* and arrives'at an agreement with the 

classroom teacher and tl.a child that the goals set up are mutually held by all ^ 

of them. ^ 0 

' ^ J 

Staff Trainin g ^ • 

In a program that stresses open communication and personal interaction, 

Jt is appropriate that training for the CST and team members is rather informal 

jind loosely structured, Durirt*g the first year of the f)roject retreats were held 

which gave the staff; a chance to get to know each ^ther outside of the^ir work 

situations. Workshops were held to explore new aj^proaches to learning, and. 

> training given in* the identification of learning/ disabilities and techniques 



for reniedlatlor^^. In.thfe.past few years the ioservice training for the Center 
staff has amounted to, the one-to-one Interaction that occurs when they are 
experiencing dil(ficulty with each other or with a parti cul an child. The staff 
also considers thpir work with the classroom teacher as a fortn'of fnservlce. 
..because.,the .objecilve ls to lrnprove the^teacher^ skills and c^nfide^^^^ 
that he/she can assW more resTwnsibf 11 ty for the child's projgr^ss* The 
Center staff is reluctant to set lip a structured Inservice progran^; they ' 
want to meet together,when the need arises and work out the probletiK^^they 
perceive 'as they occur. "As long as you have people* who are pretty seXf- 
actualizing," s^s Sanders', "thenlthe inservice can.s.^s pond 'to their nee^is." 

That the training approach is eclectic is best demonstrated by the staff's 
attitude toward behavior modification techniques. The team social worker says, 

yiS^n&f^r^'^iPf participation we use behavior modification 
techniques to modify the child's behavior so that it is more appropriate ^ 
to the situation, or to dave.lop motivationa'l drives through a system of 
positive rewards, or to alter the reinforcement schedules that the child 
Is already into. We don't use the charting" method, but we do use the 
, concepts and sqme of the techniques on an individual basis. Behavior 
modification and the humanistic approaches can blend. It's a quicker, 
more expedient Intervention. Parents, teachers, /[even students choose 

- this approach as often as psychologists do, perhips more often. The 
psychologist or social worker develops, the schedule which is then applied 
with the child's cooperation - he knows what he Wants to achieve. I feel 
more comfortable with it being used by our staff because all of them are 
a bit afraid of it. They really don't wapt to ke it too much because - 

•potentially it s very powerful, and we.'re 'reluc :knt ,to assume control 
powerfully influence others without that being tfieir decision too. If 
that is their decision we will support them, if|the desired change is 
appropriate, legal, etc. It is done togetherTT^ 

The staffings themselves become a^^earning situation for all the team 



members every time^they occur. As the team exploresf with a teacher, and/or 
a parent, the behavior patterns a child presents , ai they decide what to focus 



eac^ person leaves the 



on. With everyone contributing ideas and questions, 
staffing having learned more about the chi^TUy^thems^lVes , and each other. 



After the parent and teacher have left, the Center team remains to discuss' 
with the CST what they. might have done differently, what they will try if the 
present strategy doesn't work, and how they can be more supportive to each 
other, the child, parent, and teacher. The empjiasis is on success— how they ' 
can 'ci'eate the conditions for the thi Id- to experience success in his efforts ^ 
and what they rteed.to do for and with each other s6 that the procdss improves. . 
This is an on-the-spot training/learning situation that many inservice programs 
lack, and th'at many, teachers find the most aluable. 

Evaluation • • 

♦ ■ ' ' ' 

Available data Is from the third year of the program. 3 The specific 
objectives were: 

1. Handicapped students with a favorable prognosis* will be helped to 
the degree that they (a)"can participate in the regular classroom 
program and (b) can continue their education with no further assistance ^ 
from the specialist. 

2. The efficiency of students having handicaps with less favorable 
prognosis will be increased to the extent that they (a) can remain 
in their regular classroom program and (b) can continue their 
education v^it^rrJ^eastng assistance from a specialist. 

3. The continuation of the Title III project pfiilosophy and relevant 
activities will be insured beyond the final project year. 

4. Teachers will display a preference for the project program (provided 
they receive assistance from specialists) over a traditional self- 

. . contained special (education prograVn, 



♦Sanders e){pTa1ns the usage, "A 'favorable pn)gnosis' in a child is 
determined by the length of time the child ha's been disabled, the kind of 
condition, teacher observation, etc. We separate the handicap from the • 
disability: the disability is the disabling condition-, the handicap Is the 
degree to which the disability is a problem for the child. Our prognosis is 
in regard to the handicap, not the (disabi li tyi, The handicap- then", speaks of 
the behavior— the way the child resVonds because of his disability." 
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Instruments use;d to d^temlne whether the objectives had faeeh' achieved 

were a student follow-up survey, student prpblem records, staff reports, 

superintendents' mid-year reports, case studiesv aiid a teacher adequacy survey. 

Data were accumulated monthly from student evaluation reports and quarterly 

from aduHs, working- directly w1t^4he children- through 'l^ol low-up ;sun^ 

./ . • - . . ■ ' t ■ ^ 

and case studies. Data were in the form of frequency counts translated Into 

percentages and reportied Item .by item. Combined ratings of classroom teachers 

were suninarized. Out of a total 272 students referred to the CST In 1970-71 , 

123 (45.2X) required np furthei^ assistance from the CST or the team ^fter the. 

initial staffings in order to remain in the regular classroom. Fifty-nine- 

Students {Z\J%) were able to maintain adequate performance with ^decreasing 

assistance from the CST or team. Teachers V preference for' the projecit was 

determined through data gathered at a mid-year superintendents' conference 

held in each district. Teachers discussed their reactions to the project in 

small groups, and each group rated their preference for this project, compared 

to a self-contained arrajigement, on a seven-point scale (]«high; /"low, average 

rank ordered): • • 

Statement 

I would prefer: ' / ^ 

resource room aiiii sj>cciaTists available to students 
and teachers. : K7 

Learning Analysis as presi^ntly operiated. 2^ 

segregated special education classroom for vpart of 
the day, by schedule. 

resourte room and specialist available to students 

itinerant specialists to test and prescribe remedial 
programs. 4 . 6, , 

^ individualized assistance from speciafist without 
Learning Analysis procedures. 5.6 

special education in self contained classrooms. ^ hS.S 



The continuation of the project has bepn insured beyond the final funding 
year since ^11 'five districts comnltted local revenues to totally support the . 
project. The amount necessary to continue the program was $34,070. 

No clainis of general izabllity of data are made by the staff, but they do 

■^'iii!aintafTV"^tf«it-r'"-"-'^--v---V . : ,: . , 

[T]he notion Chat handicapped students can learn within the mainstream 
of the school Is generalizable. ' However, it must be emphasized that ; 
support personnel, i.e., psychologists, special education 'teachers, 
social workers, speech correctionists , all provided valuable assistance 
to the most significant person in th§ handicapped student's educational 
world--the teacher. The generalizable question, 'of; course, rests with 
the attitudes and skills acquired by this pers^on In coping wi^h tlie 
handicapped child.'* ^ 

\ . - ■ ■ . V - ■■ ■ ■ - ' : 

The staff continues to experiment with assessment measures, particularly 
■• ■ ,- ' - * \ ■ - / 

in the affective' realm. They, are not satisfied with the available iristrumerfts- 

V "/ ^ * ^ . - .. . / - . . 

and are attempting to develop their own projective measurement 'of self-concept. 
They feel strongly that it is essential tP be able tp demonstrate gains in 
nonacademic areas. * . 

The Future * . ^ 

'Orv January J\ 1973» the state was divided Into 12 planning regions for - 
statistical purposes. AccordlngHo mandatory legislation, by 1976 all districts 
will have to have "special education programs; districts will have the choice of 
developing their own programs independently, joining a cooperative and letting 
someone else develop their program, or combining both (three counties qooperate 
to Rurchase"services). "But all dlLtrkts are required to submit, a tentative 
plan fpr how they're goiiig to serve tliair handicapped children by 'January V, 1974. 
. By this decree,- the^stateJs- encouraging local d1strlcts'..Qrfi4tMty__to.deyelpp' 
what best meet their needs; the state is encouraging coordination between 
special and general education. Previously tfie Child Study Center had been 
ahead of the times in working toward that goial. 
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'. Replication of this Learning Analysis model in other areas--rural or 

urban--inay ftrst involve picking dut one school in whidv-<t<r demonstrate 1t 

and then creating a staff understanding of the kind of cormiitment involved. 

It can be a high-risk progwrn, because it depends' absolutely on the respect 

■ . , •' • . ' . ■ '. • ■ ^ 

and confidence that people are willing to give each other. The necessary 

minimum amount of commitment woul<i be a few teachers willing to examfne 

■ - . ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ , ■ . , . 

alternative ways of accommodating "children who have been previously excluded 

from regular classroomsi a principaV who is willing to beconje part of the 

Center team and attend staff ings so that he. is familiar with the process; a 

s\iperintendent who will take an acti\i'ie part in establishing the program 

because Ve sees, it as a way to servfe children who have not had help before. 

"You can't impose the model where it's not wanted by the key people, and we. 

W(VJldn't want to- do so," states Sanders. ^ 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Northwest 
Project . 
Undated. 



Colorado Child Study 
Steamboat' Springs I Colo.; 



jy^ter. 



Learni ng Ana lysis, 
mot 



Steamboat 



lysis. A (PACE) ' 
•Publication. 



2. IGRSC serves eight states (Arizona, ColoVado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming),'" through Title V-and state funding, to 
piSbvl de "support 1 n the 1 denti f 1,cat1 on and sped f 1 cati on of af fecti v$ 
goals and objectives... and assistance In the developtneht'al procedures, , 

> techniques and instrunwnts for assessing affective outcomes or conditions 
which facilitate or. inhibit affective growth and developfnent." Wight, A. 
Toward a Definition of Affect In Education . Monograph. Interstate 
•Educational Resource Center, 710 East Seco'nd South Street, Salt Lake City, 

• Utah 84102, May, 1972. - " . . 

3. Classroom Managetrtent of Handicapped Children . ESEA Title III, End of 
Project. Report. Steamboat Springs, Colo.: Child Study Center, 1972, 

4. Ibid.., p. 62. ~ 




Pluxeed out at ithe end of itfi third y^av^ the l^vidgb Street Blem$ntqry 
School minfitreoAing progvm in Xuba City, Calif oxmicy included 18 EMR 
students^ ageB ll-^lS, in regular olasses for three yeare tHth eome 100 other 
student & of 4th y 6th, and 6 th gr<xde^ It ,wa$ a tedcher^generated program^ 
with no funding other than speciat education state hk>ney for the 18 etudente* 
^ch of the four teachers assumed instt^ctional respon&ibiHty for all^&tu^^ 
dents, even though the students remained wtth one teacher during the day. 
The strength of the plan Dds that the teachers were Mte U>^1^^ 
integrated clqssroom of children with a variety of t^arhing abilities,! 
^md^ aid their social wd adademic gVowth b}f team planning, flexible thtnHngi 
^eat deal of hard. work. . ' « / . ' _ , 

YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA: TEAM PLANNING FOR INTEGRATION* ' 

Three years ago. Earl Perillo, aipedal education teacher, and two of . 
his colleagues at Bridge Street Elementary School--W11ma Bradshaw and Mary 
Lou Meck/essel--comb1ned fo/ces to provlde^a modeling atmosphere In which 

educable mentally retarded children could be maintained In regular classrooms* 

' ' ■ ■ ' . ■, ■' ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ , ■ ^ 

The tht{ee teachers had worked together for several years and were pe,rsoilally 

■ ■ . , ' ' • ' - • ■ ' ' . - ^' , - 

very compatible and mutually supportive. Further, they held these common . 
assumptions abouf children: that when, a group of children are isolated they 
take on each other's characteristics^ and their behavior deviates even more ^ 
from the norm; that social behavior can be" learned by modeling} that growth, 
both academic and social, will occur if the children are comfortable and 
the .teachers are happy; and that the way to accomplish change Is through 
collective action. ' ' ^ - 

y The Bridge Street program was a result of team planrti ng , rather than • 



^^^m teaching. T^he distinction resulted fro^n the pliysical arrangement of the 
building, rather. than any philosophical disagreement with the concept of 
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♦Contact person: Forrest Rounsavllle, School Psychologist, Yuba City 
Unified School District,' 234 Colusa Ave., Yuba City, Calif. 959P1 
(916) 742-2366 
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4ol is old and the faciTUIes 



team teaching. The school is old and the facnuies inadequate; the team 

teachers have their roofljs adjacent t(J each> other > but the walls renain intact, 

since according to the dUy code no alteration^ cani be made on the building. 

>Mhen these t^chersj attempted team teaching they found that the 

acoustics and the facilities fpr movement of groups of children'were 50 . 

inadequate that jt beCam^ burdensome to continue team teaching. -They reverted 
' . \ '\ ' ' . ' . - ' - ■ 

back to their original t^am planning approach. 

' ■ 1 ■ • K * ■ . 

\ . . . ■ . . ^ . 

Team Planning ^ \ 

Jr\6ge Street is a. lj-6 building, but the handicapped ch'ijpren in the 

primary (K-3) grades .are 'all housed at another school that uses an engineered 

' ' i ^ ' ■ " ' • ■ ■ " 

classroom approach (modeled after Santa Monica) to remediate learning prob- 

^ [ ^ ^ 

lems. For the past three years , after completing grade 3, thQse children 

transferred to Bridge Str'eet at the tfth qrade leveK although they were 

generally somewhat older than their age mates at thVtimfe^ their transfers. 

Vlhen this program began, |there were 18 children in a self-contained special 

education classroom at Bridge Street* Perillo decided to merge these children 

with Bradshaw and MeckfesseVs 5th and 6th grade classes Cy distributing the 

handicapped children ev6nly among thVTionhandicapped children;. Each teacher 

then had, within oAe classroom, a mul ti -graded ^arrangement, but each was 

resptnsible for the instructional environment for^ll the children* The 

three met. in weekly planninjj Sessions to discuss individual children's 

problems (not always the ;lRandi capped children). The objectives of the team 

planning approach to intelgr^'tion were: • / 

' to lrnprove l>ie self-^rdncept of ^the EMR^childPeni " — - , 

to individualize math and readings instruction for the EMR children; 

to increase acceptance of indiviclual differences among members of 

the classroom by giving the EMR children an opportunity to work with - . 

"normal" children. * . 



the teachers were specifically Interested in determining whether EM^ 
children would develop a niore positive attitude toward themselves apd^their 
skills, or lack thereof, as a result, of associating with regulalr students whose 
■intellectual, social, and emotional behavior might serve as models. The 
teachers expected that the EMR children would progress as rapidly, if not 
more' rapidly, in all learritng areas than they had done 1n previous years » \ - 
The teachers themselves expected to gain Increased professional understand- 
ing and , experience from the team association through.the use of small- arid 
.large-group instructional methods, The first summer before the program began, 
^^he three teachers put in a^ enormous amount of time creating individualized 
.^lesson plans ahd learning contracts. By fall; the actual integration and 
regrouping of the students went quite smoothly in the classrooms. In their 
third year they added, a fourth-grade teacher to the progra^n so that they 
were able to serve 110 children/ 
The Problems 

During the first few months of the program the principal received a 
nuffiter of phone calls from the irate, or worried parents of regular students 
who were in integrated classrooms. In most cases these Vot>1^s were settled 
over the phone due to* the unquestioning confidence that the principal Henry ^ 
Edwards and his predecessor had in^both the experiment and the staff. TKose 
parents who remained unconvinced were invited to observe the classrooms. 
In the third year of the program there were no irate parent phone calls, 
-lOPJteJ^ 

Edwards became principal a year after the program began, and he saw 
that there was a great amount of alienation between the three teaming 
teachers and the majority of the other teaphers in the school. Ke recalls, 
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: ■ • ■ ; .' . ^ ■ ■ 

The first thipg I did wheti I became principal /was to knock dowi^ this 
Invisible barrier and IntrodUve the rest of the school to the program* 
Then J would go Into the classrooms and relieve the tcfachers for an / 
hour or two and ilet them observe the program. As they learned ^bout 
it, they became less negative, » . / \ . 

The teachers consented on their separation from the other schoul staff ; 

' - ■ ^ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ k • {' ■ ■ ' 

^ Ther^ were pockets of people within the. school >^ho were trying 'new- things-* • 

people who learned from us arid we from^ them^-but^here was aisp a . 
core of' very conservative teachers who Jwst didn't give credenqe to what 
wer were doing. At first they were hostile; then they pretty rwqh just 
^wrote us off . \^ \ 

It Is Ironic that teachers who belleve^so^trongly In the IriflMfince of 
nx)del1ng behavior should have been so unsuccessful "laaffepting attitudinal 
changes among their own colleagues., TJiey do admit that when they added the ^ 
fourth member to the team the final year, it was difficult to incorporate her 
Into their tightly knit grcfup; they realize how hard it Wi.s for<a new person 
to pick' up the tempo and style that evolved over their years of working together* 

A different kind of^problem, but equally frustrating, wais their difficulty 
in finding a wide range of materials and meaningful activities for children at ^ 
all learning levels. The' teachers discovered, that spme EMR chi Idren could 
Warn "new math" and others couldn't /so they set up a continuum form of |)lanning 
in which they could plug' a child^s lesson plan in at any level along, the coht1r|,uum. 
Their procedure was to work with three or four children at a time, using Sullivan 
Programmed Math/ Continei^tal Presses' Kit B, and their own daily quizzes/which 
^ * were corrected every day. ; They also acjapted th6 state text where possible and . 
used Science Research Associates' crossword puzzles/ for drill and computation 
ski Vis. E^ach teacher^orked within, one classrbom j^ith a range of 'abilities frpm * 
the first to twelfth-grade levelj. They found Xjljery helpful to have as 
many different kinds of approaches as possible/to everything \they taught. Every 
bit of material— even if it was only used for one child— madeja difference in 
terms of ?aeing progress or stasis. They p^served that the chUcUrfho has never 
worked bef^ore will begin to work when he/she can connect to what ^ being taught— 



the child sees. a reason to learn and then Is motivated to try. 

In order to 'increase their supply- of matertatf, the teachers pooled 

whatever they had into a comnwn area. Says Bradshaw, 
. ■ *>. ■ • " ■ • ■ ■ 

It looked like we.hiid a lot, and the other teachers became somewhat 
, envious, but when they saw that we were working every weekend on 
~ lttdljttiluallzlng._l6ssoriS , the envy quickly disappeared. - ■ 



Says .Edwards ,. ^- 

Naturally, ,it is important to get. as much money as you can to buy these 
games and printed materials to individualize programs. My budget. was a 
lump sum of $6 per child which^Was cutback from $9 from the year before 
that. There was aboOi $300 of sp^ial education money, which is the 
normal state, allotment for afi tMR class, that came Into Bridge Street the 
third year and I matched that from iny budget. The entire program <;ost no 



more than $600, and that money went for materials'. 
Classroom Hanygement 



Recognizing the Importance these- teachers attribute to varied and relevant 
materials, it is interesting to observe that thp most distinctive characteristic 
Of their classrooms' was the emphasis on interpersonal behavior and th^ importance 
of trairtinji in affective Inter^icfl on.. Every- day following lunch, the class sat 
In a circle and discussed whatever 'came up during the mornlngi on the playgrqtfnd, 

or at home that disturbed them. If was the only time in the day when tho 
teacher would talk to the group as a whole.' In these discussions the subject 
of individual differences often arose-how some people learn more slowly than 
others: It was a veiy natural process; there .-^ere. no taboos about talking 
about these or any other differences. % , 

^^h/emphasis on affective interacticyj grew naturally out of the teachers', 
priorities'. Earl Peril lo had been an EMR teacher for 10 years befor? instituting 
Ihis program.. He . believes that the ENR child's social growth is unnecessarily^ 
severely retarded by his/her Isolation, *and that he/she can learn better social 
behavior from models among the nonhandicapped ^ildren. A§^ar as the daily 
management of Perilf^.'s classroom went, all the children .were\ncouraged to be 
extremely self -directed. They worked on a weekly contract basl\, setting their ' 
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own goals. Perill6'made sure to^seV If the goals were too'high or low for them, 
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but he generally kept out of d controlling role as much as possible. In thfe 

■ ' . . ■ ^ ■ j ^ 

morning the children worked on rr.ath 'and reading contractsj afternoons were ■ 

•devoted to group discussions anrf activities. He used Continental Presses' 

Kit B for tna^h |)ecause it ke^t track of students fn a variety of ways/without 

a 1 ot of verbal m en tatton . ' \He tes f 6d a 1 1 I5f hi s ^ tuden tr on^ the^^ Cal 1 f orni a \ 

Achievement test in Octob'er, January, and May, ahd the-Wide Range* Achieyenient 

Test in Septefi)ber, 'Movent^, January, and May to find out where, the student^ ;> 

were as they wen t^a long, so that programs were^evlsed when necessary to meet 

their deficiencies. He was flexible about the daily schedule; he used contracts 

for a few weeks and then moved to a daily schedule arrangement to prepare the 

students for high school. The high school is tightly^ scheduled and he wanted 

the children to W able to cope with that, even if he personally didn't like it» 

Similarly, he was flexible in his approach to changing students' behavior. 

He tried behavior modification techniques ?n his classroom but, after a while, 

became bqred with tl.em, and then began to question th^^idea of manipulation 

Itself as a philosophical cdhcept. He has used some of his own experience in 

. . .. , . . J 

Gestalt groups to provide insights into classroom.situations , but the impression, 
is that he viewed the discussion periods as a growth time for everyoncf and the ' 
process Itself became as impprtant as-the completion of any particular discussion' 
The team approach was essential to- his own wejll-being, "I got direct feedback 
fr(Jm. the other teachers and we built each other up when one of us was having a 
' bad day." ' , . ' 

Succe sses ^ ^ ^ 

— ■ — ■ ■ f 

The system factors that operated in favor of this program Included tjie i 
lack of large sums' o,f,f#^ral or state monies that required continual justifica-^ 
tion or program Validation. The Staff began the program with the idea that; if, 
Ai worked^ fine; if it didn't, they would change it or disband It. Eveh thdugh* 
the data was^ positiye, it Was only marginal datii. ■ The teachers spent ah 



ft 

absolutely mfnimal antount of time on data collecting and a(ialysisi they did 
what wa§ necessary to satisfy the. state requirements and tjiei r -own nee^ to- 
^ monitor the children's progress. ^ \^ - ' . , ' | 

;, There was no pressure >odo anytMng^,9u1cker.o^ better in this,program. ; '" 
.People weren't pushing to prove that the mo'dfl was valid. -jThe emphasis on ' 

possible implied a lot of fiexfbility and 
.wl,ilihgness to learn on the teachers part, since they needed continual input 
to find altemativfes. • j 

The .student population itselfj certainly conUS^buted jo the success of the 
program. Yuba City is a rur&l , agf'l cultural comnunlty, largely low-income 
population. The children of these families .can be accurately described as 
educationally disadvantaged, and tLre are Title I monies in two. elementaVy 
,sthool$ in the district. Henry Edy^ards had only four identified gifted children 



,out of .600 at BridgetStreet. In w| ma Bradshaw.'S class she had "normal" children 
who tested out lower than the i'deni fled EHR students. . She says, 

They haven't been identifie<|!as EMR, but they can't read. -The kind 
of children we have forces u^ jto ind1vidualize--1t..half your class- 
can t read, how are you goln^Uo teach social studies out of the 
state text? , \\ j.^ 

r 



' ' The way that they taught was tio get rid of the children's fear of failure 
and give them some experience of sijccess-.-then they began, to see some progress. 
Because the normal achievement range w^s quite low at BrfWqe Street, the EMR . 
•child was not as visible as he/she might have been In ^nbtKfer" setting. Further, 
these teachers were used to low-achieving children and the rtecessity^f pacing 
materials to^ their level. ' Individualization techniques that work for the Em 
child are just V likely to work for a number of other children in the room. 
•Acceptance of imlivldual ^differences may have been facilitated by'the lack of 

In fact, a sociogram run before mid-year 
1973 Indicated that the most popular child in the whole program was an EMR student. 
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Teacher observation^ indicated that none of the children knew" who the EMRs'^ 
.were, and alj) EHR children had friends who were regular students^. No stigma 
occurred sijrtce no knowledge of . labeling existed among the children: * — 
Subjective te^imony of their success is easily obtained. Says 

Bradshaw, i ^ * 

The social change in the EHR children was incredible. I hai a brain 
damaged child who wouldn't talk at all last year. This year sfje really 
speaks out and volunteers all sorts of infonnation* Jhls was the kind 
of sunshine w?* kept looking for. . . ' ' 

Superintendent of the district, Androus Karperos, was director of Special 

Services at the tini^ the program began, and he speaks very highly of the way , ' 

^* ! • . < . ^ 

in which the staff and principal conceived and Worked out the program. He 

regrets that there was so little administrative time devoted to 1t» aild that. 1 ^> 

1 ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

the^^achers had to carry the entire load. He and the staff agree that a better 

evaluation design w()uld have'allowed them more accurate feedback on students* 

progress, but there were simply res (purees tq'do that* - 

Performance Objectives 

Performance objectives for 1972-1973 were greatly modified from the 

previous year when it was found that very few of the normal children^^were at 

grade level or higher when they entered the proc*^?r« Additionally, It was ^ . 

felt that the test results of the EMR students, as measured by the Stanford 

Achievement Test, were not valid because the test started ait such a high level 

that many of the EMR children could not read the questions. The Wide Range ^ > 

Achievement Test started dt a mjch lower level, thus showing a more valid 

measurement of the children's achievement and was, used in the third year of 

the project. -,hna1 Revaluation was submitted to the superintendent on - 

Oune 30, 1973. ; 
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Performance objectives for the third yeajrywere: 

Seventy percent of the EMR students will Show greater growth 

in the experimental program as irieasured t>y standardized achievement 

tests (September and May)^ 

■ ' \ . ■ ^ ^ 

Seventy percent of the student population iSj/iM show greater growth 
in test scores on the standardizes diagnostic and achievement tests 
(pre-September and post-Me^y) J 

Seventy percent of EMR students will show an Improvement on scl f- 
-concept scales (Jesness inventory and sociograms) ^ - - 



^ Forrest Rounsavme, psychologist for the district, who Initiany had 

reservations about the program ended up fully endorsing it. He said he is 

not satisfied wUh the measures he has in terms of providing some^numerical > 

easily understood description. The subjective descriptions from the teachers 

were verjr satisfying; they indicated that ^ students made some definite and 

positive changes. If the program were to start up again,, he feels it-would 

be useful to find an instrument that would lend itself to ^aasuring and 

describing what is going on in affective realms.^ Rounsaville comments, 

» The teacher's dilemtia has been to describe what she is doing— how can 
^she show that the child is learning because of her teaching? Everyone 
is Qager to demonstrate hts/her presence, but our program doesn't lend 
Itself to that; The reason that the program worked well was because 
of the teachers. » 

The Future 

Of the oHginal 1,8 students in the program, 14 of them will enter high 
school VKfall 1973. Because fewer children are entering special education at <i 
the primary levels, and so many are leaving Bridge Street to enter high school, 
the pirogrem has been discontinued. 

While there has been. only a one percent, decrease in regular student 
enrollment in Yuba City, there hasVen a 20 percent decrease in EMR enrollment. 
Children now being referred foi; special r>dNr;fition nx>re often come to the teacher' 
attention because of their behavioral, problems than their academic disabilities. 
With the teachers* disinclfnation to label a child as handicapped, there have 
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been fewer children qualifying for the kind of services Earl Perlllo. provides/ 
Pernio is now working wjth students at the high, school who have recently 
made the transition from self-contained classes to regular education. 

What did this model have to offer that may be of use to others? Even 
thotjgh It has ended, what remains from this approach that might be worth 
replicating elsewhere? Periiaps Its very straightforwardness was the key to 
this program's success. There are' no secrets for success; a lot of haird work 
and commitment on the part of four teachers, and some solid support from the ' 
principal, psychologist, and superintendent. It represents more of a philosophy 
about hoM to teach children than a particular technique/ And the philosophy 
allow<i room for mistakes and even failures. 

That one teacher can handle a tremendous range of skills and learning 
abilities in one room, if he/she has the support of a few peop)e willing to ' 
share the problems should be *ery encouraging to those who believe in integration 
of the handicapped child,- but think they cannot attempt It without extra funding 
or elaborate teaching designs. 
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SeTx>vng nine elementary ebhoola in. \i Bubv.vhan-x-umKdietHoi south of \ . 
Taoom, Wcshtngton, tHe Franklin Hevoh Sohcjt IHstHot^iae footed all 
apeatai sewioes: within t.ho dUtriot into integrated \atem that aota 
as a baok^up resouroe to the olaeevoom teaohiv. All ohifdveri are aaaigned 
- to a regular olaseroom tn thevr attendance area, Individmlized progrLa 
ere designed wvth the aid of a oomsetor in eaok elementary building, tHth 

^^^^ ^f ^<<^9^ostio teachers. Because the px^gZn'a 
staff has been geared to a prevention \ as well as a remediation, model they are 

/• f^ff/^ '^f tvmsforming. their program to comply with the recently 
reCtsed state regulattona which do not provide for prevention services with 
nanaioapped momes. I 

' " ' THE FRANKLIN PIERCE PROJECT: A~Sl1V"1WNSI^^^^^^ " ~ ' " " 

To an outsider It appears that the Franklin Pierce School District In ' 
Tacoma, Washington/is at an iDterestlng juncture In the life of th^r' 
experiment with the integration of handicapped children^ For' the Lfertlclpants- 
the project staff and couriselors-lt Is a painful perfb'd'of upheaval and re- • 

. assessment of each other and their methods. The goal remains ^the same 4s,tV' 
has been for five years: all Involved In the project agree theit the exceptional 
child Is better off without the psychiatric label, the self-contained classradm, 
ard with only the company of other handicapped children. 

. One cUssroom teacher's attitude is typical of the thinking of ihany: 

' A speciar education child can't learn what normal behavior is without 
observing normal children. K^.wonjt stretch to match the activities 
and behavior that are natural to regular classroom children unless he 
is in an atmosphere where comparable behavior is exacted from him, 

Terry Fromong-, Professor of Psychology at the University of Puget Sound 

and one of the originators of the program, adds that it's important that 

segregation of children with special problems be delayed aK. long as possible* 

and be limited to only those areas where the handicapping condition prevents 

adequate social and educational progress. 



/ 



♦Contact person: L. G. Engelson, Director of Special Education for District 
No. 402, 315 South 129th St.. Tacoma, Wash. 98444 (206) 537-0211 
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The current upheaval » fn what appears to be a smoothly run program with 
3i five-year track record and a substantial influence on a rjumber of other school 
districts! was caused by an up-dating of requirements of fiscal and program 
accountability mandate**! by recent state legislation. House Bill 90, pa'ssed 
in 19/V ?nd requiring implementation by 1973, states that the rosponsibiTi ty 
for providing and funding a handicapped program remains with the local school 

Jl? . Pl^^yenilpn iJ^ldfL 4dy ^ Jf^gSPJJ^ oil _t he,,regul ar^ sy s temland ^ 

money earmarked for handicap funds cannot be used to serve children who are 
not documented as handicapped by the usual traditional psychiatric 
procedures. 

The Assumptions Underlying the Mo del 

The most basic assumptions underlying the design of the Frankl^in Pierce 
program are as follows: ^ 

1. Thcit every child, regardless of his educational need, is entitled ^ 
CO ^ relevant educational experience in the school of his own 
Attendance area With his own peer group. * 

) i 

2. That when it becomes evident that a child is experiencing difficulty 
with bis educational program, all educational resources of the 

f distHct are to Ue made eqijally a,rtd freely available to him. 

3. That wllen^a child is experiencing difficulty within the system, 
the faelt 1$ to be found asi^nuch within the system as it is to 6e 
fuund within the child. i 

4. That traditional psychiatric labels are not prescriptive of educational 
method and often operate to the detriment of the child by creating the 
conditions for the self-fulfilling prophesy- ^ 

5. that.there is nothing magical about what'happens in special education 
classrooms, and the methods and techniques developed for the special 
child are equally valid for all children* v 

. 6. That the special education teacher should be what the label implies, 
a specialist in human learning and a resource for all teachers and 
children within the system. 

7. That to continue to attempt to solve the educational problems of a 
system by creating ever more minute subsystems within the regular 
system (e.g., TR, EMR, ED, etc.) often works to the overall disadvantage 
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wttMn the systlm. ■ "^^^ Incentive for change 

Ihese assumptions , the outgr«„h of a three-year ^search project conducted 
at the Child Stiidy andJreatmentW. Ft. Steilacoo™. «ash1natbn (1965-67). 
^ under the -"""io- of DanieV KeUeher, furnished 'the philosophical basis for 

the reorsaniiation of all special services in .the ele»»ntary schools of the 
^-.district.-:™-.-:-— ..1 ..-,-...-1,,.- ; _ ■ 

grief story 

assisting the Washington Slate OepaH^nl of Education to explore 
alternatives to Self-contained special education progran. segregated by ? • 
psychiatric labels, the Franklin Pierce special .education depart«ient was ' 
established as a Pilot demonstration-teaching^del, funded through state 
excess cost monies. The strategy called for assisting the district in 
maMng a transition from a self-contained, segregated program to an 
integrated, zero-reject-nwdel in a three-year period.. The thr^e^year ' 

•period was deemed. necessary 1n order to provide for the necessary inservice 
training and retraining of existing staff meni^rs^ .. ;• ■ ' ' 

^ In order to assist the district in making this transition, the state ^ ■ 
department agreed to relieve the district of the necessity of labeling 
children.as a/cond1tioa of making excess cost funds available, and to 

pemit the district to-^xplore a program of prevention in addition to 
maintaining a program^ maintenance and remediation. In return, the ' - 
district special educa^tion staff was to demonstrate that it could provide 
as good as. If not better than, service to the same number of handicapped ' 
children, with no increase in funds-using a.zero-reject mOdel. 
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Fromong says of that time: -v^ 

I We feltwe demonstrated that indeed we were dealing with kids as effectively 
as we had in a self-contained system. We also felt that we were supplying " 
service to a greatly increased number of marginally handicapped kids. From 
the beginning we wore clearly committed to being a prevention program* 



operatlpn we received Sas^OOO.Title VI funds to run a ^mer in^itute to 
train 25 teachers. Most of these came from outside the district. In 
addition to pa^ylng the cost of instructionV this enabled us tO'purchase 
$^2|000 worth ^of'equipment^-12 sets of Sulji van Pro 
Language Master, 6 Sony Tape Recorde^^s, etc. We used a }ot of closed- 
circuit television fpr tra1n<ng and demonstration. We wey^en't very 
knowledgeable about what our needs were going to be. N|y concern was that 
our ability to expand the program was alwfi^ys a function of how quickly v(e 
could accomplish the necessary inservice' training- In addition .to Just 
dealing with Franklin Pierce* we also wanted to demonstrate that any district 
running a reasonably sophisticated special education program (meaning they 
were making a honest effort to make programs avalleble to handicapped kids)» 
could make a transition to this model with no significant Increase In cost* 
A very key part of the program has been to dissem'inate as widely as possible 
what we've found. That's why we set up the summer institutes. Without 
the closed circuit TV* we would have been seripusly hampered in those efforts. 

When establishing any innovative pr>gram, one of the major limiting factors 
is the ability to educate all segments of the community so that the objectives 
are clearly understood and agreed upon. In the first years of the program 
every effort was made to present the -program to the Board of Education, the 
administrative staff, the PfA, and teachers in all the buildings. The special 
educatipn staff wanted the excess vcost money that was given to, the district to 
have as wide an /impact as possible on the entire system. They were beginning 
to understand that what was gdod for a handicapped child was essentially no 
Hi ffArent from what was good for any other child in the system. When they • 
developed materials and procedures that worked with the handicapped, they 
began to see that thesft.would^robably also have general appllcit' 11 ty to 
children In the regular program. ^ *^ 

In the first summer ^/is tit ute, .JJiree counselors and two diagnostic 
teachers were trained. The counselor served as the "change agent'' primarily 
responsible for designing a program and arranging an educational environment 
which would maximize the probability of relevant educational and/or behavioral 4^ 

change occurring. ^ 



rather than a remediation program. 
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The counselor-to-be was chosen by the principal from among ith' existing ■ 
staff.- The ohy stipulation was that the person chosen be a master teacher . , 
WHO had taught at more than one leval. Fromong did not wanl special education 
teachers for this role because he felt that If integration was to be the major 
goal, the focus of 'training should have Its roots in what noraal kids did. not ' ' 
what handicapped kids were supposed to do. 

^The counselor and diagnostic teachers received special training in educational 
assessment {determining the level and patterns of academic skills ana defidts); 
educational planning (choosing from a variety of materials and approaches a 
program of sequential steps to lead, the child to maximum productivity); 
behavior analysis (understanding the internal and external factors governing 
behavior and planning appropriate interventions)? administrative problems 
(relating special education to regular education and exploring the wj^ys In 
which to integrate the two). ' ' "/ 

Each sumner for three years one-third-of the staff, and one^third of the ' ' 
handicapped children (about 30),1n one-third of the elementary schools participated 
In these instituj^^s. , 
How It Works ' ' . 

r The counselor in each elementary building is a member of the building staff 
and also of the special services team. A counselor first becomes aware ti^at 
a child is having trouble through a referral from the classroom teacher. The 
counselor meets with the teacher, parent^, and child, either together or at ■ 
different times, to work out a plan to remediate the problem. Diagnosis of 
the problem may or may not involve the diagnostic teacher. If the problem ■ 
cannot be mrked out between the counselor and the classroom teacher in either 
the regular classroom or a resource room, the child is referred'to the Diagnostic 
Center. The staff at the-l^enter attempts to -discover why the child is having ' 
learning difficulties. When it is determined that either his behavior or his 
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lack of specific skills jire preventing his learning in the classroom, a prograin 
Is designed for the ch11(l to take back to his classroom to develop the needed 
skills. In the early days of the progi^m, a counselor would take over the^ 
teacher's classroom whil^ the teacher came to the Center and worked with the 
staff until he/she was ci)mfortable with the program. In those 4.ays, very few 
ofothe regylar staff knej^ anything about programmed ^naterials , or using tape 
recorders or language masters, or any other, hardware. What the. staff did.was . . 
to *k with those teachers willing to try these new tools, and then they 
sfta/ inl^ormation with each other. It was a gradual process, but rnore and 

. ^ ; - ■ ■ ■ ' A ■ ' 

more teachers were willing to try new things. Says Fromong, > 

. ■ ■ ■ i * ■ 

Our stance was that; we were just going to do everything possible to 
make sure that good things happened to the teachers who had handicapped; 
. kids. We put evieryj resource we had into making new efforts Successful, 
and we said nothingl about that to, the rest of the staff in the buildings. 
Pretty soon,, a teacner would say: "Why can't I have a language master?" 
And we'jd say, "Why jiot?" * 

One of the major re^^ponsiblftities of the counselors in the early days was 

parent public relations.; Parents were encouraged to observe; sometimes it 

■ 1 ' ■ _ ■ 

was mandatory. U^lng. tightly sequenced programmed instructional materials 

such a$ Sullivan Reading Programs, the parents could see the progress their 

■ ■ ■ . , . "I " . - 

child was making on a d^ily basis. For the first time in his life, perhaps, 

a child would bring books home and read to his parents. ^At every step along 

the way the parents knew about the problems that the school was experiencing 

with their child: what had been tried and what other alternatives were availabl 

»- ■ . ' ' • 

The parents were a'p^rtiof the planning process in the early Jays. Every 
major change in the child* s procfram necessitated a parent-chlld-teather 
confer^jfice. That has not continued in the same degree In the present, due to • 

■ ' i « ' ■ ' ■ * 

the time pressures on the^ couoseloV^. , 1 * . , * 

^26 ^ . i 
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The P>*obleros , . • 

Fromcng sees their major difficulty as their Inabilit/to come up with an ' 
efficient and effective enough Iriservlce training program for the ehtlre'staff. 
The strategy worked reasonably effectively with the key people Involved In 
direct service to the handicapped students, but Fromong has been unable to 
''^'^^^^ curriculum and system changes necessary to incorporate \he changes 
in tKis program into the\hole system. One of the major stumbling blocks has ■ ' 
been the difficulty in getting a handle on the inservice training programs of' 
the regular system-to find w^s to encourage regular staff to keep informed 
a^Jt what was going on in the program. At the child's level , 'this split is 
nol felti the struggle goes on at the building prirtcipal .supervisors, and 
curriculum level. ' 

Another prbblem-not uncommon to all pi^granB-ls that, because of the . ' 
w^ special' education funds are specificaHy allocated,, probably the- kindest 
thing that can happen to any child in the system is to be identified as handicapped. 
As special education gets richer, and regular education gets poorer, a 'lot of 
new problems are created, one of which is that the demand for services is 
alw^s directly proportional to the quality of the program. One of the things 
that has nearly broken this program is that, although they set out t6 deal with 
a reasonably hard-core population "of handicapped children, agreeing that they 
would extend their services, as time became available; to marginally handicapped 
children, the regular system began to *iew them as a panacea for all problems. 
At one time they were working with one out of seven or eight children in the 
elementary_ program. This was fi/ie for the children; but it took the pressure 
and incentive for chanae off the regular educatfon system.' Aslong as special ' ' 
education operated as a safetj^ valve, there are no incentives for changes in 
inservice training programs, or in the responsibility of the district for education 
of all the children. ^The reason for this ranges-from state directives about 
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how money is made avail/aible to programs » to how buttding principals get 
allocatjions for staff, etc. At preslht, the- program is siifiply servlcitig far 
more children than^en the spirit or the letter of the law would perniit. 
This is wh^t has created the cui^rent ujjheaval in the program. 

A final problem, and a 'major 6ne, jiccording to Frorx)ng, was in the choice 
of who the building counselor would be, The building counselor was trained as 
a change agent. Change in any system creates "^an element of ^ threat and suspTd^^^ 
In times of threat the te,ndency Is alv/ays to look to .the,past--to how it was-- 
rather^than to the future--to how it might be. *'One of our major problems 
and one that we only partially succeeded in was in establishing a climate of 
trust between the admini strati on, the counselori and therest of the special 
services personnel , Much more work needs to be done In this area." 
The Successes . 

That Franklin Pierce's program has been a success, according to the ^ " 
standards its initiators set, is undisputed: Whenthe state's audit team 
visited, tt]ey were disturbed because they couldn't see a handicapped program. 
The children were invisible; they had been absorbed into the regular education- 
al system* And that's what the staff had set put to do, \ 

At the end of this fifth program year, all children who had been in self- 
contained classrooms now have returned to and are maintained. in regular class- 
rooms. Children who are referred to the Diagnostic Center return to their 
classrooms without diagnostic labels or an^' identification Which would ^ 
serve to separate them from the mainstream of education. All children are 
potentially candidates for the program, since aTl children require special 
attention, and few require an isolated'method of rehabilitation. 

At the close of the 1971-72 school year, the impact of<the reorganised 
Special Education program upon the Franklin Pierce elementary schools 
can be stated as dramatic. At the close of the 1966-67 school year, the 
last year of the traditional Special Education program, 82 children were 
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.19.5 full-timp equivalent Special Education 
staff. members. At the end of the 1971-72 school >ear» 22 FTE itaff 
members supplied major educational support to 367 children. This 
represented 8.,6 percent of the total elementary populatiob.-^ » 

An indicator of-outside response to the program can be seen in 'the nui*er 
of "compassion^'te transfers" from the military. If a m?litary family has a ' 
handicapped child, and there are no facilities for the education of that child 
wMre the f ami ly 1 s , then fhey may- apply for a compass 1 onate.- transfer to a 
place where there are such facnitles. fVienty sime, children a year come to 
Franklin Pierce on compassionate trahs'fers. ' 

An insider's view of the program's success is stated by Marie Korsmo, ' " 
a counselor: ' 
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When 1 came here I was tpld not to label or worry about labeling children, 
but simply to teach the children. And the teachers and I have sort of 
.forgotten about labels; we've dealt witb^children as they come, with' their 
patterns of weaknesses and strengths; When I first started I felt I had 
to have rny own re^urce room, but I soon closed that oiitj so now in my 
building no' child ever leaveis his own locale for any kind of program. And 
any program he has, he does right in Ms own Classroom. There's no pull- 
outs. I view my role with any of the teachers In the bulldirtg as a team 
teacher. Th^se are strgpg teachers . and we' re Just teach^ers together. 



Evaluation 



The program has been service-oriented from its inception. There have not 

been funds, nor time for hard evaluation or basic research. :The resear-ph that . 

was necessary related to data for decisibn rtlstking, and most of the data collected 

were of a descriptive nature related to instructional or system objectives. 

I9 1966, a zero-reject model was unique and con.troversial . The skepticism 
surrounding the ftiodel necessitates! some formal evaluation at critical 
points along. the way. The most critical of these times occurred midway - 
througfj the second^year of operation when the district had to coninit itself 
to extending the service to the* entire elementary population, or to 
retaining some self-contained classrooms. At th^t^time, the State 
Department of Special Education funded a one year^part-time research 
position to assist. the district in an evaluation. 3 

f ■ ■ ■ ' 
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This evi^luation was conu^leted in 1969 and no further studies have been 

done. ^ , ' ' ' 

■ 'y\^^^.\the original objec^1v.es were stated as institutional or system 

bb'jectives.** That these have been accompTished at the end of the fifth 

jfear of op^atlon Is denwns t rated by; 

^ 1. The lack of any self-contained classrooms that require edocating _ 
chi 1 d re n on a "pe mianeT^ t b a s 1 s d u ts 1 de th e ma 1 h s t re am of th e re g u 1 a r 
classroom.. / > 

2,. The greater, numbers of children representing a greater array of 
academic and behavioral deficiencies served. by the regular classr^oom 
and supported by the Special Education staff. Sigfni f icantly , too, 
With an emphasis on early identification and^reiiiediation, the child 
received , ass 1 stance witho^it any attachment of a classical psychiatric 
.label. ' , 

3. The existence of a' vast repertory of individualized instructional 
materials available not only for Oiagnpstic and Mini-xenter use, but 
available for use by any teacher in the Franklin Pierce system. There 
also'exists a broader array of alternatives available to teachers to 
(neet tbe individual differences displayed by children in the clansroom. 

4. The availability of 'several management alternatives to any . 
elementary teacher* An elementary counselor-interventionist who has ^ 
received extensive training is readily available to observe and 
consult with ,any teacher regarding ^ variety of educational delivery 
systems so that exceptional children can be better maintained .and 
understood by the regular classroom teacher. : 

5. The demonstration by the Special Education staff that large numbers 
of children, exhibiting a wide spectrum of dysfunctions could be educated 
on an Individualized basis, resulted in many changes in the elementary 
curriculum. Host significant perhaps is the incorporation of procedures 
demonstrated as feasible Into major components of the district's U.S.O.E. 
funded Experimental Schools Program* "^^ 



Conclusion 

><hether this program can make the adjustments necessary to the"* 
accountability .measures required by the state, in a manner that allows 
them to retain the basic tenets of their philosophy, is at issue right now:; 
How Franklin-Pi'erce evolves an answer to this problem may well be a sign- 
post for the future of other special education programs. 
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ROLES Ai^D STRATEGIES FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION 

Individualized instruction succeeds where teachers have a multiplicity of 
skills and ah^ abun4alice-(^f confidence* They believe they can do ft| and 
they set outjlto do so, often in spite nf past experience or present intuition 
that discourages their attempts to personalize programs for 30 children. 

Where the|r|ole of the specialist - be he/she resource teacher* psychologist » 

■ ' ■ M : V ' 

speech therapist, diagnostician or social worker - is des-gned to offer real 

support to thai classroom teacher in his/her efforts to individualize, an 

atmosphere con<;luciVij to change is created. If the specialist brings with \ 

nim/her new techniques and the desire to share them, the chances for the \ 

regular classroom teacher to personalize instr^/ftfon^increase considerably. 

When, the resourqe people functior^^^s .a team serving the classroom teacher, 

combining ski lU and energy with demonstrable respect for each other and the 

children, then the needs of all the school people to experience growth In 

their lives will be met, not only in the classroom but throughout the school 

^ , building. : . ^ 

For many years, specialization was a hallmark of ^education for the 
^^^HvaQdi capped. Roles were stringently defir^ed between specialists and general- 
f^ts, often with the result that a barrier was created between the two. 
Tensions and> Ineffective communication resulted where specialized and 
regular teachers expressed feelings of "rny"' children and "your" children/ 

Team teaching, open space scho'ols, peer and cross/age tutoring, 
and multji-aging of children have helped to break down rigid role definitions 
and claisroom homogeneity. Flexible role definitions and heterogeneous 
classrooms, seem to be of great value as aids to personalizing instruction. 
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Simllarlyi programmed learning, precision teaching, behavior modificallon^ 
and diagnosis and prescription ar^ techniques and strategies that also 
facilitate planning and carrying out individualized programs for all children . 
and frequently offer useful feeiiback for evaluation. 

These different approaches toMndividualizIng instruction aVe discussed 
in-^yie following papers. The first describes a university-based t?An1ng 
program at George Washington University that defines^ the resource teacher as 
a crisis interventionist, skilled in handling immediate disruptive or traumatic 
behavior, as well as ongoing, long-term acadetnic disabilities and handicaps. 
The crisis-resource teacher knows how to model communication between children 
and teachers and attempts to' find alternatives to negative interactions and 
routines. Although the crisis-resource teacher Is only one person, he/she ^can 
generate a team situation as classroom teachers become convinced/of the value 
of his/her methods foe handling both crises, and less dramatic, tut daily, problems, 

The second paper descrioes an organiz^ational dilemma- How does one keep 
track of children who enter a school noV/here near their age-mates in ability 
level, and who may leave, six months later? An elementary school on a military 
reservation ifi fort Lewis, Washington, uses precision teaching, continuous 
assessment, and team teaching to provide the kinds bf experience that will allow 
each child to pick up skills at exactly the point where he/she is deficient, 

i 

and; progress through the academic tasks at a pace conducive to his/her particular 
lea^'rning style. An organizational system combined witjh a high degree of adult ^ 
cooperation provides an impressive picture of individual i7at.inn under difficult 
circumstances. 

Diagnosis and prescription is a route chosen by many educators who 
pursue the goal of personalized instruction. In the third setting . 
described, in a school in San Jose, California, a team^'of three (resource 
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teacher, learning disability teacher, and speech therapist) work as 
one to Identify,^ prescribe, implement^ and evaluate learning plans ' / 
for handicapped children. They may pull a child out X)f the classroom for 
work, or go Into the classroom and work with jthe child there; they may teacH^ 
the teacher how to diagnose and prescribe, orj they may work up the plan 
themselves. Each decision Is dictated by the^j specific needs of the d)ild. 
This paper presents a case study of one child's progress in reading which 



we thin^: will be of Interest, given the priorjity and stress that bur public 
, schpols place up^n the mastery of reading. / 

Open space schools have fostered innovation and chaos, experimentation 
and despair. How a teacher reacts in an open space settihg Is often a direct 
res\ilt of how well she/he has been prepared to cope with the number of new 
problems or challenges the physical setting presents. Under good 
circumstances - where the principal Is cognizant of teachers' needs, wh^^re 
teachers are mutually supportive and skillfuV, and where the children feel 
encouraged to pursue learning in their own particular fashion - open space 
schools can be extremely interesting environments.^ The fourth paper presents 
such a place, Brigadoon Elementary |^chooK With a differentiated staffing 
concept, and a low pupil/teacher raxio, pupils receive academic assignments 
on a contract basis, and move through skill areas with teachers continually 
assessing their performances, As they meet the specific criteria levels, they 
advance to new skills; as trfejriidvance, their academic performance is ' 
chartered by criterion tests and timed samples, and decisions are 
made about the need for changes in their programs to ensure continual 
rogress for each child, Brigadoon's teachers have found that the 
contractual process has been the most effective tobl for individualization, 
and the data generated by this program creates the basis that allows them 
to make relevant program changes based on evaluation data. 

. , / ■ ~ 
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The final paper In this section slescribes a Tiethod of maitHtr^^^ 
la use at Santa Monica, California, that individualizes programs for 
exceptional students* acquisition of skills and behavior. patterns , to 
I ensure their Sfuooth intiegration and maintenance in the regullir classroom. 
The engineered classroom is a well-known model of behavioral contingency 
techniques replicated in many schools throughout the country,' Tm 
teacher in the engineered classroom is a specialist in managing the\ 
total classroom environment, and each student within It, to shape 
behavior and raise skill levels required for regular class attendance. 
Assuming that ail children are at all times ready and able to. learn, 
regardjess of their handicaps, the engineered classroom is perhaps one 
of the more^qomplex designs for malnstreaming, and certainly one of the 
more controversial in the field. Reactions to the highly structured forms / 
of teacher/ptiplll interaction vary from enth^lasm to outrage. Orama^j^ic 
responses aside, the engineered classroom is a significant contr^ibution 
to successful strategies for mainstraaming. 
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The role of the resowoe person is defined in the mater's program at • 
Ceorge Waohtngton University as one who is skilled in maintaining handicapped 
ohildrcn tn regular classrooms through use of direct, imediate intervention 
teohnxques with children in behavioral or academic' trouble, and follow-up 
consultation with regular classi^oom teachers to create a strategy for mains treaming . 



CRISIS RESOURCE TRAINING: THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY*. 



■ Merle Van Dyke, Director of the Crisis-Resource Teacher (CRT) Model \ 

Research Project, and Assistant Professor of Special Education at George ' ^ 

Washington University, describes the qualities he seeks in a candidate for a 

master's degree 1n the CRT program j • 

I Idok for someone hungry fpr change; someone <v1th a high physical ' 
and psychic energy level; someone who tends to live a relatively 
open life and who faces problems directly, an experienced teacher 
with a wputation for Individualizing instruction within the class- 
room^ Then we lay on a heavy dose of training to reinforce these 
qualities. We use a great deal of questioning, sensitivity traininq. . "* 
and self-examination. 

With emphasis always on the human intera.ctiorfs , the program trains CRTs 
ifi the necessary skills to serve an entire school population, 1 .e, , diagnosing 
and. remediating learning difficulties; choosing relevant teaching materials; 
practicing parent counseling and family dynsmicsj knowing how to apply the 
principles and practices of behavior modification and contingency management; and 
understanding systems theory and practice as it relates to the public school 
system. 

The. range of services that the CRT offers to children » teachers, and 
administrators emphasizes "direct, immediate intervention service to children who, 
at any given moment in time, experience academic and/or behavioral difficulty."^ 



'Contact person: Merle Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Special feducation, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 (202) 676-6170 
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The crisis teacher, progran^; is designed to give this periodic, limited 

help to a child at those specif IcVimes in the child's school , life 

space when his/her needs are such that some fextra (to the regular classroom ' 

program) resourcJ^is indicated, For sore children this extra ^support 

may be needed for^only a lO^mlnute period of time; for others » the time 

necessary may be an hour or two, or perhaps the remSainder of the school 

day. On rare occasionSi the child may need th6 services of the crisis — 

teacher f|br two or three daysj howeveri it must be realized that no child 

is "placed^* ip a crisis program because at that point the program is no 

longer doing what it Is designed to do, i,e.» to give temporary, periodic ^ 

help to troubled children only for the duration of time when this extra 

helr> is needed.^ ' 

Within the network of mainstreaming the role of the resource teacher_is 

identified as critical, but his/her particular duties are often left purposefully 

fTexiblA. In this training program the resource role is highlighted as a specifi'c 

dynamic function that exists to produce '^change in general educational practices, 

particularly as they relate to meeting the special needs of any and all cf(ildren ^ ' 

regardless of how those children may* be categorized. "'^ ' 

CRT Training 

Mary Cainpbell is Acting Coordinator of the 1973 program while Van Dyke is on 

leave to >^e Oi^trfct of Columbia as assistant superintendent of special education. 

She explain^v that since the CRPdoes not want to pull the child out of the classroom 

but does wantUo give aid to childreui with specific problemSi each CRT defines 

what it is she/he does or does not do, in the following' terms: 1. Does what Tm 

doing allow the child to stay in^the regular classroom? 2. Does it change the 

regular classroofn so that the child can profit from it? ^ Says Ms, Campbell: 

We try all kinds of ways to effect th1s--a diagnosis anrf prescription 
if that's what's necessary, a tutoring session, if'that^s necessary, or 
sometimes weHl work with a child to Approach a teacher, so that the teacher , 
will be willing to cooperate with us in a crisis situation, We believe 
that crisis Is the best time to begin changing things, because that's the 
time you can intervene most effectively. 

What is meant here is that often those teachers who have not wanted to work 
with CRTs become much more supportive if help can be given to thern in even a 
single crisis situation. 

Training approximately 28 full-time students per year at George Washington 
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to intervene effectively consists of. 33 seir^ster hours of course work and. 

practicum experience. Course work Involves semi rfars and small -group discussions 

(there atre no large lectures);in educational programming for children with 

behavior problems. A basic course is described in the following terms: 

.•.ecological considerations' of the child in the school secting: 
examination of historical and contemporary models in special .edu- 
cation; family dynamics and role theory;. communicated expectations and the 
behavior of children; self-concept and its educational significance. 
[One cowrse emphasizes] clinical teaching of problem children and 
offers instruction in planning educational programs for special 
education children in regular' classrpojns. [Another coursfe offers] 
psychoeducatlonal diagnosis of, children with learnind and behavioral 
difficulties, [and deals with]'research methods and procedures and 
the interpersonal dynamics in special education. ^ 

There are also group discussion courses designed to Increase the students' 

self-awarenets and their sensitivity in relating to others. 

The first seniester the student works 25\^ours a week in a public school 
with a CRT. She/he is observed weekly by a member of the university staff and 
she/he,meets weekly in small-group seminars to discuss experiences witft fellow 
students. The second semester, the student will spend the entire work day in 
a public school, either setting up a crisis resource program, or working along- 
side of a graduate of the program. Seminars are held again after the elementary 
school hours for the purpose of discussion and problem solving. Diagnosis, 
assessment, and remediation experience is also gained through work at the Child 
Study Center at George Washington. Children throughout the D.C. area are referred 
to this center for learning problems, and the CRT student is assigned one child foi 
whom sKe/he designs an educational remediation plan. The student can take as 
long as necessary to establish a plan that works for that child. 
The CRT Within the School , 

The schools in which a CRT trains and works are often characterized by a high 
degree of transiency and behavioral problems among the children. The number of 
one-parent families Is high, and, for the most part, communication between the \ 
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school and the hofte is not good, Philip Benlncasa has been principal at Stiver 
Hill" Elementary Sch^qf, Prince George County, Maryland, for three years. In fall, 
1973, the school chajpg^d from a 12 percejit to 38 percent black population, due to 
boundary changes drawn to effect racial Integration; 174 white children left the 
school j and 90 new black students entered. The school^opulatlon had been tradition- 
ally middle-clasS) as were the tea^chers* In the first two months, Benindai^S-chaiiged 
programs five tiipesjn an attempt to alleviate the severe problems occurring as a 
result of teachers and children^ '^engaging In a test of wills that did neither group 
any good/' Nancy Gibson, the CRJ at this school , spent much time? at the beqiniiing of 
the year putting an entire sixth-grade class on a behavior modification schedule. 
Ms. Gibson says: , 

I would have seen the same ten kids in rny resource room every day from that 
one clas$, 1f we. hadn*t decided to reorganize the entire classroom. After 
^\ several mbnths we were able to replace a token reinforcement schedule with 
. verbal reinforcement. 

Benincasa says that the .implementation of this technique made a dramatic difference : 

in that classroom. ' ' . * 

Where Nancy has had cooperation, from the classroom teacher, the ^mmX of 
classroom turmoil has been virtually eliminated^ 

fiut he also adds: . ' - 

The problems have been so massive here that the full impact of the CRT hasn't 
t/een felt. She offers help and those teachers who are receptive have grabbed 
for that help; those who don't, pay such art emotional price (Iq terms of tryinp 
. to solve all their problems alone), that they, too, eventually come aroundt 

Ms. Gibson's presence has also helped those teachers who wouldn't report prob- 
lems because they saw that as admission of failure on their part to handle their 
classrooms. Now, they feel freer to admit mistakes. The greatest strength of the 
George Washington program, as Benincasa sees it, is in their initial screening process 
most CRTs are mature people with teaching experience. 

The daily work of a CRT will vary as the needs of the school population 
dfemand. The crisis-resource room is centr.ally located in the schoo^building 

NO 



so that it is easily accessible to all children* The nature of the CRT's 

role^V)f always being available results In many children seeking out tha CRT-- 

durlng recess\ at luncht;1me, or for Veward" after worV In their regular 

classrooms* No children are regularly scheduled to the\oom, although the 

CRT*may see some children on a somewhat regular basis for a\short period of time. 

Nancy Gibson's daily work begins by looking at a child w\thi/i the total 

school framework and by helping the teacher to view the child t^at way. 

Before my CRT training, I used to trust that the classroom teacher 
knew what was best for the child. But often teachers^ have just as much 
to learn as children, and they can't really tell you what's wrohg. S9 
I test and observe: a child to arrive at an evaluation of the problem, 
and then I plan daily or weekly lessons *for the child, if the teachfer 
doesn*t know how to do this/Gradually, the teacher will take overX 
making worksheets, , writing daily or weekly objectives, and evaluation 
forms. I tailor all rqy sugge^^tions to the goal of working with theHeacher, 

At Glenallen Elementary School In Montgomery County, Maryland, 70 percent 
of the children have one-parent families, and many live in a low-middle incon^ 
housing project. The transient population causes much frustration to the prin- 
cipal and teachers who are trying to provide the children with a place to wrk* out 
some of their problems, in addition to acquiring the basic skills they need. 
Kandi Hutman, CRT at Glenallen, was a^classroom teacher for five years before 
returning to graduate school at George Washington University. She had become in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with her own lack of growth and her isolation from other 
adults during the normal school day. At George Washington she says she was, 

.thoroughly sbaked^n the philosophy, and came away with real skills in 
analyzing problems, fiecause of the ideas I suggest and the approaches that 
I take, I can give tieachers many more alternatives in any crisis or learning 
situation, 

Kandi Hutman will have a student intern from George Washington ,in the fall to help 
her with the substantial number of crises and daily problems she will face. The 
intern also will become a confidant, because Ms. Hutman realizes the importance of 
not establishing alliances with the, several teachers and o^her specialists in the 
building. The CRT can experience loneliness and isolation if the school setting 
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is a difficult one, and she/he has to maintain a position of availibllity to 
everyone and intimacy with no one. * 

A teacher at Glenallen described her impression of the way Hs. Hutrrwin v , 
works: 

Kandi tries to helf) teachers understand that there are different ways 
of dealing with children so th^t they experience success. To be truly 
effective in this role, you can't have allies in the school r t\\H would 
alienate some of the staff, It*s ifnportant to know the Informal ppwer 
structures in the school , and to be comfortable with the knowledge that' 
you won't,have all the answers. - 

Fanchon Silberstein is the CRT at Thomas Jefferson Elementary School "in. 
Falls Churchi Virginia/ This is a four-school system in an affluent white 
middle-class urea that does not experience the high student t|;^nsiency raW) 

y of some neighboring communities. The staff turnover Is small , and the teachers , 
are encouraged to visit in each ojthers* classrooms and in other schools. The 
principal, librarian, or physical education teacher take over classix)oms so that 
the teachers are free to do this. The staff is organized in teams; the leaders 
of the teams meet with the principal once a week to share ideas and decisions. 
Ms. Silberstein Is also present at these meetings and uses tKe time to talk to the 

, teachers about general ideas and plans. 

/ We try to provide a positive environment and I encourage people to keep 
talking until they begin to see how they can solve their own problems. 
What the teacher does has everything to do with how a child behaves. 

M§. ^ilberstein's room is set up as a reward sttuation, as 1^ Ms. Hutman*s. 

Every day^at recess it's open to a different classroom to use for games, drawing, ' 

painting, etc. There Is a ^^feeling wall" wher^, children are encouraged to write 

about things they like, or feel strongly about. The room also serves as a cooling- 

out place for children who need some time oUt from the regular classroom- -.a place 

^to be quiet for a few minutes, or to be with\an adult and receive her/his total 

attention. 

A fifth-sixth grade teacher at Thomas Jefferson comments: 
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I'm extremely Supp(^rt1ve of the CRT prograifl because I've seen It work 

' -V! 'rJ ^JJl ^ "^r^^®^ w^®" ' ^«ve to get a child but of the room. 
It lets the child cool-out when he^'s not feeling OK, and helps me to 
calm down. I also use Fanchon as a resource when I don't know what to 

. do. I feel like I'm working as a team then. Fanchon 's built up a 
riipport with kidsi they know she'll be fair and that she'll listen t% 
them, but that they can't play. her against their classroom" teacher. And 
she s very flexible about receiving kids. Sometimes there jOst isn't time 
to write a note explaining why I'm sending a k1d down to her, and I 
appreciate the fact that she's flexible about that. 

An evaluatibn of the CRT program n George Washington University finds " 
the^t: • ' 

...if maximal benefit is to be reaTized hy the child, there must be 
continuous dialogue among all professionals concerned with the child's 
welfare. We f^el so strongly about this point that we suggest to 
most schools who are setting up this kind of program that they build 
in a.rule that says that the crisis teacher and the regular classroom 
• teacher must, communicate with each other before the end of the day 
(or the beginning of the nnt schooKday) about the children who have 
been referred to the crisis program.^ 

Evaluation Procedures 

Evaluation of the training program is based on 13 goals. Methods used to 

ascertain students' achievement of these goals include a self -concept icale, 

It 

pre-post training data collection, independent ratings by university staff and 
school-based super\/}sors ^ faculty constructed achievement tests, and students' 
anecdotal sel f -reports. . Additionally, evaluation of the model is conducted by 
a pre-post design lat measures a school* s procedures concerning handicapped 
children before and eiter the introduction of the CRT model. 

"The goails of the CRT training program and the proposed method of measurement/ 
evaluation of each goal are as follows . 

Goals Ev aluation Methods 

— — ^ , ^ . 

1. To produce a rfse in the self-concept 1) Tennessee'Self Concept Scale / 
and feelings-of-adequacy-and-persbnal 2) Independtjit Judgment of uniY- • 
worth of each student. ersity staff responsible for student. 

- advisement, courses of instruction, 

and practitSum supervision. Pre- and 
post-training data collections, 
3) Students will submit anecdotal 
self -reports on prescribed dimensions 
relating to self-concept, Pre-and 
post-training data collections. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Td produce positive growth In the 
perceptivity of the student relative 
to dynamic psycho-educational data 
on children experiendng difficulty 
in the teaching/learnmg process. 



To produce interpersonal skills 
in life space interviewing and 
other interpersonal interactions 
with emotionally disturbed and 
children with behavorial problems. 



To produce knowledge of curriculum 
at elementary and junior high 
levels and an understanding of 
the rationale that places 'certain 
skills'at specific developmental 
levels. 



5. . Tq produce skills to diagnose and 
remediate learning difficulties* 



1) Independent ^ting 9f university 
staff, practicum supervisors, and 
practicum supervising teachers. Pre- 
and post- training data collections. 

2) Students will devise an educational 
program based on a behavioral descrip- 
tion of a child demonstrating the 
ability to collect, integrate and 
interpret' psycho-educationaT data on 

a child. Pre- and pQst- training data 
collection. 

1) Independent ratings by university 
staff and practicum supervisors. 2) 
Independent ratings by practicum super- 
vising teachers. 3). Achievement 
testing on the principles of life spiace 
interviewing, /Pre- and post^tv*aining 
data collection. ' 

1) Student must set up reading and 
arithmetic cyrriculum at 1st, 3rd, and 
6th grades demonstrating appropriate 
sequential currlcular tasks/ Pre- 
and post- training data collections. 

Each student vlill be responsible for / 
working individually with a child over 
time in the Special Education Child 
Study Center located in t^he Department; 
of Special Education.s. Biweekly progress 
and difficulties wilKbe written anecdo- 
tally by the student and project staff* 



6. To produce mastery of curriculum 
at the level ;the student chooses 
to work. 



/ Student will engage in appropriate^ 
tasks in conjunction with the 
^Instructional Materials'Ccnter 
* requiring written, reports on this 
dimension. 



7. To produce skills needed in the 
creative manipulation of existing 
services of a given school or system 
for purposes of meeting individual 
needs of emotionally disturbed 
children. ^ 



8. To produce working familiarity with 
existing and historical nwdels oj 
special education. 



Student is involved in practitum 
experiences on a year-long basis 
In'a p'jblic school. Monthly written 
anecdotal reports on this dimension 
will be submitted by student and 
practi cum supervi sor arti cul ati ng 
strengths and weaknesses over time. 

Faculty constructed achievein^nt test 
administered with pre- and post- 
training data collection. 
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9. To produce working knowledge of 

teaching mater^ls and media relevant 
to the student's chosen level. 



10. To produce knowledge -and skills In 
the theory and practice of parent 
counseling and family dynamics. 



-\ 

\ 

11. Vq^ produce a (Jerking knowledge of' 
system theory and practice as it 
^ ^ |relates to the public school system:* 
parti )pular emphasis is on the produc- 
tion, of positive change in tfft 
cultui^ of the school. 
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12, To produce consultative, inservice 
^ training skills which the student 
c^n use in process over time with 
regular 'classroom teachers, admin- ^ 
istrators, etc. , in, the student's 
follow-up work with the source of 
referral of a problematic child. 



Student will submit monthly written 
report on new materials and media 
about which he has learned; reports 
must demonstrate that the studerfi 
has wprking knowledge of how to use 
the materials and media reported. 
(The Department of Special Education 
houses a funded Special Eductttidli 
H1C/RMC in the" same building as the 
Special Education Child Study Center: 
in addition the School of Education 
IMC is housed in the same -facility as 
the SEIMC.) , 
* ■* ■ . " 

1) Faculty constructed achieveiront 
test on the theory and technioues of 
parent counseling and family .dynamics. 
Pre- and post-training data collection, ' 

2) Cach. student will be assigned " 
experiences in parent :ounseling-usually ' 

^ with the parents of a child with whom 
the student is ^working in his pr^cticum ' 
assignment. -Student will submit taped 
.reports following each session which , 
win be evaluated by university practicum^ 
r sup6rvisors. - 

i\) Faculty constructed achievement 
test*on the theory and principles, of 
change production. Pre- and post- 
training data collection. 2) Each 
student will be ajssigned to year-long ' 
practicum experiences, ^^onthly= anecdotal 
reports wtll be written by student on 
this dimension relative to student 
strehgths and weaknesses. 3) Specific 
o positive changes in the system of the 
school tq which the student is assigned, 
and which are attributable to the « 
student's "work will be accounted for 
by the master teacher with whom the 
student works. 



1) Faculty constructed achievement 
t«st on .the theory and practice of 
consultation skills in. public schools. 
Pre- and post- training data collect 
tioti. 2) Written monthly anecdotal 
reports by the student detailing the 
student's strengths and weaknesses 
on this dimension. 
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13. To produce working knowledge of the 
, principles and practices of behavior 
jTodif ication/contingency management, 
theory and practice. 



1) *Faculty constructed achievement 
test on this dimenfi^on* Pre- and 
post-training data collection. 

2) Written anecdotal reports' to be 
submitted at the end of the 1st 
and 2nd semester on this.dimens^nn- 
by the student and university 
practicum supurvisor detailing 
strengths and weaknesses in the 
student's procedores. . 



The Futu re 

The CRT jirogra^ will graduate 28 students. in 1973. Some of them may not 
assume jobS' as CRTs, but may become assistant principals or regular classroom 
teachers instead. Van Dyke does not count this as a loss since the role of 
assistant principal is often one directly responsible for dealing with behavior- 
al problems • With training in CRT, a graduate can spread the philosophy as 
wel\ as implement the concepts as either assistant principal, or classroom 
teacher. 

The program is not likely to expand greatly at George Washington. Van Dyke 

Sdys : 

We couldn't expand and still keep the variables controlled. I feel that 
the model is generalized, but no one does it the same way we do. I now want 
. a modiMar curriculum design that allows us to work on specific areas 
better. We will TOve to a performance, competency-based training, and 
mos^ if the ttiinking and planning for this is already done* 
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5. Evaluatloh of the Crisis-Resource Teacher (CRT) MA Level Training Program. 
Miipeo. The Gporge Washington University, Department of Special Education^ 
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TeqcheV" developed aaaeeament packages enable the staff at an elementary 
Bohool in Washington to devise an individualized p)x>gra!n for all students. 
Continuous assessment measures are used to maintain close sKperviaion of 
students' skill acquisition, and extensive use of peer tutoHng creates m • 
atmosphei^ free of stigma for the targe numbers of children who are functioning 
below grade lex^el due to continuous transfers of their military families, 

PARKWAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; ORGANIZATION FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION^ 

The integration of mildly handicappec) children into the mainstream 
of public education is not one of our objectives. It happens, and 
we're aware that it happens, but it's not the focus of this program- 
it's Just tangential. An educational approach that assumes children 
function at many different learning levels c^n accommodate handicapped 
students without even focusing on that goal. 

So speaks Don Ellis, who has directed his energies toward instituting a 
program with a place for every child, during his nine years as principal of 
Parkway Elementary School, 

Parkway Elementary School is located on a military reservation south of 
Tacoma, Washington, there are about 400 children in this school and every ona 
of them has a father who is an Amy sergeant. They travel a good deal ; the 
turnover rate in the school from Spptem^er through June is about 55 percent. 
These youngsters have attended school all over the world /and the diveV^ity 
of achievement within one age grouping is remarkable. If these children were 
given some intellectual assessment tests, Ellis speculates thait a sizable portion 
of them would fall into a subnormal category. But rather than administering 
tests and categorizing the children according to standard assessment measures, 
Don Ellisr made some specific decisions about the competencies he wanted the 
children to acquire. Since some of these children come to Parkway with gross 
basic skill dysfunctions, the first instructional areas to be focused on are * 
language (reading and phonics, which is taught as a separate skill), math 
{computational and modern math skills), handwriting, creative writing, and . ' 
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♦Contact person: Donald K. Ellis, Principal, Parkway Elementary School, 
41st Division Drive & Ohio St., fort Lewis, Wash. 94832 (20^) 968-2440 
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spelling. This takes up a little over half of the school day, which Is 
* very structured. The few hours that are left are tagged for freer, more 
creative^ less structured activities. 

In each basic skill area, the staff set up their objectives and the 

If . 

learning sequences required ta rof^et those objectives, and they established 

assessment packages to test achievement at each level of the sequences. They 

used both coninercial materials which they adapted to their needs, or they 

wrote their own material? to transmit each step of the sequence. And they 

instituted the evaluation procedure of continuous measurement. Says Ellis, 

I invented a display that children can use themselves. Every child 
In the school, from first grade on, charts his own responses In the 
basic skills. It take? two 10- to 15-minute sessions to teach them 
how to do it- The chart is the1rs--1t doesn*t belong to some adult, 
it stays with them. This doesn*t mean the children set their own 
goals. They have some choices--they can choose how to learn the 
vocabulary (with a peer, to use language master cards, or other alter- 
nate ways), but they don't have a choice whether they're going to learn 
. the vocabulary or not. t 

It takes some children a very short period 6f time to master a skill? 
and some take a very long tirrte. We don't get excited about that as 
long as the dato show that we're getting movement in the proper 
direction for the individual, and that our overall efficiency is better 
than it was under previous systems. We have the baseline from previous 
years to indicate this. , ^ ^ 

The school is organized into four teams, three are Instructional and one 

is a support team, which consists of all the itinerate personnel, including a 

counselor who is trained along the interventionist. model. One instructional 

team can serve the full range oTgrade levels in the school. Designation of 

grad^ levels are used only as a help to parents. Ellis doesn^t want to have 

to spend a lot of his time explaining why he doesn't have a third grade. It 

doesn't make any difference to him what those labels are, only the functional 

progress of the youngster is important. Each teacher team may be composed of 

from three to '^ix staff members (K, 1, 4. 6th grade levels, for example), and 

one aide. Children are assigned throughout the school in the skill areas-- 
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one Uvel may have three teachers If that's where a lot of children afe, 
or ono tqacher may have three levels if there are fewer children there. 
Children are not just; assigned to teams, but to individual instructors withiOv 
each team. These are very im)biTe; 50-60 children a day move from level to 
level. ^ If one te^/j gets loaded up with children, a nuniber of aides will bet 
moved to help them. ' 

The first week of each school year is spent in doing assessments in each 
of th(i basic skill areas. During this tif«e, the children learn how to use* 
a contract, how to do their own charting, how to take a timing, and the*- 
generalizecJ classroom mdnage?nent tecuinques that are standardized throughout 

the school. Ellis explains, 

You can't have children moving from room to room with the classroom 
rules constantly changing--so all those techniques are standardized 
thrpugJ^ut the school. The children are assessed and placed in their 
initial group. The assessments are usually 10-20 percent inaccurate. 
Me take care of the inaccuracies by letting chijdren challenge out or, 
if they donH make it, we reassign them to. a lower level. New children r 
who enroll during the yearnSire given the orientation and assessment and 
placement on their first day. 

An example of an assessment kit in phonics allows the assessor to give 
the child a one-minute test from the simplest to the most'complex levels 
(vocalizing letter names, saying sounds, shaping vowels, consonants, blends 
and digraphs, dipthongs, irregular sounds, syllabication, and testing advanced 
phonfetic rules). In the simpler levels the child must get 30 letters or sounds, 
correct, with no more than two errors, in a one-minute testing in order to pas^s 
to the next leveK 

Because the students arrive with such a wide range of competencies , 'it is 
not unusual to see an U-year^old child and an eight-year-old wor'king at the 
same level. There's a great deal of peer instruction. For example, when a 
child finishes the last level in phonics, he/she is trained by a counselor to 
instruct other children two or three periods a week. Many of the instructional 
v. 150. 
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materials are set up for peer instruction. 

« ■ . ,.j ■ 

This is the first year that Parkway has been formally organized with a 
team teaching structure. Although they have alwa^ys had a lot of trading off 
of children, they haven't had this amount of movement before among the children. 
To prepare the teachers for this structure, they held two one-week workshops 
during the sunirfer» where everyone developed more instructional materials/ What 
were teachers* attitudes toward moving to team teaching^ Ellis says they arrived 
at a consensus that this was what they wanted to do. Each indlviclual teacher 
was given the option to continue at Parkwe^y, or to be transferred with honor to 
another schooK No one chose to be transferred; everyone signed a written V 
commitment to the program. ' , 

Parkway is a traditional, older school. No. walls have been removed, but 
the halls are completely carpeted, which allows 10 percent more instructional 
space. Children move easily between the classrooms and the >ia 11 .'^ and during 
the four instructional periods every morning they^move to different classrooms 
for reading (one hour), handwriting (20 minutes), phonics (40 minutes), and 
math (45 minutes). The afternoon is spent in their homerooms in larger-group , 
activities, such as art, mbsic, social studies, and physical education. 

The teachers ma^y see up to 120 children a day, and for this reason most of 
them are very pleased with the continuous assessment procedures which allow them 
to know each day Where each child stands in specific skill areaS. Furthermore, 
the criteria for passing from one work sheet, or reading level, to another Is 
clearly defined - the children know what the standards are and they don't feel 
that the teacher Is imposing new standards arbitrarily. 

One of th'3 nx>st noticeable characteristics of a classroom at Parkway is 
the amount of Informal, as well as formal, tutoring that' goes on between the 
children. They test~eacti other on thpir dally work before being ^'officially" 
timed and tested by the teacher. And they feel tremendously pleased when 
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someone they've just helped passes his/h6r test. When the children have 
coiflpleted their work and need a timing or a chocking for accuracy, they ask 
^ the tether for a "conference." She spends a few minutes with tijem and is reatjy 
for the next child after she's told them what to move on to, or what to redo 
until 1t*s right. An aide also moves around the room helping children who are 
having trouble completing tkeir work. One of the teachers corrments on'-the 

teaching procedures 5- 

We're not precision teachers. What we're dping Is , teaching on an 
.individualized basis using some precision techniques. We* ve pretty 
much evolved and developed what we* re doing by ourselves. I think 
it's better than anything I've ever done^ i/i the past. It reaches 
more students, and I fee^l more comfortable knowing just where they 
are at* ^ - 

Profninent in every classroom is a wall-size bookcase containing work sheets 
from levels 1 - 13 in each skill area* Related to the development of some" of 
these materials is "Program Project"/' funded by National. Institute of Education 
under Title III for flye^years, to help teachers handlfe the wider range of 
students that will be turning up in the classrooms as a result of Washington's 
House Bill 90. By 1973, special' education will only be responsible for the 
very deviant, aid regular education will have to accommodate a larger ability 
range than they've been responsible for in the past. Program Project, based 
at the University of Washington in Seattle, is designed to integrate mildly 
and multiply handicapped children into the educational mainstream as much as 
possible. There are four teams doing basic research on instructional materials, 
prpgramning for severely retarded children, and setting up prototypic models on 
now to teach these children without having to put a teacher through a whole 
new training scheme to learn how to work with them. 

The field component team is at Parkway. They write and test instructional 
m^erials that will help the integration of handicapped children into the 
regular classroom. They, write packages of directions, materials, evaluation 
devices, and instruction on how to manage a classroom that will enable the 
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teacher to indivHualIze instruction. The teac'ier -should be able to set up 
a self-managing classroom without any extra training by using these packages. 
This first year the staff is writing the phonlcs packages. Next year they 
will then be doing reading, the following years they will be working on / 
spelling, creative writing, and handwriting. Parkway is the initial test site 
for the materials, and this is the firsr'year of the project. . ' 
Ev aluation - 

^ Evaluation data on student outcomes are presently being collected. No 
published evaluation report is available at this time. However, some of the 
student data on reading skills and phonics have been made available. These 
are in the form of frequency Counts of students in phonics and reading series 
from SepW)er 1972 to March^973. Despite a large attrition rate (33 percent 
since Septefber) due to a transient student populf».tion, the data indicate that 
students are advancing into more difficult texts of phonics and reading series 
adopted by Parkway. 
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A teacher^ e viewpoint of dicgnoeia and preeoHption i$ pveaented, 
Mr. Ct^himento desovibee hie e:q>eHenaee aa one of a team who have ahoaen thie 
method for pereonalizing inetruotionn 

DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION: A ROUTE TO INDIVIDUALIZATION 

* ■ 

Sam CMmento* \ • ' 
Oak GVove School District > San Oose, California 

Learning Is a communication process, It involves Input s p r ocessing for 
meaningful association, and output . The basis for all learning is experience. 
Experience results from the interaction between the individual and his environ- 
ment* As Charles Rathbone put it, 

'Learning is,..the result of [the student's] own self-initiated 
interaction with the world, ' - 

These interactions always overlap and are never discrete s6ts of behavior, 
but for clarity's sake they can be studied separately. Input refers to sensory 
intake, i.e., the sights, sounds, touch, tastes, and smells of environmental 
stimuli. Output is usually some form of verbal expression or gesture. In 
learning what to. express, each of us refers to previous perceptual experiences 
that have already been internalized. Perception is the internalized processing 
of sensory Intake for meaningful association. It 1s also the key to recognizing 
that^ learning Is always an Individual experience. ^ 

Knovring thls^ ,4-trfotWows that the. more individualized the school environment 
is, the more meaningful It will be to the learner. We must create a student- 
centered environment (Based on wnat we know about how the student perceives) 
In order for the communication process between student and his learning environ- 
ment to operate at its optimum level. 

[ .1 

*Sam Chi men to is a learning disability teacher at the Blossom Valley School in 
Sah Jose. " . . ' ^ 
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We believe the diagnostic/prescriptive teaching process i$> at present^ 
the best alternative available ^to educators to Individualize education. The 
diagnostic/prescriptive strategy is a collective strategy that emphasizes 
learning as an individual experience/ It Is in effect a probleLsolving • 
Strategy, which seeks to identify all possible resources, and then determirte when 
and how to use them-most effectively. It Is a strategy that allows for diversity 
even Heviance, for it enables teachers to identify where a learner is in relation 
to where the teacher would have him be, >nd to plan on how to get'him there* 
The ''where" in the preceeding statement refers to educational goals% The 
origin of these goals may and probably shbuld rest in the community. The "how'^ 
refers tp the strategies. \ . i 

^ excellent articulation of the difference between goals and strategies 
can be found in the Educational Goals Study conducted by the Oak Grove School 
District 1n San Jose, California. The District defined goals as community 
established priorities, and strategies as the teacher-developed means to maeh . 
those goals, A community-wide survey was conducted to «^stablish educational 

9 \ 

goals. ^ The results of this survey were presented to district personnel who 

then became responsible for developing strategies to achieve these goals. One 

goal selected by the community was personal discipline and moral integrity., 

This was further defined by goal indicator statements. For example, some of 

the Indicators of personal discipline and moral integrity were: 

1) to have the courage to accept challenges, 2) to understand the ^ 
difference between fairness and unfairnes?, 3) to have a personal i 
set of values and a sense of responsibility tS those values. 3 

The goal.and indicator statements were, presented to the teachers, who then 
undertook the responsibility of translating them Into performance criteria 
relevant to their students* needs and experiences. The teachers were responsible 
for developing a, strategy that would provide the student with the necessary 
experiences tp gain the skills identified in the performance criteria.. 
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Blossom Valley School is a K-6 school 1n the O^k Grove School District of 
San Jose. The school opened on March 1» 1971, and is a circular bollding that 
employs the open Space concept with tnaximum flexibility through the use of 
movable partitions. It also contains a centralized rfiulti -media resource area. 
The school staff is organized into teaching teams arranged according to grade 
level and a 30:1 ratio of students to teachers, so that a grade of 120 students 
is taught by a team of four teachers, 
Diagnostic/Prescriptive Strategiy ^ . 

We think most pepple'will agree that the strategy is logical. It ii a 
strategy that says "What do you want to happen?" "To whom do you want 1^ to - 
happ^" "How can it happen most effectively?'' and finallyi "Did It hapfjen? 

'If nott why? And what now is the most effect^ive way to make it happen?" ; The 

% ■ ■ ■ 

diagnostic/prescriptive teaching strategy can be simply described as having 

four essential elements which are sequential and repetitive 1n nature. They 

are: (jiagnosis, prescription, Implementation, and evaluation. 

An adequate diagnosis includes: 1) an assessment of the student's streng^ths 

and weaknesses in various sensory modalities, l.e.^ visual and auditory 

perceptions, , his expressive ability*^ evidenced by his, motor integration, and 

assessment of how these strengths and weaknesses relate to school goals and * 

performance criteria; 2) a general statement of school goals stated in terms 

of performance criteria, i.e., the child will learn to read and must first 

V ■ i 

master sound-symbol relationships to do so; and 3) an Inventory and analysis 

of all teaching tools, i.e., "personpower," ijaterlals, and physical environment. 

Diagnosis dfoes not always require so|5histicated testing procedures, and 
such testing, if used, should iie related to classroom behavior. Much diagnosis 
can^be accomp|11shed by teacher observation. Assessment of student learning styles 
need not'be done! before planning for every instructional objective. In fact, . 
student profiles established early In the school experience may be sufficient 
in many cases. . ( 
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The prescriptive element of the strategy calls for patching the assessments 
and analyses made in the diagnosis with the appropriate tools arid resources 
available. It is the teacher's skill at seje'cting the appropriate resources 
and organizing them in an" instructive fashion that results in the optimum 
learning environment for each -child. ' 

Implementation is accomplished by arranging the physical environment as 
deterrtlned by the prescription, and by the management and distribution of 
environmental components . i .e. , pe>^onpower and materials. It also involves - 
observing and perhapsSnonitoring the ihteraction between the student and the 
prescribed learning environment. ^ 

Evaluation calls for techniques, or instruments, used to determine whether 
tho learner can perform successfully the criteria specified in the diagnosis. 
If these criteria are met, the entire process is repeated. If these criteria 
are not mot, the learner is rediagnosed, and an updated prescription is drawn. 
Case Study « 

The following is a case study of a- diagnostic/prescript! ve strategy that 
was used in conjunction with the goal of reading. - 

Frank is a third-gr^ade student who had not progressed in reading beyond 
the primer level. The third-grade teacher discussed Frank's reading problem 
w<th the Learning Disability (L.D.) teacher. Oased on the classroom teacher's 
observations that Frank 1) often lost his place while reading: 2) cpnfused the 
letters, i, e, b, and d, p, and q; 3) read words in reverse (was as savi), the 
L.D. teacher suggested a thorough analysis;of Frank's perceptual processing 
abilities in the auditory ard visual modalitiesi The speech the raf^ist tested 
Frank's ability to discriminate auditory stimuli, remember sounds, remember 
sequence of sounds, and blend sounds together. The L.D. teacher tested Frank's 
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ability to establish and maintain a left- to-right eye motor rriovenient, V^; timber 
visual sequences, discriminate visual stimuli, remember visual stlmuii, recognize 

spatial >-?»lationships and positions in space. All of these tests were administered 

J* ' ■ 

to identify possible disabilities related to the observations of the teacher. 

The results showed Frani^ had adequate ability in all of the auditory areas 
tested, but there were significant disabilities in his visual perception. Frank 
had not established finoly an awareness of/*eft and right, which p^revented 
him from consistently establishing a left- to- right eye inovement, thus causing^"^ 
him to lose his place when reading, ^reverse the sequence of letters in words, 
and to perceive the incorrect position in space for letters that could be reversed 
without a left/right awareness • This diagnosis resulted in the 1,0. teacher 
suggesting that the class-room teacher include the following in her programming 
for Frank:- , * 

K Mark an X on^thr^ top left corner of Frank*s papers and reading 
material to orient him as to '\vhere to start," • 

2. Provide Frank with a place marker to help him maintain his place 
on the page, 

3. IV Whenever possible, give instructions with an emphasis on left/ 

right awareness. I.e., "Frank, get the pencil on the right side 
of my desk; Frank, got the eraser from the left side of the 
chalkboard." 

^ . y 

4. Allow Frank to be included in a L.D. group to obtain specific 
training, and woVk with materials specifically designed to 
establish left/right awareness and position in space. 

The implementation of the suggestions made followed conferences with 

the L.D. teacher, the classroom teacher, and the parents. 'The disabilities 

and suggested prescription were explained. The parents were asked not to 

place any unnecessary stress on Frank at home, by giving him. tasks related 

to his disability. They were also asked to positively reinforce Frank in 

all his successes to help build his self-confidence and self- image. 
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Frank was included in an L/D. group for two hours a day for two-thirds' 
of the school year, and provided with specifi? 'training related to position 
'In space, left/right awareness and .visual tracking. In all training, direct 
correlations ^^ere established >^ith skills required for reading. The classroom' 
teacher did orient Frank through the use of an X on his papers and did emphasize 
left/right whenever possible. ' • ' 

Frank, finished the year reading in a 2.1 basal =re^der. Teacher observation 
included 'noticeable differences in written work in regard to' spatial arrangement 
and legibility. 

Frank's performance In math has been excluded in' the above report, as we , 
wanted to specifically relate to "the goal, of reading. He was also functioning 
significantly below grajle level In math, and the diagnostic/prescriptive 
application discussed above Included prescriptions designed to rernediate the 
deficiency in math. Frank finished the year successfully demonstrating how to' 
add. Including carrying, to subtract, including borrowing, and multiplying 
to the 9's table. • ^ ' ^ . 

Implicatio ns for Change - Redefining Personnel Functions . 

As alreadv stated, we believe learning is a communiqati on 'process, based on 

the interaction between the learner and his environment. . Here we identify the 

student as the learner and the class»;oom as the environment. The arrangement^ 

of the environment and Its contents are determined by a variety of conditions,*. 

pl?ys1cal limitations, human capabilities, etc. One. variable "found in every 

classroom environment is the classroom teacher. Typically, the classroom 

teacher is assigned sole responsibility, for the academic acHieve.ment of approxima 

30 students, and has varying degrees of autonomy to accomplish that task. In 

light of this, how can a regular classroom teacher teach 30 students, some of " 

> •» 

whom are "exceptional," and provide Individualized prograns for all? 
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Most teacher ^training programs give little or no training In ccping with 
the problen^s attendant on individualized instruction. We are not denying 
familiarity with or exposure to the concepts and terminology related to 
individualization, but that does not constitute training.^ 

There are far too iriany teacher preparation programs that fail to provide 
necessary experiences. They appear to be Isolated fron^ the schools, and 
apparently lack the expertise regarding the practical application of theory 
that schools badly need. There are far too many teachers willing to state 
that their college preparation was Inadequate when they 'entered the field. 

We would like to recommend the development of cooperative planning between 
school districts <xt\d universities to provide future teachers practical experiences. 
This should go far beyond current sti»dent-teacher programs In that school districts 
would ha Vsi ^ voice in, planning the Kinds of experiences student teachers would 
have. This would be advantageous to the district, because it would provi'de 
a constant supply of qualified personpower, and access to current trends in theory. 

' More emphasis should be placed on management, organizational, and 
communication processes, particularly as they relate to individualized 
Instruction. Classrooms at the university level should be models for 
effective learning environments* The lecturing method so common to many 
universities is antithetical to the Individualized Instruction processes. 
The cliche/'Do as I say and not as I do," is particularly reprehensible In 
professional training programs. 

In most eleiDentary school classrooms the constructs of the learning environ- 
ment are still heavily influenced by the teacher^s feelings of aloneness, sole 
responsibnity for student achievement, and security in the traditional teaching 
strategies. The motivation to Individualize .instruction, because of a weekend's 
Inservice experience, fades quickly Monday morning when the classroom fills up 
with 30 students* It Is easy to see why teachers retreat to those familiar 
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techniques and strategies with which they 'feel most secure. And those 
Strategies do result in learning environroents that range from highly individ- 
ualized in nature, to programs that contain no individualized learning experiences. 
The vast majority of classroom environments fall somewhere in the middle. This 
range Is as identifiable within a school as it is between schools. 

When discussing diagnostic/prescriptive teaching with staff tneinbers at 
Blossom Valley, we asked ''What problen^s does a teattier face in trying to apply 
the strategy in each situation?'* The answers included: 
I*ve never been trained. * 

It's trial and error, but you learn more about how to do/it all the time, 
Materials--we need lots of materials. 
Keeping track of who goes where. 
^ Time to diagnose. , 
Trying to maintain the sequence. 
You need a 5 to ) ratio to do it* 

There isn't- enough time. , 
What about standards. 

How do you kno*w how well we're doing in comparison with the r^st of the 
country? 

To those teachers who had made the greatest effort to individualize, we 

asked the question, *'How are >^ou doing it?" Answers included: 

We really go after parent helpers. 

We use our paid aide/differentiated staffing concept. 

The resource center really helps us in our prescriptions. 

Sheryl [the resource teacher]! She, says, "Just write down the skill," 
and she plugs them in. ^ r 

Having you [L.D. teacher] and Ruth-Ann [speech therapist] in the building 
to help with diagnosis and provide for special programs. 
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It appears the major challenge for regular classroom teachers to learn 
to individualize Instruction .is related to a new organizational concept. It 
means learning how to^^f fecti vely seek out* organize^ and manage new uiaterlals, ■ 
personpower, and teaching techniques to enhance utilization of the diagnostic/ 
prescriptive process. 

The first grade team at Blossom Valley deiT^nst rated how these new teacher 
\l^ills can ha.ve an impact on program development. For a portion of each day 
they eftiploy^d a variety of strategies to reduce student groupings to approximately 
one-half the normal 30 to 1 ratio. During this time, the first-grade team of 
fo((r teachers organized their students into seven groups for the purpose of 
implementlilg prescriptions desl^^d to meet the needs of individual children* 
One group was sent to the resource center* which made available small-group or 
tndtvidual instruction in art, visual perception, auditory perception,' reading, 
language arts, math, or science. A second group was programed to work with a 
parenc aide, who was provided with prepared materials and specific instructions 
or training in . their use* A third group was assigned to a resource area set-up 
within a classroom with appropriately prepared materials* The remaining four 
'groups were each assigned to a teacher for prescriptive activities in movement 

exploration, science, phonics, or dramatics* 

In organizing" this program the teachers prescribed the activities for 
each group at each location. They rotated groups through each location in 
a pattern that allowed each student to work at each location weekly. Records 
keeping was done by use of a teacher-made profile chart identifying location 
assignment and specific prescription to be implemented. . 

When examining the successes, near successes, and concerns of teachers 
regarding utilization of the diagnostic/prestrriptive process, we 'see certain 
needs that must be fulfilled, as well as capabilities and competencies that 
must be developed: 
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V. Toachers must understand the' rationale behind the diagnostic/ 

■ • y 

prescriptive process » and the four elerr)ents of the strategy, 
2, Teachers must be provided sufficient^ support and assistance to 
guarantee some measure of success^. This support^and assistance 
must be supplemented by^dditional resources as the level 0/ 
personnel sophistication and capability increases. 
-3, The expertise 0/ the various specialists in the school should be 
readily available to and easily utiHze^ by the regular classroom 
teacher. This is the concept of "teaming," which must include the 
goal of working together to develop personalized classrooms, 

4, Teachers must be provided with a variety of materials appropriate 
for multi-sensory learning and they must develop skills to 
effectively manage and organize this influx of new materials, person- 
power, and teaching techniques. 

5, Teachers must develop the ability to observe student behavior, - 
particularly behavior which indicates failure, and interpret the 
behavior diagnastfcally Xrather th<in judgmentally. 

6, Teacherf should work^ towards creating a learning envi^ronment that • 
reaches beyond the four waUs of the classroom to any resource that 
might behefit the child, ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

7, Appropriate record keeping systems must be developed. 
Pupil Services 

In the Oak Grove School^istrlct, the Pupil Services Department is defined 

vas the department that includes all health services, psychological services, 

and special education prograrris. The Pupil Services Departnjent has significant 

amounts of materials, monetary resources, and personpower so that if they 

were made avciilable to the regular teaching program, many of the stated needs 

of the classroom teacher could be fulfilled. The question is how to provide fo 

S .. . 
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this access without abusing the rights of the identified special education 
student. 

To do this» the structure of special education departments should 4 
utilize an approach that will mst effectively allow for redirecting special I 
education capabilities. It will have tcf be one that creates new roles for j 
special education personnel so tf^y can fulfill the needs presented by both' "^j 
normal and exceptional childrenj ^ 

) The approach^lch appears, at present, to \>e the best available alterna- 
tive for freeing special education personnel for these new roles 1s mainst reaming* 
• ^The relationship^between the diagnostic/pn?scriptive process and mains treamir^g 
, is clear. Special resources, personpower, and materials, for individualized 
Instruction should-be available to allv^chlldren as the need arises. It suggests 
that all children are "special," as indeed they, are* 

• The kinds of expertise that h6ve erorged from special prograins have 
application in regular programs. Entry into the regular program of Pupil Services 
personnel as resource personnel for the entire school would offer all children 
the potential of a more meaningful classroom environment. 

Special education personnel more>than any other group of educators could 
develop the capability to function as change agents, and learn how to deal 
with the inevitable frustrations and conflicts that will arise In the wake of 
mainstreaming. Special education personnel must not dismiss their hard-won 
» expertise lightly, rather they should assume leadership responsibility to 

denx)nstrate, train, explain, and further develop that expertise so that all 
, children would benefit thereby, not just those labeled special. 
Parents \ . 

. The implication of diagnostic/prescriptive teaching for parents is that 
. they must become involved in their children*s education. Parents should 
participate in the decision-making processes that determine what and how their 
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children leami though they must be willing also to recognize the schools 
expertise and responsibility fo^r developing strategies /to reach those goals* 
It is self-evident that prescriptions can be more effective If the child's 
form? learning environment reaches beyond the four walls of the classroom 
and^into the home. ' , ^ 

This is a process that emphasizes cooperative working relationships 
bVtween home and^school. This cooperation is particularly important in view 
of the relationship between learning, and environraent. If the home and school 
environments at^ complementary and consistent » learning will be enhanced^ 
Teachers will ffnd they have another valuable resource in parents, and parents 
will find themselves actively parti cip3(^1ng in their child's school experience, 
and contributing valuable Input to the child's educational growth. 
Conci us Ion - 

In diagnosis and prescription processes, the degree of a schooTs 
involvement in those processes is dependent on a number of variables. A 
school does not suddenly transform Itself int<^ a model for diagnostic/prescriptive 
te^ti;h1n9. You modify, you adapt, you projectr you anticipate, you fail, you 
succeed; but you allow it to happen* Any measure of success we have realized 
at Blossom Valley has been the result of all of the above. 

We did not come together for the purpose of demonstrating diagnosis and 
prescription, or to plot a foolproof procedure. All of us are not now at 
the same place in our application of diagnosis and prescription. As^each of 

us continues to explore, we realize even more that it is a collection of 

/ ■ ■ , 

strategies, arid that we must develop effective channels of conwunl cation to 
, allow for free exchange of ideas, techniques, and resources. Perhaps more >^ 
£han a staff structure, It is a staff attitude, a realization that we are 
all here to meet the individual needs of the children in our sch(^ol and. must 
work together to that end. The diagnostic/prescriptive process we have described 
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is a combination of what we havo accomplished and what we hope to accomplish. 
We are moving toward wore effective individualization using diagnosis and 
prescription. 
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An open epaoe elem&ntary aohool in Federal Way ^ Washington^ has 
in$tituted a system for indivtdmtiaing progr<im for all its atudeMa 
with a differentiated staffing a^crangement^ and an emphaeie on continuous 
asseK^mnt procedures tp monitor students^ daily performances* Five 
oredeuHaled teachers pl/vvide educational planning and ihstruation fony • ^ ' 
ZOO ckildren^ with the QBsistmce of lb college interns^ IS instructional 
aides giTid 4lf preschool \ftk>ther^helpers, Ti)o full^'time and one half-time 
oonsultOiXts are responsi^ble for ^training^ si/pervision^ and evaluation* 

BRIGADOON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION THROUGH CONTINUOUS. ASSESSMENT* 

When you first enter Brigadoon Elementary School in Federal Hay,^ 
• Washington, you' are asked to answer a brief questionnaire to rate your feelings 
'(positive to negattve) about such raatter^ as open concept schooU^ conttngehcy 
management of behavior, and continuous assessment of ,chi Idi^n's ph)gress. W^ien 
you leave, you are asked to respond to the second part of the- questionnaire to 
rate your impressions of whether the children seemed happy » if the noise level 
was distracting, if you would want to work In such an environment^ etc. Like 
many open space schools, Brigadoon is very accessible to the observer. Unlike 
many open space schools, Srigadoon is operating at only half its capacity 
(300 students). Because of a relationship with Seattle Pacific College, 
Brigadoon has 15 Interns' to assist the four te^m teachers , as well as 40 
volunteer mother-helpers, who function as part-time aides, while their pre- 
school children are cared for In a program oriented toward an expansion 
of learning activities for three- and four-year olds. Brigadoon's involvement 
in the integration of normal and handicapped children came about through a 
series of unplanned, 4)ut wtill-timed, circumstances. 



*Con tact person; Eben J. Robinson, Principfal , Brigadoon Elementary School , 
3600 S.W. 336th St. , Federal Way, Wash. 98002 (256) 927-7712 
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Vincent Smith, Director of Special Education for the Federal Way School 
District, had long held the belief that if regular classroom teachers were 
taught to individualize instructiori--1 f they were given the resources -and 
the know-hov--then the mildly handi capped child could be served there, and 
the school wouldn't need self-contained special education classrooms, or even 
resource rooms. ' j " 

Sdys Smith, ' - ' " . , 

Tour years before Lillyl published his zero-reject model we had decided 
that, if we kept on taking children people couldn't get along with, it 
would be like the hourglass— you'd take them all from one side anJ out 
them on another side. 

rive years ago, the Federal Wc(y School District disbanded all their sfejf- 
contained classrooms and moved to a Learning Center concept. They had one, 
then four, then ten centers among the district's 18 elementary schools. 

Smith's experience with the learning centers in one of the earlier open 
space buildings was frustrating; 

We had many identified special education youngsters arid I was trying to 
integrate them into the classroom at that time, but the teachers were 
new to the open concept school setting--and our kids were getting lost. 
Wei were able to do some nice things in the learning center; but when they 
went back to the open concept building, they seemed to lose what we had 
, built up 1n the center. So I though"t\ why not make the whole building a 
learning center? Then, if we coirtined that with a differentiated staffing 
concept, we would have the people we needed to individualize Instruction 
for all the children. 

•Smith wrote a proposal for Title III funding, "Handicapped and Normal 
Children Learning Together."' The goal was to provide an individualized program 
for every elementary-aged child residing within the school attendance area, with 
performance levels 'ranging from those of the mildly handicapped to the gifted. 
The populati6n to be served was 300 students, 15 percent of whom were identified 
as those to receive special services in other educational settings. , All chil- 
yimn were to be educated together; there would be no segregated placement for 
special needs. " , '. 
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To achieve individualization for each child, the following concepjts 
were 'employed: continuous progress (pupils irwve through curricular pyograms ^ . 
as they met criteria levels); continuous assessment (time samples tal4h on ^ 
academic perfortnahce to be used in making decisions on child's' need for program 
'change); contingency managen)en|; { reinforcement schedule/ for behavioral and 
academic objectives); and differentiated staff {Principral -Director; two and 
one-half consul tants , five certified teachers, 15 teach)|er trainees, 15 
instructional aides, 40 preschool mother-helpers), ' - . 

Smith's proposal was funded, but the school he chose fj^r the project was 
unacceptable to the Departitfent of Education because it did not include enough 
V children in the lower sociosconunic range, Brigadoon had just opened and its 
principal* Eben Robinson, vSr^s willing to take on the whole project without 
advance warning. . ' 

The Brigadoon elementary school is situated in a suburban area midway 
between Tacoma and Seattle, It was built to serve a housing tract planned for 
720 homes. When Boeing lost the TFX and the Supersonic contracts, the area 
suffered extensive economic damage, which is nowhere more apparent than in the 
Brigadoon tract where only 50 of the 720 sites have homes on them. ^ 

Brigadoon serves .an area larger than the tract, ^however , and two years 

ago the school had scored lower on district-wide ach\evemer.t t^sts than most 

other schools in the districi. They had 42 children who would have tc be served 

by a resource room, if not a self-contained classi^oom, if some .alternative 

program was not devised* And they had Eben Robinson: 

1 had a traditional attitude toward special education. At my previous 
school, we shipped kids out to learning centers. I was pretty comfortable 
' with that because it got rid of a lot of problems, but not comfortable^^ 
enough. Regardless of how many of these children you take away, you always 
have at 16ast one who is at an extreme somewhert. And that's where you have 
to be accountable for what you*re doing. When approached to take on this 
project, I was intrigued, because I knew it would give us *a chance to 
individualize programs with a little bit of nK)ney and a little bit of 
expertise. Without this program, I would be in- the same hassel so many 
principals 'are--trying to individualize programs with a traditional 30:1 
pupil/teacher ratio and using only volunteers. 
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The staff was enthusiastic about taking on a differentiated staff/ 
continuous assessment appiroach to individualizing Instruction* although they 
had very little Idea about what they were getting into-" They knew only that 
they tnlght be able to do soiiiething with handicapped children rather than to , 
them. So the Title III program care to the Brigadoon school. 
Staff Trainin g ■ ^ ' - 

To enable these teachers from 'a rather traditional mode to function within 
a team structure ^hat incorporated individualizing required a substantial 
retraining and inservlce program. Further, when the program began, the curriculum 
had to be revised, to that the major emphasis was on training and curriculum 
revision, \ , \ \ 

Jean Smith, consultant to the project, was initially charged with providing 
the training situation. Teacher training consisted of a six- week program in 
which inventory types of diagnoses were taught. The staff worked with small * 
groups of children and received a fairly comprehensive overview of what they 
would need in tenns of management techniques, reporting, and evaluation. 

In the fair," every child received a battery of currlcular placement measures 
to record specific performance levels in the various skill areas (language arts> 
math, reading, P.E,)# Skill f^roups were formed for small group instruction, 
and to facilitate monitoring. Each child received individual academic assignments 
on a contrac'. form at his/her identified, independent performance level, The 
continuous assessment procedures involved administering criterion tests at the 
completion of assigned units,: addition, dally measures were taken on specific 
behaviors to note rates of progress. This information was used in ongoing 
programming to ensure continuous progress for each child. 

To perform these tasks the teachers needed'a variety of skills. Individual' 
student assessment '^and assignment to an academic program required the teachers 
to become competent in diagnosis (selecting a test Instrument, testing, and 
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analysis); prescription (setting objectivesi scheduling, selectjon of materials, 
and evaluation procedures); instruction {small- and large-group presentations, ' 
individual interaction^, and continuous , assessment) ; and contingency management 
procedures. Additionally, the teachers were expedted to assume responsibility 
for the teacher trainees, the aides, and the preschool mother-helpers. 

The trainee pv^ogram is a 'cooperative venture with Seattle Pacific College; 
the students' tuitions are paid for fiy Brigadoon, and they spend most of every 
day in the Brigadoon classrooms receiving on-the-job training. 

Setting up a good field experience for the 15 teacher trainees from Seattle 
Pacific College has been a lot of work. It*s not surprising that Brigadoon's " 
teaching staff is tired. But they rally quickly - they have to. Each year a 
new batch of interns arrive and the prdcess begins again.* The trainees appear , 
to benefit tremendously from the experience of working in a fishbowl* with 
visitors passing through all the time, and mothers sitting In the classrooms 
every day. • » 

The trainee is expected to assume a number of responsibilities , with the 
staff teacher, for planning lessons, ronitoring the students' completion or 
correction of contractual assignments, administering and compiling diagnostic 
evaluations, and monitoring student continuous assessment procedures. With 
this kind of specific and intensive training, most staff feel that, by spring, 
the interns are sufficiently cocr^potent to handl^ the students without supervision. 

The instructional aids and preschool mother-helpers also have specific 
functions within the program. They listento children read; dictat^ spelling 
words; correct math, spelling, and reading workbooks with students, thus 
providing intnediate feedback; and monitor contract assignments and individual ^ 
lessons. They also participate 'In management procedures which are consistent 
with the child's program objectives, and they chart student progress, as well 
as duplicate materials and file papers, when necessary. Sev-jral of the aids have 
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gone through a teacher afde course at a local community collegei but most of 
them were selected by the, staff- teachers on the basis of: their interest in, ^ 
cfvil<Jren and desire to work in the program. 

The preschool mother-helpers constitute Brigadoon's best4)ublic relations 
modlum,' T»^e preschool' center Is their payoff » and Brigadoon can rely on the 
rnothers coniing to work in the classrooms when they say they wiU.' There 1s 
one teacher and one aide in the preschool area» and about 40 children are 
accommodated during the week on a staggered schedule. \Because the mothers 
are directly involved in the elemtptary classroom work,. they have a precise 

, knowledge cjf the kind of program Brigadoon lis running. They spread the word 

"I ^ 

. and generate tremendous community support for the program., ' .^ 

Pro g ram Hanagerrient ^ 

Individual academic assessment, begins with the initial diagnosis and^is^' 
continuous fpm that point. Criterion m^sures are taken as the pupil 
•progresses through curriculum materials that lire divided into small units to 
facilitate the process.. ' ' ^ 

The primary vehicle for individualized instruction is the contract. At 
the primary level tK-3), assignments are made on a daily basis with the chi.ld 
given a nuifter of tasks to be 'completed. At the intermediate leveV (4-6) , 
the contracts are by subject area and may extend beyond one class period. 

All pupils assume some level of responsibility for t,he management of 
the contractual process, including postinq of criterion rpeasureS of reference', 
which is one aspect of continuous assessment. ^ Students participate in 
triib system at various levels, of coitplexity^ depending on/their age, e.g. , they 
uncfffi daily time each otKer and do charting. Communitiiiting with parents was 
done on a weekly basis last year in the intermeuicte grades. This yeaf the ^ 
parents can have weekly, report if they request ,1t,'but n6ne, have done so. 

The data collected in classroojrs are- used to support what the teachers and * 

* » ■ • *■ 
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parents discuss in their conferences. The data provide a clear picture of 
how far a child has progressed in a specific skill area, .and this evidence is 
used as a basis for detennining future progress. 
The Pr oblems y' 

In the view of the Assistant to the Oiredtot^ of Special Education and 
on-site evaluator to the project, Chuck lUmrmvi^ the project is not by any 
mdans complete: 

We've Individualized pretty well in basic skills, but not so well in 
social studies and sciences. When the kids are in larger groups in the 
afternooni individual differences begin to Surface and we reed to handle 
these better/ They still identify individual differences » and I think 
that's soniething we have to attend to. We have to determine some way 
to structure equality of feelings or tolerance of individual differences* . 
The differences will still 5urface--not to the extent they would if the 
children were labeled— but I think we have to deal with this in son)e way. 
Just because we put children with a wide range of differences together, 
they won't necessarily Bfe tolterant of each Other, 

C^rwin Bevens, another curriculum consultant, talks about the deficiencies 

in their precision teaching methods: 

Most of the pinpointed behaviors we're counting now are rather sin^plistic. 
But we are developing more complex kinds of pinnoin:5--we're moving into 
the affective domain more. As we've taught our children to count and chart 
their behavior, we're teaching them to self-count such things as how many 
times a day they fegl c=<d1y towards a teacher or another child. They keep 
a daily chart of this, then we* 11 put 4n sow sort of program change to 
change hw they feel.- We're just beginning this self-counting. Precision 
teachers have been doing self-counting for a long time, but it hasn't been 
used in the classroom that much. It's useful data and more precise than 
we've gotten from counseling sessions with children. I think the way to 
■ set to the affective areas is through evaluation and continuous assessment, 
and by building success levels and having a success-oriented program. 
That's the way to get the cli^Tiatc in the classrooms that we want, and to 
keep track of all the things that build that climate, we have to have 
evaluation. 

The program experienced the initial negativity from the conmunity that 
often greets programs sucn as these. There were the usual nunfoer of people 
within tho dis^trict who Ihouabl handicapped children were going to be bussed 
into the co^ur.ity. They were shown that these were children in their own 
atteniiapcc ar.jas. It was e^.plained that the sno^^rm proposed to serve every 
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child who was already in the attendance area. , For the most part* the 
explanation was accepted. Early in the program there was a small group of 
.parents who were supportive, and there was ne^er any vehement opposition. • 
Robinson feels that the resistance of parents and school board members 

is due to their nervousness about having handicapped (either mentally of 

J 

emotiona)}y) children interact with normal children, because they don't know 
anythirrg about the program. He tries to keep people informed through a weekly 
ne^^spaper, but feels that the only way the program can really be understood 
Is to invite opponents to visit the school. Slide-tape presentations were 
shown to all board ambers and at parent meetings, but the people who were 

most opposed to the program were persuaded to visit the |choo], and tiey have 
gone away with very positive feelings. 

There is still the problem of overloading staff teachers w^th training 
responsibilities for the new batch of interns every year. Some of the teachers 
wonder if it's worth it, and some cormient on the fact that, while the staff is 
differentiated, the salaries are not. At present, the staff is V^rking with 
representatives from Seattle Pacific College and the district to develop a 
prograra of certification for the teacher interns that reflects new (1971) 
state guidelines. The arrangements that are finally agreed upon will signifi- 
cantly affect Brigadoon^s program^-perhaps the interns will come for a shorter 
period and cost the program less, or even no, money. This will relieve the 
teaching staff of some of its training responsibilities, but they may find 
it even more difficult to work without these interns. 
J Ho. Successes^ 

The 1200-1400 visitors who have observed the Brigadoon program in the 

last three years have seen, perHaps for the first time, ne^i procedures 

i 

and i.jaterials used with children. People^s attitudes, as well as their teaching 
methods, have been influenced by what they've seen. One of the strengths of 

Mb 



Xhe program is that the Assistant to the Director of Spe'cial Education, 
Xhuck Ziwoerman, is a half- lime menter of the BrigaJoon program. He has 
built-in the evaluation component^ for the program and klso acts as a consultant 
to the staff in. the daily routines. Thus, there is no sense of a central 
administration handing dov;n orders that the staff is noi equipped to carry 
out. Additionally,, the principal is the director ojF thei pro gran?, and this 
provides the ongoing guidance necessary for success; Roljinson comments upon 
his leadership role: ' | 



If I didn t have some good people aboard, I nevf^r could have done it 
AH of the people on the consultant level here at the^ school are trained 
in special education. With that kind of expertjse around, I don't get 
too uncomfortable--they know how to handle certain 6S }ects of the' program 
that I have not had experience with. \ 

Vince Snr! th has been Director of Special Educatij^n f o ^ eight years. 
Before that there was no special education in the dibtrict. fie started with 
the self-contained classroom, the second year he begjan integrating the chil- 
dren by establishing a resource room where the home base Was the regular 
classroom. Handicapped children belonged in the regular classroom, but the 
resource teacher would take them for an hour or two a day J What began to 
happen was that the teachrirs found they had other children who needed the 
resource room as much as the ones who were identified, ^mith says, 

We had a number of principals who were very sympkthetjic and thought 
that it was thefr responsibility to serve their kids-at home. They 
told their staffr. that these children were thei rl r^sjponsibili ty and the 
ftso^fvC J' o:n vi'^u^ tu hoip u'lCiu Out. th ih^tj kl rVd of support, we 
couldn't lose. In those days we only had two bufOdS'ngs working this waj' > 
wi th handicapped 'cM Idren, aijd I still had self-do#ilained classrooms. v 
But those two buildings were so successful, (we wpr^ abla to serve so / 
many mre children and still provide other service$Ko the building), 
that pi^etty soon the principals of the other builcliags said they would 
like to cjct in on I't too. So we started to expanc/. 

In this state wc^re struggling thiTough to. a functional definition and 
identification of handicapped youngsters/ .We realize that IQ tests 
aren't all that functional. They may even discourage. the teacher from 
tCfic^iny a particular child. We're attempting to identify children on ^ 
this functional basis ("the child is at this proficiency level ahd we 
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want to move him to that level") using SST probes* plus teacher-made 
tests, and teacher's opinions as to how th0 child is functioning. All 
^these^ things" will be utilized to place the youngster^. 

Evaluation ^ 

A large arnount of data on students have been collected and reported in 

\^ mimeogr^^phed fori, sunimari zing the second year evaluation effort j ' 

Objectives*^ ^or serving the handicapped population include: 

1. Ma;tnta !ning academic jicguisition rate in equal propor tion to peer^. 

^ This relates to the ratio of amount of change that would take place 
. .over a period of time. The performance measured was the decoding 
task of reading words orally. A freqiJency count of "words said per 
minute" was employed to determine proficiency as well as accuracy. 
If a child increased his reading rate^ from 25 words per minute to 50 
words per minute, he would double his rate or have a X 2^0 increase. 
The charting procedures employed in this project allowed a continuous 
assessment of this *>ate of change" for each pupil. Those data were / 
suininarized at intervals during the 1971-72 school' year. In 20 of t\}^ 
25 grade level r^jporting periods , the' rate of change for the identified 
handicapped wa? equal to or exceeded the rate of change for their 
* peers. * . . 

( 

* 2. Lower 10 percent o f each grade level maintaining proportionate distance 



from group crade ,l.evel_. 

This is an aUempt to move away from the use of ti;^ categories generally 
, assigned to children identified as handicapped. Hov;iver» this objective 
has been discarded since it has proved to be confusing and is essentially 
covered by the first objective. 

3. Ch ildren i dentified as emoti onally disturbed (ED ) will be maintained 

so cially in the project . 

Generally, J)y definition, an ED child is unable to be maintained in a 
regular classro'om without additional assistance (psychologi<:al counseling, 
resource room involvement, etc.). The identified ED children in this 
project were maintained in the clas5:room without extra resources and 
• progressed academically in feadingrdecoding at a rate slightly exceeding 
their peers for the first half of the school year. 



*A. procedure that screens children for special cducatVon. Funded partially by 
Title VI, Part G, there are three Washington cities (Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma) 
in^which the project' staff is operating. In addition to identifying students below 
peer level^ perfonaance, the SST procedure leads directly into remediating instructional 
strategies. The technique. permits the specialist to write educational prescriptions 
• and e^stablish long- and short-term objectives. Thys, U has the advantage of 
permitting both initial screening and prescription in > single operation. 
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Gracje level equivalent of handicapped children will equal or exceed 
control group> 



The reading subtest of the Jastak Wide Range Achievement Test was ! 
used. A' control group of students from ten elementary schools in the | 
district wer^ selected on the basis of matchings on size of school, 
open concept school setting* number of identified handicapped students 
in the building, and previous test scores. On the Jastak Wide Range 
Achieveipent Test for the experimental and control groups, the evaluation 
Included the following table: ' . ' 

Median Grade Level Gain for ^ 
Identified Handicapped and Control by Grade l^evels 

Grade 
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On the basis of the above data, it was concluded that, "Each school 
. had greater nieasured mfedi^in grade equivalent gains at two grade 
levels with one grade level equal. Looking at the magnitude of the 
Ji -difference, Brigadoon's gradd equfvalant gains were greater." No 
mention was made regarding reading achievement of the handicapped; 
data on the entire school population are reported. 



T he mildly'handicapped will maintain social contact with normal 
P_eers at a rate at least equal to thgt with other ha ncfi carp ed 
children. 

The staff made observations and recordec^'the "number ^of associations" 
each handicapped child m^de with his handicapped and nonhandi capped 
, peers. Over a period of a year, the sfa^ff identified a total of 172 

associations the handicapped children as[ a group made with their peers; ' 
26 percent were with ncnhandicapped children. These results led the 
V ^ staff to conclude that at Brigadoon thosp identified as mildly retarded 

are not , as a . group / i sol a ted ih lliei r^p^ 

The conclusions drawn by. the program staff were: ^ : 

Each child in the school does in fact have an individual program, 

y . ' 

Handicapped children are progressing at a rate proportionate to their 
' normal peers, as measured with specific behavioral assessment of a 

basic decoding skill, 



A standardized assessnjent yielding grade Jevel equ1>'alent growth 
shows the Brigadoon handicapped children achieving at least is well 
as the control group of handicapped children^ 

The Future 

This Is Brigadoon's last year of .Title III funding, but there Is a, 
possible dissemination or diffusion grant from Title III> if there are 
enough people interested In moving components of this project to gther 
schools in the district or state, If the number of visitors to Brigadoon 
IS any Indication of that Interest, the diffusion grant will probably be 
funded. 

The advantages of monitoring students* dally improvement through a 
continuous assessment procedure are obvious when there are sufficient numbers 
of adults to Interact witfT the students. The students show demonstrable 
Improvement In basic skill areas and the individualized approach allows them 
to work at varying levels without the stigma of grouping them according to 
ability. ^ 

Voluminous data can be generated by this o)ethod of instruction, and these 
data will bo useful only to the "extent that they can be easily processed and 
translated to the staff and students. 

For many teachers, precision teaching techniques will be very valuable. 

It can enable them to determine what affect their teaching is having on 

students, and It can give them new skills that enable thera to facilitate 

learning, perhapv/or the first time, In all their students^ y 

. Ogden Lindsey Vurrnarlzes his view of pr^ecision teaching; 

'Any teacher why is now comfortable with her style of teaching, her 'hard 
learned way of communicating with her students, and the unique way she 
expresses- her love for her students, would not substitute precision teaching 
for what she' is doing. She simply adds precision teaching techniques to 

/ her current style In order to become even more efficient. PrecUion 
. teaching tools are designed to ^n^rove and refine current tejiching methods 

V* and materials.' That's a confusion I find In a lot of teachers. They fear 
tha^ Vf they try this new thing they will ha^ye^o temporarily put aside or 
abandon their trusted teaching skills. Precision teaching simply adds a 
more precise measurement instrunrent to present teaching, making teaching 

. more economical » more ^ffettlve, mo»\enjoyable, and more loving. 5 



FOOTNOTES 
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The Madieon 8,ohool.plan ia a model fop gradual reintegratton of exoeptional 
children into regular olaeeee* Children initially groined aooording to 
their readin^ao to met regular alaaa demands. Theae are apecified in tertne 
of preacademio akilla and behaviora auoh as the ability to follou direotionej 
academio akilla auoh as readingi behaiHor in inatruotional Betting auoh as 
large^group interaotion; and response to reinforcers such as sooial praie'e. 
As children becom proficient in these areas j the}f are advanded to more regular 
oloissrcom--like settings and are given greater opportunities to attend regular 
classes during the school day,'^ 

THE MADISON SCHOOL PLAN: ENGINEERING FOR MAINSTREAMING* 

The Madison school plan Is the brainchild of Dr. Frank Hewett, Professor 
of Education and Ps'ythiatry/and Chairman of the Department of Special Education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, and Or- Frank Taylor, Assistant 
Superintendent, Oepartipent of Special Services, Santa Monica Unified School 
District, Sj^nta M)n1ca. The program came about ^is a result of Drs, Hewett's and 

Taylor's analysis of the dilemma of regular versus special class placement for 

<«s ■ " , ' 

educable mentally retarded (EMR) and educationally handicapped (EH) children. 
Labeling children as retar^-ed or disturbed and placing them into segregated, 
self-'Contalned special classrooms have detrimental effects on their academic 
and social growth, proponents of mainstreaming maintain* Furthermore, 
they maintain that efficacy studies not demonstrated a significant difference 
In acadetjic and socia} growth between EMR and EH children in self-contained 
classes amd those ih regular classes- Others; however, conclude that data* from- 
efficacy studies are, for the most part, invalid since these studies have been 
poorly designed and executed, ithey also point out that physical IntegratioH of 
EMR children with regular children does notj^cessarily mean psychological^nd 
spcial 'integration. What is there to prevent the special child from becoming . 



♦Contact pet^on: Or. Frank Taylor, Director uf Special Education, Santa Monica 
Unified School District,. 1723 Fourth St. ; Sarta Monica, Calif. 90401 (213) 393-2785 



"the dummy" in the t^gutar class again--the veY r reason why he/she was taken. 

out of the regular class situation in the first pUce. 

The Madison school plan is an attempt to resolve some of these issues* The 

basic assumptions are: , p ' - 

!• EMR and EH children are* first and forem6st, learners.. Regardless of 
theU problems, they. are at all times reac^ and able- to learn. 

2. Regular class placement can be beneficial to a large nurrtber'of special 
children, provided there are! quality support services available to 
them, - / ^ , 

3. Teachers should be concerned only with What they know best, namely, the 
mastery of skills and the behavior related to that. 

4. The best way to prepare children fcr regular classes is through the 
process of gradual approximation of the regular class environment, 
using behavioral contingency techniques. 

The. present Madisjon school pj an had its begl'nning ii) 1966. At that time, 
the„ special education staff in the Santa Monica district was concerned about 
the increasing number of children of average intelligence in the district who 
were inattentive, hyperactive/ and failing in re^.ular classes. The staff realized 
that those children had the poi;ential to achieve in school, if some appropriate 
program could be developed for them. 

Dr. Alfred Artuso, the district supeifinteniJent at Santa NtonicJi, an^ Or. Taylor 
learned about the "engineered classroom*^ approach developed by Dr. Hewett at UCIA, , 
and they recognized its potential for meeting the needs of these children. During 
the late 1966-67 school year the engineered .classroom approach was implemented 
at Santa Monica with the assistance of a Title III grant from the Boreau of 
Education for the Handicapped, USOE. The Title III project ran for thVee ycjars 
and, at the end of that period > .engineered classrooms had been established in 
several schools in Santa Monica. 

Ti.c engineered classroom served as the forerunner of the expanded Madison, 
school plan. The expansion of services caiix; about because the engineered classroom 
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had a basic limitation: it was largely a self-contained classroom— there was 
no freedom within th 5^ structure to move children from the special class to the 
engineered class, and from the engineered class to regular classes. The Madison 
school plan> first Implemented in the Madison. Elementary School in 1969, is an 
attempt to allov/ f or nhis flexibility of movement. Th^'^Madi son plan, supported 
from 1968 to 1970, by the California State Department of Education (Title VI 8) 
eliminates traditional disability groupings and provides an educa^tional context 
in which children are assessed and promoted on the basis of their readiness for 
regular classroom functioning. Since 1970, the Madison school plan has been 
operating on'^existing special education funds. 

The cost to operate four engineered classes and six learning centers for 
^ the school year 1970-71 was estimated at approximately $250,000. The four 
classes and six centers provided service to more than 250 children. Therefore, 
less than $1,000 per child wa^ spent. i 
Program Description ^ 

The Madison schpol plan Is a competency-based program designed to teach 
children all necessary skills and behavior required for success in regular 
classes. , The objective of the program is to ready children for regular class 
placement, and to maintain them lin regular classes once they are. placed. 

Readiness for regular cUss functioning is defined 
of the regular class. Basically, thes6 demands fit int/^ four major categories: 



in term$* oi*' the demands 



preacademic skills, academic skills, instructional setting, and the use of ' 

i - ■ ^ 

reinforcers. \ 

Preacademi c ski lis : behaviors such as starting workl following directions, 
' paying atTention, and ob^Y^ving classroom skills are considered prerequisites 
to success in regular class. Academic skills : include the mastery of basic 
skills in reading and arithmetTcl Instrifetlonal setting : prepares students 
to function in the regular cl ass room envt rohment by Tcarni pg to work ifidepen- 
dently." Rein forcers ; verbal prcilse, recognition, and'grades are the most often 
used reinforce rs in "the regular classroom and children are grddually introduced 
to this reward system, 
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Children are placed in the Madison plan according to their readiness for 

regular class functioning barsed on thes^ dimensions. At the beginning of the 

school year, as many of the identified handicapped children as possible are placed 

♦ 

in regular classrooris for a period of one or two weeks. This is done to establish 
a regular class home base for each exceptional child, to acquaint him/her with ; 
peers and teacher, arid to establish from the onset the regular cl^issroom teacher's ■ 
responsibility to the child's educational program. Following that initial period, i 
each child is placed in the Madison plan and returned to regular classes for 
selected activities and lessons whenever possible. ^ » 

The layout of the Madison plan, sometimes referred to as the learning center, 
consists of two classrooms with an adjoining door. The first classroom is 
designated Preacademic I, and the second classroom 1s divided into two areas: 
Preacademiij^IT and Acadeqilc W Labels such as £MR, EK, or special class are not 
used. Two certified special education teachers (one EMR and one EH or two £MR 
,and one EH teacher) and two aides for 24 to 45 children staff the classrooms. 
The EH teacher and aide are given fb^l responsibility for children assigned to 
the Preacademic II and Acadehic I setting, Normally there are from 30 to 36 
children enrolled In the plan. No. special^hysical facilities or Equipment are 
needed to operate the program, except f^r an adjoining doorvay between two class- 
roomsi Standard school supplies and equipment are used. Descriptions of the , 
specific areas follow. 

Preacademic I : This classroom is a highly strucjtured^ self-contained class. 
^ The major focus Is to teacli appropriate classroom behaviori such as sitting at 
t\]Q desk, paying attention, following directions, starting and finishing work, 
and getting alon^ with others. A majpr challenge is to create a predictable 
environment so that the child does not eicperience ambiguous expectations and Is 
rewarded for his accomplishn^ent of specified tasks and not rewarded if he fails 
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to meet reasonable expectations of behavior. The class operates under a token 
econon\y system. A system of check marks is used to reinforce appropriate behavior 
which can be later traded for free t1me» candy, or food. The students are seen * 
as workers and the check marks as their earnings for tasks accomplished. It Is 
felt that this reward system operates to motivate performance and Increase self- 
coricept through successful, positive experiences in the classroom; ^ 

. • Most of the instruction Is done on one-to-one basis, or In limited group 
activities. One teacher and one aide constantly circulate among 6-12 children 
to help them with their tasks and dispense check marks. A number of learning 
centers are set up where Individual children can go for exploratory, ordering, 
and mastery skills. These centers are stocked with materials arid children work 
independently. This particular Instructionallsetting has been referred to as the 
"engineered classroom."^ 

Preacademic II : When a child has demonstrated satisfactory behavior at the 
Preacademic I setting, he/she is moved to the Preacademic II setting. Here the 
focus Is dn remediation of academic skills, particularly In reading and arithmetic 
The check mark system is maintained; however, the practice of dispensing car\c(y or 
food is discontinued. -Accumulated check marks can be traded for 15 or 2d minutes 
of free time. Jhe instructional grouping changes as well. In the Preacademic II 
setting, six to (eight children sit at a cluster of tables, receiving all .their 
instruction as- a group. The setting is designed to encourage social interaction— 
and vjrbal participation In group lessons. Beginning with Preacademic II, each 
child may be Integrated into a regular class, such as music or art, for some ^ 
period of the day. The staff for Preacademic II can, be either a teacher or an 

vaide, 

Acadeniic I; This section of the classroom is a simulated regular clas«rooni 
setting for 12 to 25 children with academic problfims that qart be dealt with in 
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a large-group setting. The arrangement of desks is that of a regular class. The' 
teacher presents lessons in reading^ arithmetici spelling, social studies, and 
English. Students are expected to work independently and participate in larg^e-group 
discussions. The check mark system of 'reinforcement i§ discontinued and replaced 
by the traditional grading system and verbal reinforcement based o;i effort, quality 
of work, and deportment. Major emphases are on remedial an(j grade level work. 
Students. in the Academic I setting spend increasjngly more time In regular classes. 
Again, the staff can be either a teacher or an aide. 

Academic II: This is the regular class where 28 to 35 children receive the 
general education program. Major emphasis is on attainment of standard gr:ade 
level achieve^nt for exceptional children. This class is -always taught by a ^ 
teacher. \ ^ . \ * ' . , 

Diagnosis and Placement . \ ' ■ 

Children'who seem unable to benefit from regular class instructioh, due to 

behavioral or academic difficulties, are referred by the rqgular classroom teacher 

for a battery of diagnostic tests administered by the school psychologists and 

usually including the standard achi evement and intelligence tests. - His/her finding's 

are reported to a placemefit committee consisting of !he special education teacher, 

the regular classroom' teccher, the school psychologist, the building principal, the 

district supervisor in special education; and other school personnel . The committee 

then recommends placement irj a special class. At this Jevel," the diagnosis and 

placement practice is similar to that u^ed by most school districts. Before a 

child is actually placed in the Madison plan, howevev\ the project staff administers 

a special placement inventory to dete.rmine whether the child should be placed in 

^the Preacademic I, M, or Academic 1 setting.^ The Madison plan Plh.cement Inventory 

As given to the regular classrobm teacher to rat6 the child's level of readiness 

'■ • ' , . 

for reihlegration into regular class. Thejnvontory questions are reproduced 

i 
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below. The teacher has the choice of answering ^Wesi" "no»'' or "maybe^" \ 
' ' ' ^ - \^ ' . 

Can child spend time in a reaular classroom during nonac^demic activity 
periods (e.g., music and art;? 

' Xan child spend tir;3 in a regular classrdom during academic work periods 

- (e.g., reading, arithmetic, social studies)? 

Do child^s problems In paying. attention, starting work, doing what he is 
told, and getting along wi.th others overshadow his problems in reading 
and arithmetic? ' ' . 

- Can child pay attention, start work, and do what he is told in a group 
of 8 to 10 children? . 

Can child Work Independently for 20-minute periods? 

Can child take part orally in a discussion with 8 to 10 chil^^ren? 

, , Can child use and understand language correctly?- ^ ' 

Can child get along with other children fn a group of 8 to;VO? 

• * y 

Can child share desk and storage space with another ch1]d sitting 
close by? ; / 

Caa child function well behaviorally and work on a$$ignments without 
' . immediate and frequent consequences in form oKche'ck marks and tangible 
r^aws? / 

Does's;hlid work for letter grades and are they^ meaningful to him?r • 

Does the child work for social approval frorr^'^the teacher? 

Does the child work for "^social approval from his classmates? ^ 

Can child pay attention and listen in a group of 11 to 18 children? 

. Can child start and work in a group of 11 to 18 children? 
■ . . . ■ ■ - ^ ^ 

Can child understand and follow directions given by a teacher to a group 
of ir to 18 children? . . 

/ ' / - 

/ . ^ Con child pay €(ttenti6ii and listen in a/regular classroom group of 30 

children? ^ ' . 

' Xan child start and work independently in regular classroom group of -30 ' 
children? )| 

Can chi,ld profit from instruction given to an entirf regular classfoqm* 
group of 3tf^ children by the teacher in front of the room^ * 

V : ■ ■ : .. ■■■ • ,.J - ^: 
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Is It likely that chljd will*. take part orally in a discussion held in a 
regular classroom group o« 30 children? < 

* ^'JluJnnV^H^'fS''^^? TP"*" *° out of Seat, talking 

out, raising hand, etc., In a regular classroom group of 30 children? 

Can child get'along with others in a regular classroom group of 30 children? 
Is the child functioning within two years of grade level In reading? 
- ' Is the child functioning within two years of grade level in arithmetic? 
^ A simple coding sheet is provided to ta^y responses and, on the -basis of 
ij g rating clusters, the child is placed in the appropriate' .instructional setting. 
The program staff have exp.-essed confidence" in. the val^^lty of thd inventory 
^ and have continued to' use it for placement purposes, i- 
Progress Assessmen t . f • * 

, ContinuQiis evaluation of studlnt progress is done through thV use of the" 

Check mark system and a system of task and setting behavior ratings. The check 

, ■ . • . > !' ' 

' mark system i? used in Preacademic I and II settings. Every 20 niinutes teacher^ 

record a possible ten check marks on each child's Work Record Card. These check 

marks, in this case alphabet symbols, are given for the, fol lowing behavior: 

„ Attentidn = (A) Child's eyes are on teacher or task as expected, or 
there is evidence that he has listened attentively. 

-Starting ° (S) Child has undertaken task immediately upon presentation 
With no dawdling "beforehand. ' 

# ^or^^^f".? " ^W) Child has maintained working with no inter^ruptiohs. 

Iayna^aK^= (T) Child has been a willing participant ^n discussion or 
. — • --actmty.NiOral expressioh is particularly important for many children. 

^ Following diVectfohs = ,(F) Child has followed directions in rela'tion to 

task (e.g., nenie, date on paper, s^leciflc procedure of^task). 

Doing what you're told = (D) \-hnd'ha<s ma^ntA^n•oH.;>ppy>'ftpHf^^'> hehavior ^ 
according to classroom standards. 

•'■ . ^ 

Gctr; no along = (G) Chi Id has -copperated with another chl Id or refrained 
from disrupting class or bothering peers. 
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correctly w.1th few, if any, errors. 
' jejng' neat « (N) Child has made effoVt to approach work I'n control! eH 
lines!;'etc'!""'*"^^'-V':'''^''^^* toTea?' wItU ' 

In Preacademic I , when a child' haS earned 180 check marks, whic^. nil the 
^card /usually Within two days) . he/she fs entitled to trade 'i't for candy, " 
cookies, or some free time (/o minutes). ;In>reacademic U. chlldfen exchange 
their check tnarks for free t^me only, and no cfieck marks are used in the ' 
Academic letting. Qnce a|program has been.established' for a'chi^ld/the " 
expectation^ are increase^ ^nd geared to a pace-that 'the child carl tolerate 
and still experience succjjss. The teacher thus "engineers" a program of / 
remfrdiation in rti^cH the jllassroom environment is manipulated to produde 

•efficient learning and cirttinual success for each child ^ • * " 

. k . ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ 

- Teachers also rate individual students on their readiness to begin regular 
class functioning in terms, of the task assigned and the setting in which he/she 
is vJorking. Two separate mings-the task Behavioral rating and the setting 
behavioral rating-are'-give^to students- in al/educational settings. They .serve 
to assess, student readiness, for reassignment to the next 1nstruct1onarsett1ng7 
In the Preacademic I and fi settings, these ratings are recorded on th6 Work 
Record Chart every' 20 minutes by the teacher, after'check marks are dispensed. 
In Academic I. they arej^ecorded on^a rating sheet once every hour. 
The task behavioral rating consists of. a scale from-} to 5: 

; , Rating of 1 = j;^^^^^^^-^ J^^^^^^^^ Inwropriate and inefficient in 

i ^'^^"^s'.of 2 = J5*jS^5J]d's behavior MS generally appropriate in that heVshe 
paid. attention, started and worked independently, but was 

?h^'^? LlSSr-'l'?*.!" fon<^'ing task diVectiJns. completing 
^ the assignment and beihg correct. ' * f 

Rating of 3> The child fulfil ledSfhe expectaUons of (2) and. }n -addition. " 

the tSr^^ In accomplishing the requirements of ' 
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Rating of 4 « The chiU fulfilled the expectattons of (2) and (3) and \ 
. ' an task requirements • ' . ' ' 1 \ 

Rating, of 5 « The child fulfllldd the expectations of (2), (3), ^nd (4). 1 ^ 
completed the assignment i and was neat» well-organtijed, j 
and yery efficient with his time. ^ \ 

The setting behavioral rating also consists of a scale from 1 to 5. Thes^ 

ratings reflect the acceptability of the chtld^ behavior 1n the setting in || 

which the task was presented. * v 

Rating of 1 « The child's behavior was unacceptable in the assigned 
setting. * 

Rating of 2 « The child's behavior was acceptable in the Preacademic I 

setting. * ^ - 

^ Rating of 3 = The child's behavior was acceptable in the Pr^eacademlc 11 • 
setting. , ' 

Rating of 4 = The lild's behavior was acceptable In the Academic IvSetting. 

^ing of 5 = The child, working in the Academic I setting, functioned so 
well that he/she .could have been clearly acceptable in the 
regular class. 

r 

Children Who are assigned to multiple settings are rated according to their 
acceptability in these Settings. For exampl^^, a Preacademic I child wiM get 
ratings of 1 or-2 when he/she is in the ^reacademlc .1 setting, however, for the 
period(s) he/she is assigned to either o' the other two settings, he/she becomes 
ia candidate for a "3" in Preacademic II or a ''4'' or ''5" rating in Academic I. 

\ Averag^ weekly task behavioral and setting behavioral ratings are computed 
and plotted on graphs. It enables a quick review of individual progression a 
weekly basis, us well as serving to determine if the child is ready for placemeftt 
in the next instructional setting. 
Training ; 

In 15)73, personnel training was carried out through support from the Califorhi 
State Department of Education {Title VI B). Called Train and Trade, the training 
program Was designed to* provide regular classroom. teachers with the knowledge and 
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sMlls to work with oxceptlohal children In the regular jCjl ass room. The Tr^tn 
and Tra^e ^program consists of. 1*2 liours^of tralnlng^jH'ead ovei^mx weeks, ^e 
trainees meet for an hour a wfeek af^er schoql; durih'g this time^^^ccessful 
teachincj techniques for exceptional childrerf.are presented and discl|ss^e'd^> The 
n^rnaining six hours pf the training session are spent in the learning center 
during regular school hours. Trainees are given practicum experiehce in the 
areas of clasVi'oom management and interyentiori technics, such «fs bfiha\)^ior 
modification and individualizing -instruction. While r^jgufar classroom teachers 
are being ^traine'd ?n the learning center, substitute teachers are hired out of' \ 
the Train and Trade b,udget to take over their jclasses. For paniclpatlon In^^* 
this six-week sess1on», an trainees receive tv.o anu two-third, credits from the 
University of California In Los Angeles* All related fees and tutors are paid 
from the Train and Trade budg During the first year of. operation 0972-?1973), 
all* certified personnel from Madison School have been trained, 

The first year train and Trade sessions\er3& conducted by the special 
education staff of the Santa Monica district.^ Future plans Jticliide training 
bi'.llding .principals, to conduct training sessions for^ their own staffs and to 
hold training sessions for personnel outside cff the^ Santa Monica dt^^ri.ct. A 
field test aimed lat assessing thd efficacy of the Train and Trade Program Is 
currently planned, C ' ' • . 

Frank Hewett feels that t>)e best teachers are' those who are objective and 

energetic and have a lot of satisfaction In thjeir lives outside the classroom, 

. ^ ■' ^ ^ ■ , '\ ■ 

I don*t think that the special education teacher, wHose life is l.argely 
centered around her children or whose self-esteem hingeson her success 

^ . with these children fs the teacher who's going ti do the best job; 
objectivity is extremely in^portant. . 
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Frank Tayldr d^rees with this point of view and warns against what he 
calls a "res cue fantasy" on the part of ^teachers* Jhe teacher's role is to 
train children to be students and leaders , and not to become totally dependent 
on Individual teachers. 

Evaluation . ' • 

Most of the^avallable program dev^lopmetit data are from earlier studies 
. \ - - ' ■ ■ . ■ 

with the engineered classroom. Results are available In a 1969 final report 

submitted to the U.S, Okflce of Education,^ mq reports of data from the 

Madison Plan were avalli^le at this writing. From the total population of 

students In nine engifneered classrooms during 1968-1969^ the developers selected 

30 experimental subjects to conduct an evaluation study. These students were 
matched by IQ (range on WISC, 85-120) , age (7-12), grade (2-6) and sex (69 male, 

31 feqiaie) with two control group;/ Control group I consisted of 30 EH chll- ) 

dren In; regular classes^ control Woup^I of 30 regular classroom children. All 

» ' ^^'^^^"^ * ' . ' 

90 subjects were given the California Achievement Test , Reading Vocabulary, 

'-^■^ - ' . ' ■ ^ , 

Reading Comprehension, and Arithmetic Fundamentals Section in October 1968 aad 

again (with alternate forms) in May ^198^, For 32 weeks during jche school year, 

behavior da^a were'gathered for all students. These data Included tas|c^ attention 

and classroom deviant behavior. Ask attention is measured by observers operating 

stop watches during five-minute observation samples, and recording the number of 

seconds the student's eyes, head, or body. were Appropriately oriented towards 

fthe assigned task. Data on deviant classroom behavior were obtained through 

a teacher rating scale developed by Herbert Qus^' and Donald Peterson at the 

University of Illinois and thro tjgh an observation checklist, that included items 

such as disruptive behavior, out-of-seat behavior, making. noises > etc. 

Using analysi^o^ covariar\ce, the irj^sults of jkhe 1968*1969 study may be 

summarised as follows: 
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'1.' The experlwatal group of EH^childre/) shoy^^d significantly more 
gains in vocabulary tftan the contrql group of EH children in v 
regular classes. - • ' * ' ' 

- . , • . , ^ ' ' \- • 

2, Thet^ is ho statistfcdl significance on reading comprehension 
across the e^fperi mental and the two control groups/ 

/ ' » " ' ^ 

3. The experimental group showed n»re significant gains in ari thmetj c 



than both control groups. 



4. On the task attention^ the experiitiental group was f,uperior to EH 
controls in regular classes but not sfgnificantly different from 
Students 1r regular, classes. 4^ 

The experimental -group showed more deviant behavior In general, 
except for "out-of-se^t" behavlori than their EH counterpart in* 
regular classes^ » , * \ 

Future Growth / ^ • ' . 

— — ' — ~- . ^ ^ ' ' . ! ^ * 

^^^^^Tho staff at Santa Monica are available to serve as consultants *lo assist, 

\schools \jishing to-set up. a Madison plan. A number of school districts hiaive, 

in the. past, replfcated the plan. with the help of program .staff, Guided tours 

are also available at thf Santa Monica Unified School District/ 

Adapting this plan to the needs of students in other schools may reqliire 

operatihg more or less ,Preacademic ly Preacademic II, or Academic ! centers > 

depending „up(l^v 

of students will remain unchanged; from Preacademic I, to Preacademic II, to 
Ax:ademiC'I, and Academic II. • ^ 

The program s^ff state thaU in order to make the program a success, 
coordination among school staff i>^es'pec1 ally the special education teacher, 
regular classroom teachers, and bullcling principals is essent^il. Certain 
suggestions about duties of various staff members^'^re set forth in the Santa 
Monica School Plan Operational Manual^ and an "open and cooperative relat'^onship 
among pr^^t^am' staff )^^^ressed. / 



^OTNOTES 



1 HewPtt F M Gt al. The'^^anta ^ton^ca Project: Demonstration .and 
"Stlon of^nginS^^^^^^^ Design for Emotionally Disturbed 

Children In the Public 5o>ioo^s. Mimeo, 1969. 

i ' - ' -J 

2. Ibid/ 

3. Santa Monica School piV Operational Manual. M1me6. 1970. 
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THE CONCEPT AND SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTABIUTY 



The mandate for "accountab1\jity" .In education and the concLitant Ms6 
in managerial techniques borrowed tYom business and industry and applied to- , 
school systems have engaged school persohneJ in' serious: conflict over the • 
definitions of "goaU", and "objectives," and their use and misuse. " / 

The ^|l»po■rtance of data as feedback upon which to base future program 
decisions 4s unarguable, but. what kinds of data v^ll be gathered? How wi]1. they • 
be collected? Which student skills will be assessed? What teacher competencies 
are to be measured? These questions directly affect the daily life of teachers 
and students. Where these decisions are made tn unison - where they actually 
reflect the personal and professional goals of the teachers, and the specific and ^ 
salient needs. <Jf the students; where the comm<»nity-at-large has debated an'ii ' 
decided to articulate their priorities; where the principal and the district per- 
sonnel hjave reached an agreement that respects both the* state reqdirements and 
the local school 's ihdivtdua11fyr - there the 

the true gqals of the educational conm(jnity. To the degree that %he heeds ijf any 
one element - students, teachejs, admin-istrators, or parents - are In conflict 
with the needs of another, the accountability system will restrict the potential 
for growth and renewal tn the school. Those groups with the most power, be they 
administrators or parents,^ will exert pressure oh the other groups tb conform to 



their goals. 



. . *we.mkst create^schfioLej^vironments wWch facilitate growth 
and support for educators . We must. . . do this because children 
will not be taught as people - as unique, valuable individuals - 
if their teachers are no^ treated that 'way. * 



* Beery ,*K. Teach ing Triads . San Rafael, California: Dimensions Publishing Co., : 
1972, p. 57 ^ 
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When. the n\yst1que 6f accourttablUty Is removed^ and U 1s examined for . 
• * *«■ 

*if^hat It Is - merely a method of setting goals, and planning and implementing 



objectives, which in turrv genqrat^ date^ used for further reflnSnient and/or ^ j 
change In program strategy, the system of accountability Is a natural effect of , 
program planning. No one component is separable from another. Data collection ; 
is determined by goals that are set with teaching strategies clearly in mind. 
Decisions and evaluatiofjr of success and failure grow out of ,an ,^nalys^s of the 
data. Why then* has the era of a:cbuntability brought with it such distrust 
and confusion? Perhaps because it has been i/sed as a weapon rather than an or- 
ganic part of progi^am planning. In recent years, the educational system has be^ 
come a target for public angeri and accountability has been used as p threat^ of 
retaliation for a job badly done, PVinctpals arc expected to maintain a level 
of academic performance in their buildings thajt compares favorably to the A ^ 
national norm;^d'1str1ct superintendents are answerable for all decisionv regarding 

progr^ expenditure and curriculum, as;weil as be-ing under fire; for not obtaining / 

supplement&ry federal, state, or Tocal moniqs to enhance th<5 school system. 

The people who believe that learning and knowledge are forms' of continual 
process, and not static products that can be transferred from one person to another^ 
feel that the danger in complying^ with mandates for accountability may lie in the 
subversion of the goals of proces^^ They fear that curiosity and discovery and 
exploration may suffer, if academtc^j^erformances are continually Measured ^fid 
assessed as "products." ^ \ 

.School people concerned wUh>,maini,t reaming and the Individual izatlCh of . 
Instruction seek to set' up conditions so\ that .the maximum amourtt of learning-as- 
process occurs. If those people who set the cdhditions Uhe classroom, the 
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cu^^riculuffl, the schedule or nonschedule, the reporting .and evaluation system) 
aVso set the goals and objectives for which they agree to be accountable, then' > 
less distrust and confusion may ensue. External judgments of- behavior and pe»w, 
foniiance are coritrary to the methods and goals of self-d1f;ectlon and self -,evalu^tt^ 
that child-centered philosophies pursue. Difficult as it may be to objectively, 
measure the growth in seU-confldeiice of one child, if this goal is fmport^ht 
to the teacher, he/she w1!l find the laiiguage and procedure to demonstrate that 
it has been a'chteved, • 

Teachers- wiio. see themselves as c6nt1nual learners 7 people in process - 
tend to be. 'able to most successfully personalize their classrooms. How'are their 
competencies* to. be evaluated? If they have a part in setting criteria for thfe 
evaluation measures,' then they will be certv:in to structure the assessment so 
that their own- growth will be a top priority. . - 

SeT-f'-directlng people have learned to cr)tlcally and accurately 
. evaluate themselves as a base for further growth and p>x)duction. 
' SeU-evaluatlon 1s essential to self-esteem|,and motivation, * 

* The fonowing three papers deal with the concept a'rid system of account- ' 

^ ability; the firsV^is an introduction that addresses b/oad./^sues arid warns 

against common dangers; the second", a description of one kind of accountability 

system predicated on systems analyses and designs; thel third; a call fc^r a system 

of humanistic accountability which in^Sliidcs more subjective, t'l^ojlgli less quan- 

tifiable, dais, and the necessity for self^^ermi nation by those who teach and 

^ those vf^o are taught.^ * 



^Beery, Keith, pcrsopar communication. 



ACCOUNTABILITY AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 

wn Ham Garner* ' . . ' ^ 

^ Northwestern Unjvei^lty • . o 



Accountability Is u concept that almost everyorte supports .In cjeneral , but 

pne .that creates division and corit,h?iVjersy when particular meansr for obtaining 

''it are proposed, .Probably the leafst; controversial form of accountability is 

the financial audit. Everyone repogniz^s that funds must be accounted for, 

and thfe methods for dpin^'^so are welt established nnd used in practically 

every .area of public and private el^j^prfse, not just in education. Evfen 

this "noncon trovers i a V* fonn of accountability/ however, lias its dissenters. 

One objection to tradiUon^kl financial accounting is that it obscures how much 

« i ' 

'of the money in various broad budget categ6rie$ (such categories as supplies* 

salaries", rentals, utilities) goes to parti cul lair programs the organization / 

is' trying to implement. Critics of traditional accounting arguo that badget ^ 

.categories shobld reflect the anocations rnado to support the several programs 

planned by the organization: fence their proposed alternative to conventional 

financial accounting is sometimes called the Progfam-,Sann ing-Budgeting ^ 

,1 ' <■*.'. , ■ ' 1 ■ 

(PPB) approach. . • , S \, \ ' ' \ ' 

If the financial audit is the^ -least controv(;rs5al version of accountability, 
Jhe educational audit js the most. There is no s.ingle definition or example 
of what ari educational audit should b9, but Us connotations uf holding 
administrators and teachi>rs liable for educational deffcifencies, just as,^ - , 
bank teller is liable for shortages in his cash drawer, cause a^ good deal of. 
ju^ifiable alarm among educators. .The concerns of educators over the mtsappH-^ 
cation of accountability concepts haVe been detailed in numerous publications 

^ , I I ,. ^ . ■ ■ *t . ■■ I. I ■ t ■ ■ 

♦William Garner Is feslstant Professor of EdiiMtion and Management at 
.Northwestern University ij rvanston, Illinois. ' ' " e . ■ 



on this ;iubjevt: there Is 'concern that on>y the more easily quantifiable 
''goals of education will receive attention, and that the vaguer, mofe humane 
, processes and aims will be ignored; there is concern that slowly accumuUtlng' 
gains or the delayed impact dynamics of some educatfbpal processes 'will be 
forgotten, while the often marginal effects of short-term progress will be 
highlighted; that ^he complex cause and effect interrelationships In 
education, and between society i the home, and the school , are nor well -enough 
understood to hold teachers or administratofs accountable for this orthti 
effect; that accountability systems ,may be a step down' the road to central- 

.-J 

ized control of education. , * 

De^spite the concern voiced by some educators^ a concern which some 
noneducators sef;'iS df.fi-fjs 1 behavior by an insecure profession, educational 
accountebillty systeris ar<j under consideration in at least 25 states. Seven, 
states have moved beyond initial, stages of implementation: Colorado, Florida. 
Marylandi Michigan^ Minnesota, Of'egon, and Wisconsin. Each of these states 
has developed a conceptual' model of an accountability system. Thelwdels 
differ from state to state, but seem nevertheless to have at least four ' 
ele'mjjnts In corrmon: , 1} Identification of educational goals; 2) Development 
,of performance objectives; 3) .Development of data gathering procedures; 
4) AssessnreVit of student skills. - ^ 

It is likely that these four elements, at least, also will be found in 

accountability systeitis applied to- sped aU education. In the remainder of 

■ - \ ' • ■ ■ ' - " 

this essay, r will discuss several implications that accountability holds 

for special education. My argument is that, in general, the requirgiajents 

for accountability are*co/isistent witTi the proper aims of sp^cfal education 

professionals," but that there are certain pitfalls to be ^rJSiK^ai'iist. 

• ' ' . / " 
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In a Aeld as broad and,. to be candid ^ as ,1]>def1rted 4S special education, 
It wtll not Ke possible to discuss every content and functional ar^a. In this 
essay; The e)^rtples Qlven here, however, 111 us trate problpws coniwh >to . 

several of the sped £|1 education areas. Pwill focus on three related Issues: 

■ : ..-.v":'/v^ ■ V- y , . v'. . " . \ 

1). the statement of desired outcomes In behavioral terms, 2) the assignment 

of students to special educatio^n categories, and 3) certain dataf gathering 

requirements. ^; ' * 

Behavioral Definitions . ^ 



One e1emer\t of almost every accountability system is an emphasis on 

;the statement of goals In behavioral or operational terms. The use o^*^ * 

behavioral objectives, is part of a larger movement to place educational 

practice on a nxjre scientific and systematic foundation, but it happensi^to 

coincide with the nee^, in accountability procedures, for objectiVe measures 

of performance. Behavioral objectives are not '"San unirixed blessing; they can 

'l^ad to a bias toward trivial - but measurable - goals, On thfe whole, however, 

behavioral objectives should have a healthy impact on educational practice. 

Thf field of special education, 1n particular, is in need of clarification 

^of its content and^goals. If the accountability movement speeds up this; 

process* it wTllxonfer a benefit on children and profess>lonals alike. 

In the arpa of learning disabilities (LD), for example, there is no ' 

universally accepted ^set of specific conditions or symptoms td guide the 

labeling of children or the provision of special iiervices. li^^jis not suffl^ent 

... , _ " . ■ "' 

merely to generate a list of categories such as^ perceptual dysfunction, brain , 

dysfunction, dyslexia* or the like. Such terms _do_notXQastityte operationa^^L 

4efiffiti6ns by which to identify children with learning problems, or assign 

them to treatments. Still less do such terms Indicate what those treatments 
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should be. The purpose of- creating LD categories is not simply to place 
youngsters in th^m. Rath&r,- we^ant to recognize that fepme children have 
, rather specific deficiencies when compared to a desired standard of performance. 
The standard of performance must be the 'starting point » d'nd this requires the' 
Statement of goals in behavioral terms. ' 
^ The lack of consistent and more or less' universally accepted diag- 
nostic guideTi^nes in LD (and other) programs can be explained perhaps by the ' ' 
relative yolith of^pecial education as a field of stqdy. The lack of such 
beh^viora^ criteria, however, is cause for concern, particularly when well- . 
1-ntentioned legislatures incorporate vague special education terminology into 
laws, In the mistaken belief tha't^uch terms have definite meanings. Thus it 
Is possible 'for educational apd^^^icifTcany, accountabii ny legislation to 

"outrun" the state of the art in special education. While the profession 

' . ■ ■ ' .' • ' ' ' "* ■ ■ * . 

addresseis these technical! problems through research and development, there 

is meanwhile, a need for professional organizations to furnish advice and* 
information (not mere self-serving advocacy) to legislative and regulatory 
bodies. ^ 

" Although I wlll discuss the specljLl education "labeling" process shortly, 
it should be mentioned here that t^e essential needi for behavioral definitions., 
in special education is not solely 1n order to place children Into categories. 
The dead-end labeling or classifying of children Is universally condemned', but,* 
unfortunately, is commonly practiced. A more desirable goal is to incorporate 
behavioral criteria into a diagnqstic process in which specific remedial 
-treatments are indicated fbr partieula»-behavioral -d^ftcienciesT --T^^^^^^ 
opment of sophisticated special education procedures ^f this kind will involve' 
>rmat1ve and ethical problems not yet contemplated in most accountability 



.sy*»tems. Behavioral criteria alone are simply niJt adequate to justify 
certain treatments, regardl.ess of their success -jn producing the "desired" 
v^behavlor. Consider, for example, the use of neurological agents ,1n treating 
behaviore.l patterns. The amphetamine congener, Gitalin, hc|s been used "to • 
, control School children "suffering" from inatten^iveness In class and disrespect 
for authority. Such children have been diagnosed as hyperkinetic, or as having 
minimum brain dysfunction - but the diagnostic signs of these conditions are 
not neurological at all, but rather are purely associated with a child's social 
behavior patterns. If such treatments are used disproportionately among socio- 
economic and racial .groups, these are Issues that;are essentially political, as 
well a^ educational . Special education professionals must show leadership in 
the analysis of the ethical, as well as the technical, aspects of diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Assignment to Special Education Categ o ries *^ 

, In regular education, students are placed according to age and subject 
matter divisions* How are children placed in special education? There is no 
Simple answer to .this question, and the matter has ndt received* the study It 
deserves. In the first place, some special education classes owe their 
existejice, no.t to educational philosophy or curriculum policy, but to state • 
and federal legislation which established certain: financial aid categories; 
The temptations created by categoHcaJ aid of thU type give rise to decisions 
difficult to Incorporate into an accountability System. For example, suppose 
an ^administrator in a financially hard-pressed district Is aware of special 

...-.Jllayil] ^ 

student whose test scores, given the test rel iabillty, are marginal ; that is, 
he4:ould rationalize placing the youngster in either an EMH or regular classroom. 
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What decision is he likely to make? What educational purposes' liH being 
pursued or subverted? The profusion of categorical aid and special program 
classifications in education today make the study of their purposes and effects 
a' matter of great imvortance - which has thus far received too Httri^dttention. 

It must be admitted that in general the procedures used to place children 
into thtf>various special education categories are very unreH*ble. For 
example, in assigning students to learning disabilitie^ classes, most schools 
probably use such ifidtcators as 1) behavior "problems" in the classroom, 2) 
"immaturity'-' or*other vagu6 differences from age peers, '3) speech which seems 
less developed than that of ^age peers, 4) poor motor coordination or attentive 
behavior, and 5) scores on ITPA, Vinelandr Frostig, Goodenough, and Kephart 
test?. Additionally, there are often other variables at work, such as parents 
who demand special serv1(^es for their poor achieving offspring, and force their 
children into LD categories. A much larger group of parents may simply acquiesce 
out of Ignorance when the school dumps their children into special education ' 
categories to gat tbe;n out of a classroom where they "can't do the work, A 
third parent \^ up may refuse to allow such placement, and a child who 1s (or 
has) a problem is not labeled LO. as a result. 

These various 'and unreliable indicators of membership In/ip categories 
mean that the facts anc/ figures ':an be^ easily adjusted tp ''show'' almgst any 
desired result, were an unsophisticated accountability system to be imposed . 
on the present unsy, tematic LO classification system. On the other hand, the 
same analysis reveals the need .for accountability, in a scientific and profes- 
>ionaL;sen$e,. upon which^putUlc^reporting^nd accountability-^ 
sense can be founded. * 
Da ta Ga theri.ng Regui remen ts 

The previous two sections have indicated examples of several specific 
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apeas In which additional study, ond therefore addltfonal data^ are needed. - 

this section, I wlU make only two more points concernlmg data require- / 
rtents for accountability/; in.speclal education. 

First, there Is a sizable gap between the data n^eds for professional 
purposes In special education, arid those needed for public reporting and * 
accountability. The professional sj;udy of special education theory and 
practice requires the Increased use of experimental and other rigorous,^, 
scientifically defensible, investigative procedures /^^^here Is simply no 
substitute for souridly resea^rched data .subject ^;o the*scrut1ny' of other 
.researchers and thoughtful practitioners. On the other hand, and In spite 

of the rhetoric associated with much of the cUmor for "accountability," the 

- • ■ 

actual data demands of most existing accountability systems are quite modest* 
The public reporting of most school special education programs often can 
rely on simple group-mean deviations from baseline data, or an analysis of 
gain scores in achievement, /language use, or behavior ratings. The advantages 
of such simple statistics are several; they are easily communicated to the 
publjc, they can be obtained without consuming excessive amounts^ class 
tim6, and they are within- the statistical competency of iDOst field profes- 
slonals. . ' 

Simple statis'ticbNOften can conceal more than they reveal, however. For • 
example, the use of mean scores by themselves may entail the omission of ^ 
important informajtlon about the shape of the distribution of scores In a , 
group. An educational procedure, that greatly improves the performance of 
ow -achi ever^ v^^but^not- h 1 gher -ach 1 evers r mi gh t- resuU -in^^t^^ 
only slightly. Ye^ It would be an error to conclude, on the basis of the group 
mean scores, that such a procedure v^as "Ineffective." Thus the accep'tability 



of simple staUstics for many public purposes should not be cause for placing 
undue reliance upon them. . ' 

Ky second point concerning data requirements is that some data can bfe 
downright harmf UK. In particular, special educatton^must b6 extremely 
cautious ..in the development and use of "predictors" of LD or other behavioral 
traits. Special education has perhaps a spfecial obligation to avoid self- 
fulfilling prophecies in'the screening or selection of -children "into catepries 
(whether or not they are also screened into separate classrot^ms). The place- 
ment of children int6 special categories on the basis^of predictive' insVuments 
has been used too often to rationalize doing too little wit/lhem once they. are 
. labeled. The objec^ve of special education programs is to deliver to children 
the extra help they n^e.d in order to correct their difficulties/insofar as 
this is possible. Meeting this ,goa1 will require a^'statement of criteria in 
behavioral terms, and a thorough examination of the procedures for placing 
students into, and out y, special education categories, 

***************** ' 

In this brief essay I have sketched a few of the implications of 
accountability for special education. The Inmediate. short-run requirement:s 
of i/iitial accountabi.lity systems (Jrobably. can be met with relative ease by 
special education administrators. The longer run.'^and more profound, require- 
ments for public accountability will require participation by special education 
professionals in setting the guidelines and expectations for accounbbility, 
and in placing special education on firmer scientific and technical foundations. 



I AN INTEGRATED BEHAVIORAL -SYSTEMS HOdEL * 
. ' OF ACCOUNTABILITY FOR EDUCATION 

V Charles H. Metsgeier* end Francisco. I. Perez* 

* » ■ . ■ ' • 

Center for Hutnan Resources Oevelopi!x?nt and Educational Renewal 

. Viewed as a tool In the educational processi accountability is the 
regular » if not daily, tabulation of credits and debits, pluses and 
minuses, successes and failures of all personnel, professional any 
puf^il alike, involved- in the learning growth and development of children 
in school. In the large view, it is the acceptance by the school system 
of responsibility for success or failure of the pupil in the learning 
process and its^ relationship to his successful Integration into society 
as an a'dult^ 

Accountability is present in every system whether or not it is re- 
co^inized as such. If what a teacher or administrator feels accpuntable 
for can be determined^ it is often possible to determine what the true 
or controlling goals of that system are. Until recently, public schools 
have not been delegated distinct responsibility for defining the nature 

of learning beyond rote learning and tf^e acquisition of facts, nor for 

. ' ' ■ ^ "... ^ 

the formulating of learning goals as related to analysis , such as syn- 
thesizing information. Schools have not examined alte»*natives to pi^graw 
regularities with any constancy over time, nbr have they maintained, 
ongoing evaluation (and proactive responses to the results of that 
evaluation)^of^indtv1duaVand group student progres$7"^'Y 
procedures are necessary to educational accountability. \ 

. i ■ \ 

*(;harles H. Meisgeler is Coordinator Of the Center for Humao Resources 
.Development and Educational Renewal > the Houston Independent School 
District, Houston, Texas. *Francisco I. Perez is Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of Houston, and Consultant to the Center 
for Human Resources and Educational Renewal. 
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Rationale for Mai nstre^.inl tiff ' 

Is 'occurring In .the malnstreaming movement Is not a^' change In 
special, education In Isolation from the total system, but a basic change 

» in education, 'since special education cannot be realistically changed 
Without affecting the regular /ducati on system. One of the major trends 
In education is toward personalized learnlrvg programs and continuous 

.progress curricula conducive to the cognitive, affective, psycho-motor, 

and perceptual development of all children. The phllosrjrtiy of devel- 

oping programs to jneet the Individual needs of cR1»ldren, while not a 

new concept, seems finally within the reach of really. ' This thrust 

toward individaalization is based on the recognition that: " 

'Children "Should advance continuously as mastery of ' 
essential academic skills Is demonstrated; 

Children should Jeai#i how to learn--how to bd self-s-tarting 
learners; 

Children must learn that they can learn; ^ ' ' 

Children muist be protected from constant failure; 

Children should learn self-dfsclpllne and self-respect; 

Children must develop marketable §^k1Ws^and find a 
measure of satlisfactlon and pride Tn empT5!?'fng them. 

As teachers become advisors or facilitators of learning, rather than 
dispensers of knowledge; as personalized learning and continuous progress 
curr4cula become observable--when these kinds of changes^corne a 
reality in 6ur schools, then teachers will be able to deal more effi- 
^J.!"^J^J^1^_^ ^i^^'^^^i ^^l*'®® °^ variance existing 1n every classroom of 
thjs country, children with learning, physical, or behavior problems 
win be able to^^grow and develop and learn side by side in the regu>ar 
classroom: \^ . . 

In achieving required changes to serve handicapped ctitldren in 
regular. classrooms, there must be a program .that will facilitate 



f 



K The devolopmeat of a positive attitod^ toward the Integration of 
the handicapped child in the. regular classroom among regular 
students and teachers, sped aV class teachersi support personnel, 
administrators, and the communltyi . . ' ' 

2. *The d^veloMiert and strengthening of skills aiwng regular and 
.special education teachers relating to special education techniques 
and methodolooles, especially those that relate to effective 
use of pupil assessment data, prescriptive teaching, and > ' ♦ 
individual self-spaced instructional programs; 



3. l/e systematic development and adopti'on of new and varied 

roles for innovative programming through differentiated staffing 
patterns for special education teachers. / 

Rationale for Change in Education * * : 

Specijil education essentially has developed 1n the schools as a 

sub- or parallel system to deal with children who did not fit into 

either the beh^oral or programmatic regularities of that system. 



For example, one c f the major effect of large-scale testing progjf^ams 
has been to identivy beKaviopal irregularities r remove theirt from7 
the main system, partially or. totally; and place the burden of V 
resolving the irreguUrities either upon the children, parentSt 
dr staff of the sub- of parallel system.^ Little or no adaptation or 
modification was made in xhp, program of the main system. In fact, 
. the effect of these m(?^chanisms. was, to reinforce the behavioral and 
programmatic regularities of the main system. . ' 

/Contrary to this approach, [the emerging int'S^rated systems trend] 
^recognizes that the development of the sub- Q)^parallel system is ^ 
strategy that 'has bje^n unfruitfy,l» 'has created its own* set of 
problems, and is contrary to modern learning theory, instructi.onal 
strategies, and organizational practices* The [integrated systems 
approach] emphasizes! the development of an adaptive system that is " 
responsive and relevant to^the needs of all • chi ldren\ the focus of 
change is the program regularities of the main system^ The burden 
for adaptation, which, previouslyj had rested unprpportionately 
- , upon the child now shifts to t^te main system. The child is 

r'^sponsible only as one aspect of the environment comprising that 
"'^ system,, ' . - 

. This approach 'calls for an analysis of both the programmatic and * 
the behavioral regularities of the main' system. When there i^ a 
disparity between a regularity and the stated goals , a^ change in" 
, either the goal. or regularity must logically follow.' ^ 

«=* 

\ An atpbuntability mode) must be utilized that assists planners 

\ * ' ■ 

in the developipent of new regularities co|^si stent with stated goals, oir^, 
in'^other words, an, analysis and redesign of the entire system* Programs 
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^"^^^a^'a^^ng handicapped children into regular education, ^w^^^^ / 
/only on changing the special education or sub-system, wlthopjf changing / 
th# malh system, are doomed to eventual failure. ' - - 

Sarason^ Indicates that ^ny-change that is introdufed jnto the 
schools will eventually involve some existing behavioral cr j)rograitir»at1c . ' 

suggests that it /s difficult' for school, personnel >to 

* ^ consider the universe of alternatives for prograrmatic regularities., 

By changing the programmatic regularities, the occurrence and frequency of 
behavioral regularities^an be significantly changed with greater 
payoff. To express it another^way, beneflciar changes In behavloy^aj . . 
regularities, intended by the ^ftyH^andieapped children in^te^ 
classrooms, villi probably not occu/ without concoimitant changesUf the - 
^ ^ program regularities of both the main and, sub-sys terns. The way teachers 
, organize for Instruction, the way th^ Interact with children, and.the way 
in Which the total school environment has been engineered must be carefully 

, examined to ^ovlde effectively for children with a wide degree of 

variance In behavior or learning. ■ ' , " 

An Integrated Systems Model of Accountability 

This sc-cticr^ will outline an accountability model for. integrating 
handicapped children .Into regular classrooms with emphasis on a . " 
systems' analysis and design. It might be helpful to outline a simple 
syistemsS^roach. ' » 

/ - 1^^^^ three .major components of a system: 

1. The in£ut w^iicb Includes both the controllable (policy) and * 
uncontrollable (environmental) variables.; « 

2. The pjeer_aJ1ons' or process? (procedures); and ' 

* ■ - • . ' ■ 

3. The o utput or product.' 

» . The program d^ign or blueprint developed In a systems format reveals 
essential data to the planner, the manager, and the evaluator. ~ 

ERjc .■. :'• ::• ' : 



Special projects, or innovations, can be vievod as a ^ystem which trans- 
forms the inputs into outputs by the operations or pfocess. Systems 
c^!;icep*iJ4li2atiQn' of the project or innovation providejs essential data 
needed for planning and design of the project, evaluation of what is 



happfening in the ongoing process, and forecasting futuj^e effects with 

greater accuracy. ^ 1 , 

\ . \ ■ \ 



The total system is ^a combination of a complex network of interdependent 
interrelater* sub-Systems that provide the enabling resources to the main 
system. The interdependerxy of these sub-systems is difficult to analyze 
apart from a systems' approach. Faulty planning, inputs, processes, and 

butpnts of the sub-systems are largely responsible for the failure of 

. ; . i • , ■ 

many projects to reach their main system objectives, both quantitatively 
'and qualitatively. A project systerei must involve the participants. 
Staff, and other target population in the total design. > A project 
system that clearly dejineates, with as much detail as possible, the 
input variables, the operations, the sub-systems, and Outputs, within. a * 
tinte frame can jDrovide the designer, admlfilstratori and evaluator with 
precise and usable data. \^ ; r 

^In Identifying. and describing the 1nputs--pKysica1 , material aind 
human— Brinkerhoff^ceutions that the inputs should be darefully examined 
to determine if they meet certain criteria (described sis pre-conditions), 
which are essential' to the operation of the program, Minjinal skills 
of students, teacher volunteers^ oi? other teacher "selecltion criteria, 
agreements of personnel to attend training sessions » etcV, are \ 
examples .of pre-conditions Most project managers do not give adequate 
attention tQ the control over inputs, and when pre-conditions are not 
met, a project from the outset mao/' be* shakily launchedJ 



The Discrepancy Evalua^ ilon MnHoi ■ 

An effective evalfatloo model that can ^e overlayed upon a systenjs 
design for progra.-n development and. Instltulional change Is the discrepancy 
evaluation model developed by Halcolrh Provus''and described by Brlnker-^ 

an aid to. understanding and Improvement of programs. Systems analysis 
provides the. vehicle for the evaluator to obtain more precise data 
regarding theyjrogram operations and "the changes that might be necessary ' 
to Improve them, oy to reach the goals and^st&ndards- that have been 
established, This form of analysis also aids planners and managers 1n^ 

.making predictions or forecasts regarding eventual success or failure 
of, a particular f)(fogram; Th^ Olscrppancy^Evaluatlon Model slmpl^ compares, 
on a continual basis, the performance (P) wllh the Standards j(S), with 
the. difference described as the discrepancy (S - P « D). ProgrStn change 
or Improvement Is viewed In llghVof gradual approximation of performance ' 

-to standards. '~ ' ' 

Standards are pre-establ1she4 expectations usually developed by 
project staff and participants which may take the form of specific 
objectives and goals, but which are baslcalTV more .comprehensive. In a 
broader sense, standards should. include detailed specifications for 
such aspects of the system as the quantity and quality of resources 
to be utilized, the operational procedures, expected behavioral changes, 
etc. Standards should be deve16ped for every phase of the project. 
^:AFy ^^^^^^^ : 

program staff for their use \n decision making and posslbl/ modlflcatiofi 
of the system. ^ 



/ - 
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In describing the de!>1gn standards of the Discrepancy Model , Briliker- 
'hoff comments , that the design must be complete and comprehensive i ix must 
have face validityjjt must have ..a program compatible with the environ- 
ment;^ and it mu^t be internally consistent. He indicates that the 
op;eratipi^s*pr jj&;cHption of 

program. If part^ or pieces are omitttd from the? design, it wIlV not . 

^1)6 possible to understand' or benefit fro^. ^he total design. The model 

' ■ ^ ■ - .. ' \ . ' 

is basbd on ttje assumption that the evaluation activity must result \in' ' 

discrepancy InTormation that will be useful to the staff in making 
program or process modifications by exercising control over the operations 
or by changing the design as indicated. 

In 4 new evaluation approach t)ie authors have used in f^ouston, Tqxas» 
teachers a^dj:h1ldreh generate and record the necessary data regarding 
thefr performance and other project operations. The evaluator, or watch- 
dog, then monitors the project operatlqn utilizing data coiupiled by the 
participants. Therefore, there",1s little need for standardtzed tests . 
or* for monitors to actively observe cla^room behaviors of children 
and teachers. This procedure also pncourages children and teachers 
to become monitors rf their own ^behavior, with more resultant and lasting 
changes without extevnal coercionT^ These data are then analyzed for the 
administrators who mal^e necessary ^et!isions from alternatives that are 
generated from criteria previously established by the administration, 

. In summary, the Discrepancy Evaluation Model is based on the 
ass,umption that key-staff must employ systematic rt^thods to continually- 



modify a program as a functivin of the systematic feedback resulting 
from evaluation. ' / 

The Measurement of Behavior - A Traditional Approach 

Traditionally, education has tended to group children according to ^ 
how they performed on [a standardized test; f^njtly, with the advent 

" : , 212 • • ' 



of individualized instrgction and curricula which focus- on criter.ibn- 

referenced .tests, educators, .are questioning the ^'dequacy of standardized 

te^ts for student^placen^nt. One of the major criticisms of the testing 

movement stems from Wie" fact that starfdarized testing may be an arl1fic\al 

way of measuririj^ children's, potential. Iti- attempting to measure changes 

In chTVdren t^^ a specified period of tim'i, as 

the result of a specific treatment, traditional standarl zed instruments 

may not be of much use. A more.precis'e accounting and n)onitorlng of • 

student behavioral change Js needed. . One system both Sufficiently 

exact and general to permit its^effective utilization in meeting questions 

of fjducatlonal accounta'bilUy Is known as precision teaching, Linds;ley 

says: ♦ 

' P»^ec1^1on\teach1nq Is not ari approach : It Is an easy, inexpensive system 
of mon1torl/fq*daily improvement- •not performance » but improvement, * . 
Improvement Is accelerationi performance is frequency of occurrence,^ 

" ' ^ ' -"T- * ' * ■ . ■ 

Such a system is presently^ being implemented in Houston* Independent 
<^ * ' ■ ' ■ . ■ - " ' . ^ ' . . - 

School District, Houston » Texas. ;The following a description of the 

salient features of a precision teaching system as it is implemented 

in Houston. 

^ ' ■ " • ■ ^ ' ' . : ■. ' i 

An Integrated- Behavioral«Sy ste i?6 Mode l 

In the previous Section an Integrated Systems Model for accountability 
was presented which required a total systems approach to analysis plan- 
ning design operations, evaluation, and redesign. Tfiis system empha- 
sizes the need for: j ^ / 

1. An in-depth analysis of main and subsystems; ' " ' 



, 2. The direfct involvement of staff, participants, and community . 
In the development androngoing modification of the operations 
design and evaluation component; • / 

, . •' ■ f : ^ 

3. The development qf^ alternatives to the programmatic and behavioral 
reriulari ties of the main an ji subsystems; ' / > 



4. The application of a discrepancy evaluation nwdel to evaluate, and 
thereby change the system as needed; and 

•5. A procedure' for precise measure^ient on a continuous basis of the 
movement toward the establishe<*vObject1ves. ■ 

The ulti^tevgoal of these procedures is^' to develop a pruyram^ that • 

ftin'ensure that the goals and objectives of the particular project, or 

system, are reached'wlth consistency and within a pre-established time 

frame and at a level of proficiency that rrieets the expected standard^. 

In the final analysis, the behavioral-learning imprpvement, or changes 

,pf the target students, becomes a major variable ih the evaluatiot> 
procedure. This section will concentrate on procedures that' can be 
utilized to measure the changes that occur bver a period of time in 
behavior and learning of students In accbr;dance w1 th, the objectives of 
a* Rarticular project or system. To do this, it is proposed that Jthe 
behavtior of the child be conceptualiied in a^manner s1m1lafN;o^he way 

, the'system^i^liS conceptualized. Presented is a conceptual model and a . 
funct1on|V model for analyzing a particular instance of a continuous 
behavioral pWcess, withfn a systems framework- 



Figure I shows a diagrarfi of a specific Instance of a given behavior. 

This diagram is tailed th^ behavioral etjuatlon, which can be concept- 

uall zed within the mode 1^ of systems analysis previously discussed. 

The behavioral input is defined as an Antecedent Event (discrim- 

t 

inatlve stimulus) or that which is present before and/or at tfie same 
time the child or person behaves. The Antecedent EVent is composed of 
control lab^ variables (present environment) and uncontrollable var- 
iables (historical antecedents). This behavioral ilnput Is processed 
through the sense organs and IS'jDrganlzed and integrated by the ^entral 
nervous system and higher brain functions, , ' i 4 

The behavioral output is the specific pinpointed behavior. We have 
a specific behavioral objective and the aim is tojelther accelerate or 
decel^ate the behavior toward the desirable objecjtlve. The evaluation 
component is the Subsequent Event (Reinforcer) which immediately follows 
the behavior and will eventually increase or decrease the probability of 
the given behavior repeating again in the future, ! 

Tills conceptua) or descriptive behavioral equation allows us to 
look at evtiry child behaving in the classroom as ^n' Independent 
behavioral system In himself. Once this model is lapplied to a child, 
it ceases to be conceptual or descriptive, and becomes functional. 
What i^vilows is a functional analysis of the behavioral equation. 

Figure 2 shows a lesson plan sheet. This plan sheet is the 
functional application of our behavioral ^equation^ The Program and 
Programwrf Fvpnt are the precise sped ficatiotis of the contro*llable 
input variables (i.e, , curriculunr sped fications/classroom description, 
etc). The Movemen]; Cycle is the precise description of the pinpointed 
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behavior with Its objectives; The Arrangement and the Arranged Events 
are the specifications of the Subsequent Event and how It 1s going to b6 
aelivered. " ^ . 

A specific comi)onent of this behavioral system can be functionally 
analyzed by holding all components constant except one. The effects, 
if any, will be shown in tKe behavioral output (Movement Cycle); To 
measure the effects of changing different parts of the system on the 

^ Movement Cycle, we rely on a precise tool of recurdiny uaiiy frequencies 
of behaviors. This tool is known as Precision Teaching. The follow- 
ing section will discuss in detail this system of .behavioral measure- 

'inent, . . ' I 

* * > 
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Precision Te a ching; A Sji^stem of Behavioral Heasuremenr . 
* Precision teaching Is a -theoretically neutral system for measur- 

« 

ing human behavior c^unge 1n natural settings. 

In education I the behavior of students Is the final authority in 

any evaluation of effectiveness. Student behavior the critical 

dependent variable. Success in instruction will be limited by the 

success with which this variable is measured. \ 

Precision teaching enables any teacher to do three things: 
' • * ■ ■ ■ 

S 1. Measure the unique featu^^es of the changes of behavior of 
each learner. 

2. Base instructional decisions on empirically determined reali- 
ties. Make data' diagnoses and data decisions about instruction. 

3. Discover the functional laws of behavior as they specifically 
operate now* in the school, with th6 students. 

These features of precision teaching make It possible for any ^teacher 
to become free from the potentially tyrannical effects of instructional 
.decisions based on authority, unexamined experiences » prejudice* and 
irrelevant factors. 

The basic unit of the measurement system -is frequency. Frequency 
is a "natural" unit because It recognizes the fact that all behavior 
occurs in both number and time. Frequency is an important unit of 
measure in all the natural sciences* 

It is lilt: ratio between the nurpber of behaviqral units and the , 

numbf^r of time units. Specifically it is: 

, V number of njovements (defined behaviprs) 
Frequency, = ^ ^ ^ . ^ \ ^ _ ^ ; > . 

NUMBER OF MINUTES THE BEHAVIOR WAS OBSERVED 

Precision teaching may be organized into seven sequential steps: 

K Pinpoint--definG precisely the behavior you are atteirpting to 
change. 



^ Z. Record--make a written recoird of both the number of movements 
and the number of minutes the behavior was observed, 

3* Calculate Rate$--d1v1de the nuiDber ^of movements by the number 
of minutes to obtain rate or frequency. Frequency is a most 
sensitive and generally useful measure of educators. 

4. Chart Frequencies^on Standard Charts--visual Inspection of the 
charted bQhaviorns the basis for irjaking empirical diagnostic* 
and instructfonal decisions. 

5, Make Systematic Changes-Walter the conditions of instruction one 
at a.Wme in order' to discover what is effective. 

6. Observe Charts Regularly- -In order to maximize the feedback on 
the effects of your teaching procedures on student performance. 

7, Grandma's Law--try» try again. Success is best achieved by 
..repeated systematic changes In tho Instructional environment. 

The standard behavior chart {See Figure 3) has been designed ttf^make 
it easy to detect and understand changes In behavior and the relationship 
of these changes to the conditions of the Instructional environment. 
■The fact that the chart is a standard chart, using standard cha)*t1ng 
conventions, makes it possible to communicate behavioral facts with 
speed and accuracy. v % 

The vertical lines on the chart represent^ days. The heavy lines 
are Sundays and the lighter lines in between them are the weekdays. 
The days may be synchronized'wUh real, calendar time by placing the 
appropriate ^ate in the upper left hand corner and on subsequent I . 
fourth Sundays. 

The horizontal lines are frequency linesr They are used to Indicate 
the -frequency or rate of a movement (defined behavior). The frequency 
lines are in groups. Each group is called a cycle. There are six 
cycles on every chart/ The bottom cycle tells how many times the 
r^vement occurred in a day (1000 minutes).' The next cycle higher 
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tells how many times the 'movement occurred in 100 minutes. The cycle 
above tolls how many times ^^he nwvement occurred in 10 minutes, and the 
next one tells t^how many tim^s It occurred in one minute. 

The lower three cycles ar^e for movements that occur less than once 

" . ■ i , ' "^"^ 

a minute. The upper three cycles are for movements that are more fre- 
quent than once# a minute. ! 

After a frequency has been computed for a movement on a particular 
day, it is represented on the chart by placing it between the two clos- 
est frequency lines. . 

Whenever a change is made or^occurs /n one or more of the condi- 
tions of instruction » a vertical line is drawn on the chart to separat(5 ^ 
the pre and post'change dates. The nature of the change is signified 
on the chart and explained more fully on a pa^ge designed for describing 
the^ndittons of instruction. - 

The conditions of Instruction are any and all of the environmental 
events which a human. learner has sensor^ apparatus to respond to^ and 
which have the potential for changing behavior in an observable way. 
these conditions may be djvided into two general classes. First* 

"* 

those events a^e usually antecedent to the n?oVement, Curricular material 
and spoken or written instructions are familiar examples. The second 
general class of events is made up of all those events which are contingent 
upor) the- occurrence of the novefiient. They are the consequences of 
behavior. Reinforcers and punishers a;(^e two typ^s of contingent con- 
sequences. Consequences are subsequent to the movement. • / 

The behavior^al equation os a set of syntols which make inconven- 
ient to deal conceptually with the conditions of instruction and their 
relationships to the dependent variable in the equation--behav1or. 
Ijne behavior equation makes it possible for a teacher to manipulate 

potentially critical conditions of Instruction symbolically. The 
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system may be used' to design and permanently record Individualized 

conditions of Instruction for each child. This Is a technical advance 

on the usual form of lesson planning. The behavior equation system is 

'analagous to the notation system for chemical reactions. 

' In contrast t^ traditional psychoeducational measurement, five ^ 

separate features of behavior are measured in precision teaching. 

These separate features of behavior may respond more or less independ- 

ently to changes in the conditions of instruction* They are: 
. ■ 

1. Speed or level--a measure of the central tendency of the fre-' 
quencyj measured by the mid frequency. , 

Celerat1on--the slope of the line of best fit; measured by the 
^ celeration coefficient. . 

3. Var1a6111tyr-the dav-to-deo^ fluctuations in frequency of the 
movement; measured by the standard error of the line of bfist^ 
fit. 

■ ^ • . 

, 4. Accuracy*-t|ie distance between the mid frequency correct and 
the mid frequency incorrecti measured by the accuracy ratio. 



5. Accuracy Trend-- indicates wh^her accuracy is improving, 
staying the same, or becoming worse over time; measured by / 
the Improvement Index. / . a , 

Each of the above performance measures are used to describe t|ie 

jDehavior within any particular phase. . ' 
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Precision A<fm1nUtratlon->An Accountabllltv )^rocedure \ 
^ Effective teaching presupposes continuous evaiuat1on»;> Since the 
standard behavior chart utilized In precision teaching produces con- 
tinuous and direct measures of behayior, It Is made an integral part of 
the teaching process. Both teachers and children must t^herefore become 
proficient in Its use so that It serves to aid Individualized evaU 
uation, decision making, and planning. ^ Experience has shown that training 

in classroom use of the standard behavior chart can be both efficiently 

■' . t ■ . ■ 

and economically accomplished on an Inserve basis (e.g. | Haugh^.on, 1971; 

^ L * \ 

Pennypacker> 1973; Perez > 1973). Thus, the major I'ratdgy of precision ^ - 

admlnstrators is to introduce the evaluation process at the level of 

. individual teachers' dailv Interactions with individual ichildrent 

Giving the evaluation tool directly to the teachers fdr daily use 

with chlldrer) is; then, an effort to maxinl2e the effectiveness of the 

evaluation process as an Integral part of the^teaching jirocess. Teachers 

are accountable to the children they work i^^Kand, at tihe same tlmq, 

are accountable to admlnistratof^s, parents* an^ociety 1n general. 

Since a large amount of data will be generated by using the daily charting 

procedure, it is both possible and convenient to enlist Ithe aid of the high 

speed computers. The coniputer can easily digest and store these data 

to any desired level of sensitivity up to, and including, a single 

child's performance -on a single page ora single Arithmetic book on a 

specified day. By Summarizing the data with respect* to (one or more of 

the measures of behavior and behav1or"*change, an overall measure of 

benefit derived from a given program is yielded. This summarization . 

can, of course, occur with respect to any Independent parameter of 



the program of any subpopulation of the participants In the program. 
Since all oV the behavioral measures taken from the chart Incorporate a 
time dimension, one can readily view any resultant beh^or change In 

* 

terfiis of the time taken^o produce U an^ thus ^ arrive at a measure of 
efficiency* Finally, one meiy add to such statements wliatever cost 
figure's <^re dee^T^ed appropriate, thereby pt*ov1d1ng a quantitative basis 
for statements of accountability 1n ^:erms of cost benefit, A major 
virtue of. the system lies in the fact that all such analyses are based 
entirely on the directly observed and recordeu behavior (both academic 
and social) of the children served by whatever program ,1s being evaluated. 
The same Information which guides the teacher in her daily planning and 
decisioji making constitutes, when assembled ac/oss the appropriate units 
Qf a program, the data base for administrative planning and decision 
making at any level of responsibility. Such a system virtually ensures 
that educational declslbns and policies are formulated in consultation 
with the ultimate experts-- the ch11dre*h themselves. 
Summary: 

An Integrated sysvems model for accountability required: 

.1, A total systems approa • to analysis, planning, design, operations, 
evaluation, and re.design which assures the specifications of 
program objectives and establishment of pre-detertnined 
standards; . 

2. V Analysis and development of alternatives to the programmatic and 

behavioral regularities of the main and enabling system, arfd 
^effective change strategies for implementing alternatWes; . ' 

3. Direct 'involvement of staff, participr^nts , and community in tihe 
development and on-going modification otf,the operations design 

' and evaluation component, andin the initial needs assessment; 

4, In-depth analysis of the sub- 'or enabling systems withiii a time 
frame, to provide enabling resources to the main system, through 
such techniques as PERT, PPBS, etc; 

5, Application of a discrepancy evaluation model to identify or 
pirl^^oint (a) variables needing modi ficati on or,(b) th§ develop- 
ment of alternative program approaches, as a function of syste- 
matic evaluation feedback. Performance control and cost 



effectiveness studies are essential aspects of the process; 

6. Teachers, children, administrators, etc. ,' generate 'and record 
necessary data regarding performance outputs. Staff and partici- 
pants become njonltors of their own behavior or sub-system programs; 

7. A procedure for precise measui^ement on a continuous basis to • 
measure movement toward established objectives*, and ^ 

8. Program auditing by ^allfied personnel external* to the system 

- to assess the validity of the procedures .for determining system 
effectiveness. " ' 
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^ TOWARD A MORE SUBJECTIVE APPROACH TO. ACCOUNTABILITY 



Sam Henrie* — , f 



Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development 



To understand the concept of accountab1l1ty» one must become aware of 
the important distinction between an evaluation program and an^ accountability 
system, Evaluatloii merely seeks to measure the effects of a jgiven treatment, 
nothing more, ^t Is quite possible to evaluate a mains treating program for 
exceptioraLl children, for example* and never use the findings for any other 
purpose than to occupy spac« in a^orgotten file drawer. Accountability systems, 
en the other hand, are designed to make constructive use of evaluation findings. 
Thny are vjeferred to aS ^'systems" In order to emphasize their feedback and 
self-correctional qualities. 'Although accountability systems may differ in 
.structure, they all address the same basic functtpns: goal setting; evaluation; 
feedback; and correction of the opiqin^l system. 

■ ' \ 

Who Is Accountable to Whom 

If a progr^m^s^goals are students' cogrjj live development, affective adjustment 
and grov/th, incrfased interaction, rapport, and cooperation betweenmildly handi- 
capped children and normal children in the classroom, then wo must look to aVj^ 
the variables that affect these outcomes. We must avoid making any component 
of the total system a "scapegoat" for the Various other components: administrators 
must be accountable for their input, parents for theirs, teachers for theirs, as 
well as giving attention to the input from curriculum materials, etc. 



^ *Sam Henrie is Senior..Research Associate at the Far sWest Laboratory for 
" Educational Research and Development, 1355 Folsom Street, San Francisco 
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The purpose of accountability is to help the s>stem approximate its gojils, 
rather than 'Identify 'its faults, ^ountabllity can be used to identify the 
strong areas of the system and enhance its effects as well as to identify 
weaknesses I so that remedial act/Ion can be' taken J 
, This points to the need for analytical capabilities within the accountabil- 

ity system. The system«6hould not only identify the effects, but also point to 
the processes which bring about those effects, and provide tools by which probable 
Improvements can be identified. 

The sum total of this vi^w of accountability Is that accountability is a 
constructive process of evaluation, feedback, and improvement. Each component 
of the system msi be accountable for its affect :on the children and^st be 
continuously improved in order to increase its beneficial effect. 

Accountability as a philosophy! can be interpreted as a move away from, 
the competitive survival -of-the-fittest approach to teaching* In a modern 
accountability system there is no rejection of those students who fall below 
the norn or ''fail/' The focus is- not on measuring and labeling students in 
order to differentiate those who succeed from those who fail, but rather to help 
each student succeed--suCcess being defined as significant improvement and 
cognitive knowledge in skills, affective growth, social intngratlon and adjust- 
ment', self-laiage etc. ' 

i The relationship between an evaluation program/accountability system and 
an Instructional program 1s a delicate one. The evaluation program must be 
continuous and must provide useful feedback.for the participants in the education- 
* al program, yet it must not interfere with that program in any detrimental way. 
In other words, accountability must not become the tail that wags the educational 
dog. Those who design the accountability system must be aware of this Important 
balance and aware of the trade-offs involved, 
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Costs vs. benefits in the use of teacher and student time for testing 
is one such trade-off. As long as the testing is beneficial to the instruction- 
al system - that It provides meaningful diagnostic and evaluative data which can 
be us,ed to improve instruction - 1t is legitimate to use it for evaluation 
purposes. When the evaluation procedures cjjt into neede'^ instructionaj/^ 
learning 'time, they must be questioned, amdjcareful consideration giVen to 
the importance of evaluation as opposed to Instructional/learning/'^ 

Distortion of the instru^ional/learningjsystem can occur if the type 
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of evaluation emplnyerf Is incompatible with* that system. Wh^n objective 
tests measure only a few of the skills taught in an instructional program, 
or even a different set of skills than those involved in the> program, ypt 
the results of such tests are fed batk to teachers ^nd students, a false 
sense of success or failure will result, 

A similar effect can occur when the accountability system encourages 
Certain rewards and (Punishments for certain overt behaviors, like free 
movement about the classroom or talking among students, It is well known 
that children need a certain amount of mobility and that learning is 
enhanrod, in certain situations, when talking is permitted. When these 
things are entirely frustrated, psychological tension mounts and students 
become either hostile, or depressed and passive. Yet a poorly con- 
ceived evaluation based on simple frequency ctiunts of ^'talking out of 

, . ■ 

turn" and ''getting out of one's seat" can demonstrate a program's Increas- 

*. 

ing success while it is destructive of other educational ai\d humanistic 

goals of the program* ^ 

Hegardless of the enthusiasm of the evaluators or accountability 
system designers, and regardless of the demands made by monitors, program 
directors, governing board members , parents , etc., it is not healthy or 
productive for the evaluation program/accountability system to overpower 
the instructional system, 
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Whenever a c6nnict exists between these two functions, the instruct1ona\ 
system should be favored. After all, that Is what education Is all about. 

Qoals for Students In a Mainstreaming Program 

In programs that attempt Integration of exceptional children Into the 
regular classroom,, at least three kinds of student outconies need to be considered 
in any evaluation design: . 

The learning perfom)ance of the exceptional children in the mainstreauned 
class. This should be measured against a baseline of previous performance in 
the Isolated situation, thus offering a comparison between the two arrangements. 

Measurement of self-Image and social integration of the exceptional children 
in the normal population of the regular classroom. The kinds of behaviors and 
at^tudes mqasur^d here are not cognitive in nature. They are the degree and 
kinds of soolal interactions between normal and except jonal'*ch11dreh and, In i 
particular, changes in their self-concepts, both rffegative and positive. 

The performance and attitudes of acceptance on the part of the normal \ 
children in the clas.sroom» Here we would measure such things as changes, if 
any, in the cognitive performance of normal children that might ^result from 
the teacher robbing time from them in order to focus 6n>emediation of exception- 
al children's problems. This part of the evaluation would include measuring the 
attitudes of the normal children toward the exceptional children; the degree and 
quality of their acceptance (incidence of teasing or stereotyping, expressions of 
firifindship, goodwill, etc.>, and any qualitative changes in the attitudes of the 
normal children toward exceptional children {e.g.. to be different ts alright; 
that a deficiency in one area of cognitive performance does not debase the total 
personality or value of a person, etc.). The evaluation/accountability design 
would seek to demonstrate those behaviors of peer help and peer tutoring that 
could be measured by frequency counts, and make observations oh sthe quality 
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* of the interaction between children (e.g., does the Interaction focus only 
on. cognitive tasks or is it also social an^l friendly and takes place on the 
playgrounds, in the halls» at lunch, etc.). 

pyectiyl ty vs. Subjectivity in Evaluation of Malnstreaming Programs 

Because of the strong emphasis on training > accountability programs for 
exceptional children have tended to" be framed in terms of cognitive development 
and have empjoyed behavioristic techniques; . In certain techniques, precision 
teaching for on^e, there is a ten'dency to focus on overt expression of cognitive 
/growth. For example, frequency charts are kept on '^correct" and -^Mncorre^t" 
verbal output - which means the number of correct answers, or rehearsals of 
memorized material the child can produce to a^given stimulus like a question, ^ 
or fr^structions to recite the multiplication tables* " These* programs also 
measure conformity to classroom rules, i.e., the number of times the student 
speaks out of turn, thd Incidence of tardiness, the frequency of angry 
exchanges between children, etc. When behaviorism is appfled to human 
learning and g rpv^ its effect Is almost always Veductlonist - it ' 
'focuses on short-ternT, easily demonstrable, and sometimes trivial objectives. 
After all, it is very difficult to keep a frequency count on subtle changes 
in self-image, or on a number of other important kinds of growth that 
are not immediately demonstrable. » , 

Educators who have embraced the "open classroom'* approach to instruction 
arc asking for evaluation programs/accountability systems that take into 
account these more difficult kinds of measurements. They emphasize affective 
growth and cooperative work initiated by the child following his/her own 
. motivations: This philosophically based methodology presents problems to 
those w.tio wish a strict accounting. . Means must be found to develop account- 
ability v/ithin this fran:ework. 

The disagreement between tiicse who advocate strictly objective evaluation 
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based on overt behavior* and those who will accept subjective "soft" data , 
has roots in a long-standing dliagreement between professional philosophers* 
The logical positiviits Insist that truth can be establlshelkonly hy rigorous 
experimental procedures which yield observable ^nd reliable data. This 
philosophy has been adopted by behaviorlst psychologists who will accept only 
overt behavior as data, and who usually measure the frequency of occurrence 
of the behavior In their experiments* Other philosophers are willing to ^ 
accept iwre subjective evidence, such as reports of feelings, as means of l 

7 

establishing truth. Or they are amenab.le to logical arguments. These views 
have their counterpart in phenonienological, gestalt, and personality psychology, 
all of which allow for many kinds of subjective data. The phenomenologists are 
willing to accept less rigorous, "'soft'' data in order to study learning processes^ 
or behavior In all its natural richness and complexity. 

The behaviorists admit as evidence only those changes that can be objective- 
ly measured (through frequency counts of overt behaviors). The loosest kind of 
data they might admit would be observations by a variety of observers, when 
Interrater reliability can be shown to be high. The behaviorists are loath to 
accept subjective judgments/particularly when those judgments are made by 
participants like the teacher or students. They show little interest in the 
Intervening variables of self-1mage» attltudlnal changes in learning, heuristic 
learning, etc., because these are difftcuU t6 define and objectify, and their 
measurement must necessarily be subjecti ve--e1ther by report from the learfier 
himself, or by the inter|>retat1on of one closely Involved in the learning 
situation like the teacher. , V 

^\^e humanists, by .contrast, place a high value on measurement of the interven- j 
ihg varTatT>&» They claim that the learning processes or heuristics are mtfch l 
more powerfu/ than the learning of mere "facts or isolated skills, ^ 
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They belieVe that subtle* Internal, longitudinally developed. attitudes 
like self-image are of much more importance in the overall growth and 
development of a child, than the mastery of any isolated group of skills. 
Indeed", they believe that the long-term development of the child depends 
upon his gaining a s'jnse of mastery, self-worth, and Internalized 
motivation to learn. - 

In his article* "Objectivity vs. Subjectivity In Educational Re- 
search, Michael Scri venUrgues that subjective reports are not- only 
legitimate, but may be the only way In which Important' variables in the 
ei^ucationaV experience can be measured* points out that in a 
social-Intellectual process like learning there is no "objective" 
Instrumentation such as one finds in a field like physics. We have 
no oscilloscope of the mind or bubble chanter to trace the p^aths of 
newly spawned ideas. He points out that a well-trained mind is 
the most sensitive Instrument available to a social scientist. A keen 
and sensitive observer is more likely to be truly objective , in the sense 
of accurately measuring the effects of a particular treatment of the 
program, than would be a measurement by "objective" frequency counts^ of 
overt behaviors. The frequency count also Is made by an observer, but 
in this case he has drastically limited the data that he will attend 
to in order to gain interratcr reliabi Ifty^ 

But the most Important argument favor of subjective m,easuren)ent 
revolves around the richness of such measurements. Behavforists find 
it terribly difficult to objectify and iiieasure simple attltudi^nal states 
like happinfess, frustration, arjd anxiety, but even a young child can 
discriminate these states qui t^ easily when they are occurring within his 
own nervous system. With a little probing he is able to report his 
emptional state quite accurately. 
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A teacheri after working with a child for some time, can usually gauge the 
changes 1h attitude better than any '^objective'' observer who Is restricted to 
the use of frequencyXcounts of overt behaviors. Here the question of teacher 
prejudice and/or self-(5ecept1on my be raised. However* outside. observers with 
clinical training, or with operational descriptions of the attitude states, 
learning processes, or goals In question. can be called upon to verify the 
teacher's subjective observatioa. 

The preceeding arguments are not intended to rule out the use of ^'objective 
measurements through frequency counts of overt behavior. They certainly have 
a prominent place in any comprehensive ewluation/accountablllty system. But 
'they must be applied to those limited areas of cognitive growth and behavior 
control to which they are appropriate. They must be richly supplemented by 
subjective observations, including observations by those immediately involved 
In the teaching/learning situation 'like students, paraprofessional aids, and 
teachers, as well as observations by trained professionals like clinical 
psychologists. 

Neither are these arguments intended to discount cognitive growth as an 
important goal. But they are offered as a caution against the narrow acceptance 
of this goal as the only goal of an educational system. Placing loo large an 
emphasis on external control results in de-emphasis of self-Initiated work* 
Stressing curriculum content, the mastery of which can be easily demonstrated, 
e.g*, recitation of the multiplication tables to the lexclusion of less eas-ily 

measured developments in Insight and esthetic sensibilities ultimately does a 

I" ■ 

disservice to the child. Educatir^n nust be a process which facilitates bal- 
anced growth to all aspects of the ch1ld*s life, 
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The id^as presented in this short paper are offered only as a rationale 
for a more humanistic and subjective approach to accountability. 
They suggest that the goals must be broadened, that objectives and 
evaluation systems must be formulated to account for the special 
goals of mainstrfiaming programs. They also suggest tha\ accountability 



systems should be designed to be conpatible with and retnVorcfng to 



the Instructional system. 
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Scriven, M. "Objectivity and Subjectivity^.ln Educational Research," 
Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education, 71st Yearbook, 
1972; (Distributed by the University of Chicago Pr^ess) pp. 94-142. 
See also Eisner, E. W. "Emerging Models for Educational Evaluation," 
School Review Vol. 81 (August 1972), pp. 573-590. ' 
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AFTERWORD 



* Many of- the Ideas expressed herein are cotnmonplace in relation to 
"normal" children; They are radical In relation to the handicapped child, 
because people have not assumed that exceptional children are learners 
and contributors to a positive atmosphere in the classroom. Ue have 
seen evidence to the contrary. 

This 1$ a plea for the Self .Self-renewal ; self-evaluationi 

self^direction - all necessary for teachers and students to experience 

grbwth and learning together. ' 

People, whether adults or children, succeed to the 
degree to which they exercise control over their own 
destinies and contribute to the life of the group.* 

\^ 

This is a plea for progress - for generosity in the face of failure, 

for confidence that, through the configurations of change, new behaviors, 

Ideas, skills, and mysteries will emerge to enhance our lives; 

... a person is a fluid process, not a fixed and static 
entity; a flowing river of change, not a block of solid 
material; a continually changing constellation of potentialities, 
not a fixed quantity of traits.** 



* (3eery, Keith, per^sonal communication* - ^ 

** Rogers, C. On Becoming, a Person , Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Sentry Edition, 1961, p. 122. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ^ 
Robert Farrajd* 



Historically, educators have desired a truly personalized Instructional 
system - one that recognized each child as having his own liabilities 
and assets, his own learning style, his own goals, and his own 
potentialities. Educators have been obsessed with the Idea of failure- 
free schools • schools that would maximize emotional robustness and 
social sturdiness, while facnitat1r»g Intellectual' and academic devel- 
opment. Yet an Individualized Instructional program for each and ^ 
every child remains elusive. In spite of the obsession with failure- 



free schools, our educational Institutions do, as Rubin (1969) points * 
out, represent a "gigantic selective mechanism" for^^society, an 
* "agency of negative credentialism^^which certifies the children of 
poor citizens as socially inferior and intellectually less' capable. 
The Coleman Report (1966) documents education's failure to serve as 
a vehicle of upward soci?l and economic mobility, presenting voluminous 
evidence to support the view that we have created a racist school 
structure that violates, the ver^ democratic prin^ples upon which our . 
educational system is 'based, dreer, (197?) rafter a thorough study^ of 
school records, surveys, and ce^isus reports , concluded that American 
schools have failed to tea^ aboOt 40, percent of the children en- 
trusted to them during the past 70 years. ^ Leon Lesslnger (1970) expresses 

' *Robert Farrald^is Director, Identification and Remediation of Learn- 
ing Disabnities Program, Sioux Falls, South Dakota , . 
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the dilenma of education:^ ^ 

If one airplane In every fo^r crashed between takeoff and 1and1ng» 
people would refuse to fly. If one automobile In every four went ' 
out of control and caused a fatal accident or permanent injury » 
Detroit would be closed down toiiK>r.*ow,i.[yet3 our schDols--wh1ch 
produce a more important product than airplanes or automobiles-^- 
somehow 'fall one youngster in four. 3 

"Special education'* has historically, been one of the panaceas for 
coping with individual differences and school failure. Yet /in recent . 
years, the efficacy of special education has been questioned and many 
of its policies and Vi^actices criticized. Indeed, some critics contend 
that many aspects of traditional special education programs are not 
only ineffective and inefficient, but also undesirable or even harmful. 

. The questiojis and criticisms posed by the detractors of current'^p^clal 
education practices must receive ininediate attention and careful 
thought. Mere oplniorti guess work, pers<Jhal bias and/or. eloquence 

\ will carry little weight, if the efforts of $pec1a.l educatioo are 
\ weighed in the balance and found wanting. Decisions regarding current 
* practices and proposed changes must be based upon*^ carefully collected and 
well-integrated facts - facts concerning efficiency, econoiny, and 
effectiyeness in terms of the human beings We wish to educate! 
Rationale for Special Clas s Placement 

For* many educators "special education" is analogous with ''special 
class placement*'* Educators have attempted to reduce school failure 
and improve quality by trying. to create classrooms that were homogeneous^ 
i.e., classrooms created on the basis of some grouping technique 
that would minimize individual differences among the children to be 
taught. Effprts to decrease heterogeneity have resulted in the 
removal from the mainstream of education various groups of children 
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labQled "mentally retarded,", "emotionally disturbed," "educationally 
handicapped," etc. Advocates of special, segregated classes have post- 
ulated several hypotheses to support their position: ■ 

chfldren*^^^"^^ adei^uately meet the needs of exceptional 

The mainstream curriculum, teaching strategies, and Instructional 
materials are all Inappropriate to the unlquci learning character- 
istics of "special" children. , 

The^pan of Individual differences In any give i reguldr class, and 
■ the overwhelming burden ^created by the numbers. of children assigned 
to each regular cla^s teacher ,«pre vent the necessary individualization 
of Instruction socruclal to meeting the needs of children with 
handicapping conditions. 

Peers and teachers alike are negative and rejecting in their attitudes 
taward children who are different. 

Regular class teachers do not possess--nor are they willing to 
acquire— the knowledge or the skills necessary to adequately teach 
"exceptional" children. 

Special, segregated classes can, on the other hand, effectively meet 
the needs of exceptional children: 

Special classes provide a specially trained teacher with a unique 
^combination of skills which allow her to be more positive and accept- 
ing in her attitudes and more capable of {ndividualizing instruction. 

^Special* education teachers are more competent in providing a 
^ special curriculum appropriate to the real life needs of the 
, children, and a unique repertoire of teaching strategies and 
instructional materials devised expressly and scientifically for 
the exceptional youngster,, 

Because special classes group children according to the type of 
disability, and because class size Is limited, an instructional 
program that is highly personalized is thereby insured. 

Because special classes are homogeneous and the teacher is warm 
and accepting, they provide a healthier context for social and 
emotional development. 

Ultimately children taught in special classes will achieve a 
higher and more fruitful level of adjustment in the social and 
' vocational aspects of the 'Veal" world* 
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^undtngs of Efficacy StudiGS 

The various assumptions inherdnt in the promise of special class 
placeii^nt •have been questioned by special educators themselves. 

Critics of special, segregated classes range from very mild and 
conservative to very sweeping and radical.. Siegel (1969) » while admit- 
ting th,at special classes may have produced several fine by-products 
sucM^as organizational patterns, deeper knowledge, and Insight, better 
diagnostic procedures, and better teaching interventions* believes 
that many "marginally exceptional" children - whether mentally re- 
tarded, brain injured, or emotionally distur&ed - may be educated in 
the regi/far class i_f - and only if - the regular cla^s teacher is given 
appropriate training and orientation. This position has been supported 
by Kirk (1950), Wooden (1953), and Cruickshank {1958),^ 

Other more recent critics are harsher in their criticisms and more 
insistent that change occur immediately* In Dunn's view (19»68}, 
"..•murh of cur past and present practices are morally and education- 
ally wrong." He notes that special educators 

•p.have been living at the mercy of general educators who have 
referred their problem children to us [s^nd that] .*.we have been 

generally ill prepared and ineffective in educatino these children. 

# ' 

Dunn's solution is that we 

,..stop being pressured into continuing and expanding a special 
education program that we know now to be undesirable for many of 
the children we are dedicaLed to serve. 5 

Dunn's survey of the literature pertaining to segregated classes 
caused him to conclude that special class placement was essentially 
danioying to the children who were isolated and that certain retarded 
children make better progress in the regular classes. 

Johnson (1962), after a very thorough review of available data, 
suggests that: 
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It is Indeed paradoxical that mentally handicapped children having teachers 
especially trained, having more money {per capita) spent on their education, 
and being [enrolled in classes with few children and a program] designed to 
prQvide for their unique needs, should be accomplishing the objectives of 
their education at the same time or at a lower level than similar mentally 
handicapped children who have not had these advantages and have been . 
forced to remain In the regular grades.^ >^ , . 

Lilly (1970) no^es that consideration of available evidence and expert 
opinion leads to the conclusion ". . . that traditional special education 
services a-, represented by self-contained special classes should be dis- 
continued immediately for all but the severely impaired. "7. Deno (1971) argues 
that special classes and the tendency to meet the problems of heterogeneity, 
via segregation are "fed by the natural tendency of any organization to get 
rid of what makes attainment of Us goals difficult. . /'^ While Anderson 
(1971) believes that segregated classrooms evolved when 

. . . regular teachers 1n regular classrooms who could not cope with 
the irregular behavior of children dissatisfied wtth their- learning 
environment shifted them to special schools and classr*<)oms, convincing 
^ themselves that the isolation was for the student*s own good.^ 

For Trippe (1971) ^ 1^ 

... the special education program represents a convenient acceptable 
way of abdicating responsibility while appearing to be in the best 
interest of the children. '0 , ; ✓ 

Emprirical Studies on ^Liffects of Spec ial Classes for EMft Children 

The problem of evaluating the efforts. of special education and the 

outcomes of special, segregated special class placement has been 

shamefully neglected. Much current practice is based upon opinion* 

and available dat<i are characterized by a lack of certainty and by 

empirical vagueness. Nearly all studies thus far completed suffer 

from serious method^ogkal weaknesses. The negligible or Inferior 

acadgmic performance of EMR chlKdren; educated In special, segregated 
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classes has been verified by a long list of studies (fiacher, 1965; ^ 
laldwin, 1958; Blatt, 1958; Cassldy and Stanton, 1959; Olggs, 1964; 
Elenbogeni 1^57; Goldstein, Moss and Jordon, 1965; Kern and Pfaffle, 1962; 
Mayer, 1966; Thurstone, 1959), Several studies seem to indicate^that 
those children educa.^ed In a special class make greater gains in social 
and/or emotional adjustment (Baldwin, 1958; Blatt, 1958; Cassldy and 
Stanton, 1959; Elenbogen, 1957; Thurstone, 1959), 

Jordon (1961), as a result of a soclometric study of 349 second- 
ary special class children, found that the structure Qf the social 
relationships in special classes tends to be .very similar to that of 
regular classes and concluded the EMR children tend to have the same 
relative social position, regardless of class placement. Blatt's 
(1958) study suggests that the evaluative instruments employed (and 
the corresponding variation of dysfunction In social and emotional 
adjustment) Influence thevdata evolving from research studies, and 
indicates that conclusions reQarding ;iny superiority of special class 
children in terms of social/emotional adjustment be viewed with caution* 
Other studies (Goldstein, Moss and Jordon, 1965) yield data that ^ 
indicate that EMR children educated in the mainstream make g;reater 
gains in social/emotional adjustment. Carroll (1967) found EMR 
children in partially integrated organizational settings ;nade 
significantly better gains in self-concept than did EMR children 
educated in special xlasses. 

Empirical Studies on the Effect of Special Class Placem ent for Emotionally 
Disturbed^ Chi Idren ^ 

Several efforts have been mode to evaluate basic assumptions under- 

i ■ 

lying special classes for the emotionally handicSpped. Whelan (1966) 
found that emotionally disturbed children in special classes assigned 
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more positive n^anings to school, self, and famUy-related concepts • 
than did ^motional 1y disturbed children in regular classes/ Rubin, 
Simson and Betwee (1966) concluded that special classes do not produce 
results significantly different from regular classes. Vacc (1968) 
attempted to. measure change in achievement and overt behavior of . 
emotionally disturbed children In special and regular classes. 
Resulting data indicated that emotionally disturbed children iu 
special classes demonstrate superior achievement and superior gains in 
social and emotional adjustment. ^ ^ 

A second ^study by Vacc (1972) Is of special Interest because his 
basic premise was that the policy of special class placement can be 
properly evaluated in terms of the degree to which the child's improvement, 
resulting frpm special c1as3 treatment, is maintained after his return to 
the regular class. Thus, Vacc compdred children placed in special class 
two years after they had returnel^to the regular class with children ^ 
(matched on the basis of Intelligence, chronological age, grade place- * 
ment, achievement level, social class and diagnosis of a supervising 
psychologist) 'Who experienced no special class placement. He summar- 
ized his data as follows : 

,,.1t can be concluded that the data from this study support the 
notion that emotionally disturbed children who did not receive, 
special class Intervention are ac'compllshing the objectives 
of academic achievement, overt behavior change, and social 
position at the same level as children who did have the 
advantage of special class placement. 11 

MorsQ, Cutler and Fink (1964) concluded that special class place- , 
ment for the enictionally handicapped is frequently a dead end - an 
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educational death sentence. They also found that follow-up data on 
those children who were, In fact, reintegrated were practically 
nonexistent. Grosenick (1970) found thai, with proper prelntegratlon 
training and appropriate postlntegration follow-up, children could 
successfully be reintegrated Into the n€-{nstream without loss of 
gains made during the special class placement period, and without 
adversely affecting those children already enrolled in the regular class. 
Indeed, significant improvement occurred after reintegration. Grosenick 
notes that successful reintegration is impossible without: (a) careful 
prelntegratlon preparation in those basic academic and behavioral 
skills crucial to survival in the mainstream; (b) careful assessment of 
the child^s readiness to return to the regular class; (c) extremely 
good communlcatioh and cooperation among all persons responsible for 
the ch11d*s educational and emotion&l welfare; and (d) careful and 
thorough follow-up. 

Relationship Between Special and Regular Education 

Ernest Siegel (1969), an early pioneer in ^'ma1nstreaming,*\was among 
the first to question the policy of ^special classes for special chll- 
^ dren^' and the val1d1ty*of a compartit^n^ljzed view of special versus 
regular education* He loted that "...by definition as well as by ^ 
philosopy 'special education' can be undertakon 1n the regular class. 
SiegeTs writings seem to imply that "special education" consists 
merely of a series ^f intervention or organizational strategies that 
might be utilized to varying degrees within' the general frame- 
work of regular education. Cain (1970) notes that'you cannot separate 
a specific problem of education - such as mental retardation, 

emotional disturbance, or cultural divergence - from the total 

t 
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school environment. "Ttie-I^Si dent's Cornmlttee on Mental Retardation : 
(1972) postulates that mental retardation (and \>y Inference other 
handicapping conditions) Is merely one of the symptoms of our ill 
society, and that the total educational system is Inexorably 
entwined with the social, economic, and political systems. This concept 
relates to. the finding that many children labeled EMR are "retarded'* 
only in schooU At home, among the chi"!dren In their neighborhoqd » 
these children function normally. , 

Why then,Mn view of the lack of supporting evidence, do special, 
segregated classes continue to flourish? There is, of course, much 
evidence to support the charge that special classes represent a ter- 
ritorial imperative, and that certification requirements for special 
teachers merely reflect an attempt^tc cstaf)lish and protect vested • 
* interests^ Farrald and Schamber {liv3) suggest that segregated classes 
continued to flourish as a result of the educators* refusal to abandon 
an enterprise Jn which they hav^ invested so much time ?nd energy^ 
Johnson (1969) views special education asl"...part of the arrangement 
for cooling out students According to Oohhson, the plight of tfie 
black (and by implication other minority groups ^ including the retarded, 

etc.) is "...a direct result of the regular school's failure to cope • 

13 

with individual and collective differences in learning and conduct." 
Seemingly, it is easier to erect a parallel but segregated system than 
it is to change the regular system so that it accommodates itself to the 
individual needs and charact©|^';tics of children. 

^^ 1?XQWth for Teachers * ? ^ 

Teachers, as well as children, may shortchanged as a result of 
their isolation from certain kinds of children. There is evidence^ 
to support the charge that a policy of segregation diminishes the 
regular class teacher's ability to accept and accommodate individual 
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differences, Waleski (1964) not'^s that classroom experience with blind 

and deaf children provides a learning laboratory for the regular class 

teacher. The mainstream teacher » when confronted with the special needs 

of an exceptional child, 1$ forced to analyze her methods and strategies/ 

Such a teacher also gains a greater appreciation of and/or tolerance 

for exceptionality, She becomes wore sensitive to individual d1fferenqer>t 

more patients adaptable, and confident. Haring, Stern, and Crulckshank (1958)r 

concluded that teachers In dally contact with handicapped children tend 

to be more responsive, wre tolerant;* and more committed to me^.tlng the 

individual differences of children* Teachers without daily experience 

with handicapped children, on the ot>)er hand, f:ended toward ^ittltudes 

' of rejection rather than acceptance. They tended to be both more""^ 

t^xious and threatened by the implied process of integration. Teachers, 

then, when deprived of the opportunity to teach exceptional children, are 

restrictjed in terms of their opportunities for professional growth. 

Such teachers lose an opportun'^ity to face challengr and responsibil,i ty 

for children entrusted to their care. 

It seems safe to assume that any limitation placed upon the teacher's 

opportun1j;y for professional growth creates a corresponding restriction 

upon the ch11d*s growth. Adelman (1971) hypothesizes that 

...the greater the teacher*s ability to personalize Instruction, 
the fewer will be the number of children in her classroom who will 
exhibit learning or behavior problems [and] the poorer the teacher's 
ability to personalise instruction, the greater wi 11 ^be the 
number of such problems. 

Available data seem to indicate that teachers who refuse to accept 
responsibijity for '^exceptional" children also tend to ^void the 
responsibility inherent in the very concept of personalized instruction. 
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New Solutions Needed 

Fundamental and basic changes are needed to overcome the Inflexibility 

and r^lgld practices of the pasti eind educators must seek out alternatives 

to the pcUcy of special* segregated class placements. In the words of 

Leo Buscaglla ^ 

. i . There are thousands of beautiful gradations between this choice 
and that choice. There are discoveries and new ways of doing things 
that we haven't even dreamed about.tS 

Me must seek new administrative plans. We dvjst become solution 
hunters, since only through creative problem solving will we be able to 
generate a truly •'special" educational structure that. embraces all 
children as a part of tftfe mainstream and ^iews each child as unique. 
Great good can evolve from the simple rejection of archaic assumptions, 
from the recognition that things wo have long thought to be true are 
false, and from subjecting our current practices and beliefs to frequent 
and critical appraisal. 
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ANNOTATED DIDLIOGRAPHY 



An Exploratory Study of EducatjjHia • i^^odal and Emotional 
Factors In the tducat'fo^ of Jien tally Retat^jeB^CKitdrin In" 
5eorgTi~PubTi c Sclioo'ls. OTS. Oftke of EducartTon" ^ - 
Cooperative Research Trogram, Project No.' 171", Athens, 
Georgia: University of Georgia, 1959. 

A Study comparing three groups of retarded chi>^tren attending 
a special class, regular classes, and regula^ classes plus an 
Itinerant teacher, Results indicated that all three groups 
made progress in educational achievement in a one-year period 
but no significant differences were found in behavior or 
social 'adjustment, 

"A Study of Educator's Preferences in Special Education Pro- 
grams/* Exceptional Children VqI . 37» No. 10 {Summer 1971), 
pp. 754-755. , 

A survey iof the opinions of 50 teachers, administrators, and 
school psychologists revealed that 27 favored continuing the 
present program of special classes and 23 advocated placement 
in the regular classroom with spectal provisions to help 
integrate the exceptional child. Although the^classroojn 
teacher-i more often favored t^e retention of special classes, 
the nonteaching educators tended, lo prefer regular class 
placement of ,except1ohal children. 

Model s f or Ma i ns trea mi ng . San Rafael, California: Dimensions 
Publishing Company, 1972', 122 pp, 

-Author views the history of special education classes as the 
original laboratory for many of the individualized teachin:; 
techniques now in demand by regular classroom teachers. Ho 
believes both special education and regular teachers have as 
much to gain from classroom integration as their students do. 
Included are a short discussion of the author's Project 
Catalyst and brief reviews of successful examples. of integra- 
tion. Teafli- teaching and peer and cross-age teaching have 
proven of great value to normal as well as handicapped 
children and are highly stressed, as is the belief that 
schools should be growth-prorrK)ting for teachers as well 
as students and that diversity^ encourages growth far more 
than homogeneity, . ^ / 
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Reaching ,the Monta 1 1 jf J?e ta rded . 
Bobbs-Merrill CorTnc*rTB5. 



Indianapolis, Indiana: 



A booklet designed to assist the regular class teacher working 
with the mentally retarded, Content Includes the following 
topics: teachers' attitudesMdentif ication and diagnosis, 
r>arent involvement* contnon problenris and misconceptions, and 
teaching strategies for primary. Intermediate, and high school 
students, A list of instruCtionaKmateriols, references, and a 
bibliography are provided, 

"The Slow Learner in the Cojnprehensive School: Inclusion 
versus the Special Group," in Forum for the Oiscussion of 
New Trends in Education Vol , 1 2, No. 1 (1969), pp. 21-24 r 

Author feels that th^^ educational needs of the mildly retarded 
are two-fold: emotiwal security and an Integrated language- 
thought teaching program. Whether the child Is placed in 
classes of mixed ability, or the special class depends on which 
alternative will best meet his individual ne.ed$, with reference 
to the teaching .talent available. Those who f^vor special class 
placement assume special education teachers have the necessary 
skills to best meet the child's needs/ 

"The Influence of Teacher ExpectaMons on the Performance of 
the Educ^ble Mentally Retarded: A Teacher's Pbint of View," 
Focus on Exceptional Chfldre'n VoK 1, No. 4 (1969), pp. 6-10. 

Author feels that the most successful teacheri of the mentally 
retarded are characterized by optimism and confidence in them- 
selves and their students. The more that is/expected from a 
retarded child, the greater his motivation ^nd achievement* 
Recommended teaching strategies 'include revfarding attempts at 
self-expression, planning activities .that ^ill insure success, 
and exposure to humor. ' / 



"Integration and the Special Class Admini^^trators,' 
Education No. 147 (Oct. 1964), pp. 105-^10. 



Journal of 



A discussion of the special education administrator's 
responsibility to provide accurate information about rthe handi- 
capped, in order to reduce conflict^ that may arise as a result 
of attempting*' to integrate the retarded with the regular school 
program. Emphasis is placed upon th6 administrator's ability 
to maintain an open minded professional Viewpoint in considering 
segregation versus ihtegratipn. ^ 

"The Special Child in the Regular Classroom," Exceptional 
Child ren Vol. 39, No. 5 (Feb. 1973), pp. 384-39(17" 

Three educable mentally retarded children who had previously 
been placed in^ special Se'^f-conttiined classrooms, were integra- 
ted with 22 nonhandl capped children in a third^r^ide class 
during the first year of the North Sacramento Model Program, 
in Sacramento, California. A precision teaching procedure was 
used. Results indicate that the'^a'ndi capped and nonhandicapped 
children in the integrated setting impiX)ved as much or more 
than their controls in academic skills, social behavior, aiV 
attitude change. 



Brooks, F.L, 



Brown, L.F. 



Brulninks, R. and 
lenders, 0. 



Budoff, M. 



"The Story of Room 000," Ooyrnal for Special Ed ucators of 
the, Mentally Retarded Vol". S71io7T^(mo), pp.^W-)zTr 

This article presents a strategy for eliminating the stigma of 
the special class and integrating the EMR population into the 
total school program by abolishing the self-contained clasj ^nd 
placing EMRs in grades with regular students^ Resource rooms 
staffed by sppcial education teachers would be established to 
teach the sicills of learning, and the identification 9f students 
for resource rooms would be by achievement rather than I.Q. 
alone, which wouldHnclude admitting slow learners as well as 
EMRs. ; 

"The Special Class: Some Aspects for Special Educators to 
Ponder," Education and T raining of the Men tally Retarded Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (1968), pp. 11^6*: 

The author feels that the reality of special classes does not 
line up to outr- assumptions about them such as: 1) Individualized 
Instruction, 2) highly trained teachers, 3) close supervision 
by directors,: 4) homogenous grouplngrand 5} opportunities for 
leadership roles. He concludes that since we do not know how 
effective special classes could be> it is wrong* to condem{} the 
system before implementing the assumed conditions. 

^ \ 

"Alternatives to .Special Class Placement for Educable Mentally 
Retarded Children,' Focus on E xceptional Ch ildren Vol . 3,. 
No. 4 (1971), pp. l-TIT".^^ ^ 

The author re-examfnes certain persistent assumptions about the 
nature and purpose of special education, and, cal ls for the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of a range of viable 
alternatives. Several examples of programs which present 
contrasting alternatives to special classes are' discussed. 

"Coainent? on Providing Special Education Withciut Special 
Classes^*^ in Studies in Learning Potential Vol. 2, No. 25, 
Cambridq<?, Hass,: . ResearcOnsti tute For Educa ti onal 
Problems, 1971, 16 pp. 



Author feels that we 
alternatives for the 
dichotomous regular 
is actually an admin 
no clear implication 
tive that psychologi 
counselors to learni 
broadest terms. The 
will depend upon the 
the needs of the mil 



must develop a broader set of educational 
educable mentally retarded than the 
or special class placements. Integration 
istrative or organizational solutipn with 
for instructional content. It is impera- 
sts change their roles as testers and 
ng facilitators, or engineers, in the 
quality of a special education program 
number of alternatives available to meet 
dly handicapped child. 
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Burden. R. 



"A Truly Comprehensive Educatioh?' 
Vol. 58, No. 4 (1969), pp. 1M4. 



Special £ducjit1on 



Butefishi B. artd 
Mattson, B* 



Carr1her» W.R, 



A unique study in which a group of EHRs attended and. success- 
fully completed courses at a community college,' Results 
indicated that thefr major difficulties were problems of 
Integration and seeking assistance. It was implied that 
their former experience In a special class had limited their 
ability to Integrate with normals succ|ssfuny. 

What The Researthe r S ays About Teaching the Educabl o 
RentaTly Retardeoln the Regu lar Classroom . lubbocK', 
Texas: Uest Texas School Study Council, 1965, 73 pp. 

A practical, teaching guide designed to assist regular class 
teachers with educable mentally retarded children In their 
classrooms. Included are sections dealing with the character- 

^ istics and Identification of the mildly retarded, edjc^itional 
objectives, teaching methods, student evaluations, and a 

• bibliography. 

A Comparison of Post-School Adjust ments of R egular and 
Special Class Retard ed Indivi duals Served In Unco /In and 
Omaha, Nebraska Pub lic SchooTs^ Nebraska State Oefpartment 
..^of Education, Lincoln Office of Education, Wash., D.C.: 
DREW, 1957, 186 pp. 



Cassidy, V.l^. and 
Stantofi, J.E. 



Cegelka, W.J. and 
Tyler; J.L. 



This study compared the post-school adjustment of retarded 
persons who had been taught in special classes witn those 
who had attended regular classes. Employmentt sociological, 
and parental information revealed that; the subjects from 
both groups were described ap having .rwde satisfactory '^d jus 
ments in the community. ImpHcation is that most mildly 
retarded individuals adjust fairly" well to society regardles^ 
of the nature of their previous educational experience. 



An Inv esti gation of Factor s Involved In the Educational Plate- 
ment of Men tally R etard ed W dr.gn: Otudy of Pi f Terences 
Between Chi^ldren 1n ^pgcla l ^an"? Regular^ ^ in^Ohlp .DTS . 

Office of Education Cooperative^ Research Program,, Project No. 
043,19 Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State i)niversity, 1959,. 104 pp. 

Compared 94 retarded childiren in regular classes in Ohio wi^th 
children In special classes in other cities. Results indicated 
the retardates in special classes were superior in social . - 
adjustment but.infey^ior in academic achievement, which seems 
to be a reflectrdn of the goals of the s'peCial class teaQhers. 

;'the Efficacy of Special Class Placement for the Mentally 
Retarded in Proper Perspective," Training- School bulle tin 
Vol. 67. No. 1 (1970), pp. 33^68. ^ . . 

A review of related studies, issues, and considerations^ 
regarding the most efficacious placement of educable mentally 
retarded children in the public schools. Suggestions for 
additional viewpoints of the problem-are also included. 
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Chaffin, J.D., 

Regan, CTt. and 
Davison, R. 



Chalres, M.C. 



Christoplos, F. and 
Renz; P. 



pT) Comany, R.B. 



''Two ;o11owup Studies of Former EMR Students from the Kansas 
Work-Study Project, Exception al Children Vol. 37, No. 10 
(§uinmer 1971)i pp. 733^T^ 

Children from workrstudy and ndtiwork-study special classes were 
carefully equated to assure similarity and then compared for 
employment success after. they left school. The nonwork-study 
gnoup had 75 percent employed and the work-study group had 83 
p^irce^t employed. The implication Is that In the area of prelp- 
aration for employment there is no evi^lence to suggest that 
regular class placement Is superior to special class. 

"Improving the. Social Acceptance of Unpopular Educable Mentally 
Retarded Pupils in Special Classes, Ame rlcart Journal of Mental 
Deficiency No. 72 (1967), pp. 455^458.^ ' 

Lo^^-status educable mentally retarded children were paired with 
high-status educable mentally retarded in the preparation of^a 
play for two 15-in1nute periods weekly for five weeks. Resul'ts 
indicated the children Improved significantly In^actual peer 
acceptance and in perceived peer acceptance. However, the design 
of the study prevents a clear understanding of ejjactly what 
factor brought about the changes^ 

"A Critical Examination of Spebial Education Programs," Journal 
of Sp ecial Educati on Vol. 3, ,No. 4 (1969), pp. 374-379. 

Authors feel segregation serves only to enforce the perceived 
threat to the goaU of re^u^r education. Since it de'nies the 
majority the opportunity to become familiar with the handicapped, 
integratipa can serve to humanize the attitudes of the normal 
population. . ' 

"Returning Special Education Students to Regular Classes," 
Personnel and Guidanc e. Journal Vol. 48, No. 8 (April 1970), 
pp. 641-646. 

Fifteen educable mentally retarded special class students were 
returned to regular classes solely on the basis of f.Q. scores. 
Fifteen others were ^elected for regulaV placement from a group 
of 25 teacher- recommended students, who' had participated 1n an 
orientation and screening program involving the special class 
teachers, reading specialists, and a counselor* Results Indicated 
that the experimental group had higher grade polrtt averages and 
lower failure and return rates. 
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Council for 
Exceptional Children 
Dimension Series 



a1Sumx_oX ix cep 1 1 piialjChnd Rese a rc A£ 1 1 v ities and Issues- - 
1970. Arlington Vfrginia: CouncrfTorTxceptTon?! Children, 
Tnforfnation Center, 1971. 

the Issue cited most frequently by 57 leaders In^Special Education 
was the special class versus regular class placement of mildly^ 
retarded children. In addition to being mentioned iftost often, 
It was considered to be the ona most crucial to future trends 
In special education. , ' 



Council for 
Exceptional Children 



Not All LUtle tiagons AnTT^d: The Excep tio nal Child's Early 
Tears. Report from the Invisible College Conference on Early 
CKTTdhood. Held January 20-21 , 1972Jn San. Antonio, Texas. Ed. 
J.B. Jordan. Arlington, Virginia: Council for Exceptional 
Children, n,d, 191 pp. 

A collection of reports based on presentations of the participants, 
this book reflects the great diversity of approaches to- early 
childhood special education. , Major topics are: early Interven- 
tion, Identifying children Id need of special help, program 
models and resources, personnel training, and Initiating change* 
Trends In special education priorities, inservice training, 
noncategorical approaches, accountability, and federal and 
state funding are discussed from a variety of viewpoints. 



Council for 
Exertional 



Children 



Regular Class 



Council for 
Exceptional 



Place ment/Special 

log raph y Seri es 



Classe s: Exceptional Child 
Arlington , TffgTnT^: Coupcjl for 



Exce p tionaT Ch 1 1 d re n , ICEC, 1971, 16 pp 

One in a series of bibliographical listings on exceptional 
children. This publication Includes 56 references related 
to the question of regular or special class placement fbr 
exteptional^ Chi Idren. Each entry is fibstracted and includes 
tests, journal articles, conference papers, and research reports 
selected from Exceptional Child Education Abstracts* 



Children 



Special Class Placement - Continuing Debate 



at the AnnuaV rnternational Convention of 

Exceptional Children (48th) Chicago, Illinoisr' 
34 pp. 



Papers presented 
the Council for 

April 19-25, 1970, 



Included are papers dealing with the arguments for and against 
special class placement, the efficacy of special placement for 
v educable mentally retarded children and the debilitating effects 

. • of 'special placement* Also included are^Japers concerned with 

the prospects of the mentally retarded for the future. 

\ 
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Council for Trends and Issues In Special Education. Papers presented at the 

Exceptional Children Annual International Convention of the Council for Exceptional 

Children (49th) Miami Beach. -norida: April 18-24, 1971 . 

ED 052, 398. 

Six papers selected from those presented at the CEC Convention. , 
The first paper focuses on child advocacy and the legal ^^nd 
Illegal abuses special education pupils are subjected to. The 
scfond, addressed to teachers-in-training, deals with effecting 
change within the existing structure. The third discusses the 
rolp of federal assistance to the field. Yhe, fourth describes . . 
special education programs in Toronto, Canada. The fifth 
analyzes the Council for Exceptional Children's historical 
and present roles, and_ the si^th rebuts criticisms of special 
education for the mentally retarded. 

Oarragh, J. Diagnostic Practices and Special Classes for the Ed u cable Mentall y 

Ret arded: TIayman's Critical VTewi Washington, D7C7: "Council 
for Exceptional Chlldre-nTT^e?, 5 pp. 

The author feels that placement of the mildly retarded does not 
insure greater learning, improved social adjustment, and vocational 
success. Consequently, th^ justification. for continuing such 
classes is questioned. Recomnends that professional educators at 
colleges and universities conduct research to determine the value 
of special classes for the retarded. 

Dearborn Board A Fo11ow-Up and Compar ison of Graduates from Two Types oi ^" V 

of Education M9lL^hopl_Programs fc FlhilientnTy^f i dl capped. FTnaT 

Report. Dearborn, Mich: Dearborn Publ il:" Schools, 1970, 

70 pp. •• 

^ Two groups of educable mentally retarded high school graduates 
were compared on social vocational , and economic factors such 
as job placement, income, and conwunlty participation. One 
, group graduated from a self-contained, vocationally oriented 

program, while the other graduated from a program Integrated 
into the general high school where job experience was concurrent 
with general education and courses were not specifically 
vocationally oriented. Results indicated graduates of the 
Integrated general high school program had better attendance 
records, held more full-time jobs, higher occupational levels « 
and salaries, and participated. more fully In community 
• activities. 
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I nstructio nal Alternatives for Children. Papers prepared for 
the ExceptTonal Children Branch 'of the National Center for /the 
Improvement of Educational iSystems by the leadership Training 
Institute for Special Education under the Education Professions 
Development Act. Arllngtoni Virginia: The Council for 
Exceptional Children, n.d.i 195 pp. 

The theme of the 15 papers in this* monograph is how to improve . 
the Interface between regular and special education services. 
The programs described focus on three aspects of the problem: 
1) how to plan a course of action best suited to Individual 
children, 2) how to trajn adults to Implement the plan, and 
3) how to evaluate the plan* Descriptions, of reorganization 
range from single school buildings to whole school districts 
"^to long-range planning at the state education agency level. 

"Special Education for the Mildly Retarded - Is Much of It 
Justifiable?" Excep^tional Children Vol. 35. No* 1 {Sept. 
1968), pp. 5-22": ' 

Author feels that disadvantaged children who'^have been labeled as 
educable mentally retarded need educational opportunities other 
than the traditional self-contained special class. Reasons stated 
Include: 1) children do better in regular classes, 2) track 
.programs are a .violation of -the Fifth Amendment, and 3) labeling 
process Is debilitating* Also, he feels, that regular classrooms 
are now better able" to cope with Individual differences,* due^ 
recent 'innovations such as ungradeJ classes, programmed materials, 
team teaching, educational TV, and cHnicari;each1ng. Recommenda- 
tions Include the utilisation of special educators as teiam, 
itinerant, consultant, resource room and/or remedial teacher. 

T he Cloak of Competence : Stigma in the Lives of the Mentally 
Retarded. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967, 
253Tp. 

This book atteii^pts to accurately study the tives and thoughts of 
48 retarded adults who had been discharged from a California 
hospital* Data were collected by personal interviews with the 
subjectsi their fr1ends,and relatives* Major problems upon re- 
lease from the institution were making a living and getting , 
married. Of the 48 subjects, 44 had undergone "sterilization" 
prior to their discharge. Host of them were very resentful of 
this humiliating experience. All subjects felt their institution- 
alization had been a mistake and attributed their incompetence to 
the experience of institutionalization. The informaLwti presented 
strongly questions current practices In the label ingland tre^ 
of the retarded in our society ^ \ \ 
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A 



Erdman, R.L., 
Wyatt, K.E. and 
Heller, H.W.^ 



Farrer» K. and 
Guest, E. 



r]ynn, T,M. and 
Flynn, L,A. 



Franseth, J, and 
Koury, > 



of Programs fo r Educable Retarded Chl^ 

^ Scho oj^T^ tems^ Af 1 1 rfg ton > VI rgl n1a : Council for 

txceptfonal CBlldren, 1970, 91 pp. 



The 



Administration 



A booklet designed to assist school districts In rural areas 
and SMll communities Interested in establishing special 
education programs, Including classes for the educable mentally 
retarded. Content includes material pertaining to the selection 
of children, organization of classes, related organizational 
problems, and curriculum and program alternative approaches 
such as itinerant teachers and work-^tudy programs. 

Cooperative Instructfonal Services Pr ogram For Improving 
Educa tionjT Personnel To^ TeacTT Special Educa t1 on Student's 
TfT ThOegular Class room ^^TThal Report. Logan, Utah: Utah 
?^atrilrMversit7rT9^^ TTT^™ 



a program designed to train regular clas^ teachers 
aides to meet the needs of handicapped and disadvan- 

Tralnlng sessionsMncluded 
and Intellectual needs of 
recording xbebavlors, currlc- 



A report of 
and teacher 

taged children* in regular classes* 
seminars dealing with th6 enxDtional 
exceptional children, observing and 

ulum planning, and practicum experience In a laboratory school 
Results indlcAted Improved attitudes toward handicapped children 
on the part OT_the"partfci pants,, and the students -Improved in 
academic achievements » Appendix includes sample evaluation 
forms, data tables, and list of* staff and participants. 

"The Effect of a part-time Special Education Program on the 
Adjustment of EMR Students," Excepti onal Children vol. 3b, 
No. 9 (May 1970), ^pp^ 680-681. ~ " ^ 

Educable mentally retarded children in a regular elementary 
class we>e given a daily supplemental 45-minute class period' 
of small group and individual tutoring. Results indicated 
no significan^t differences between special class retardates 
and nonspecial class retardates In terms of school adjustment. 
More nonspecial class retardates were promoted than special 
class retardates. . 

Survey of Research on Grouping.as Related to Pupil Learnin g. 
Wash'ington, OfC/: Office of Education, Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Edi^^ion, 1966. 

A review of the research pertaining to the relationship between 
learning and grouping. The effect of ability grouping on 
achievement motivation is discussed as It relates to gifted and 
slow-learning children. Other topics discussed are the nongraded 
concept, individual differences, and the need for flexibility 
in grouping. 
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0 



GalUgt^r, J. J; 



GampeJ O.H., 
Harrison, R.H. and 
Budoff, H, 



Gardner, O.S. 



Golds'tein H., 
Moss, J. and 
Jordan, L. 



"The Special Education Contract for Mildly Handicapped v 
Chll.drefl,"' Exceptional Children Vol ■ 38, No. 7 (March 1972),, 
pp. 527-535: ' 

This article considers the advantages and problems of labeling, 
and points out how labeling has allowed society to marshal vast 
resources to attack the prpblems of mental retardation. It is | 
suggested that the controversy over to label or not label is not \ 
the real 1ssu6, since some children will be hurt by either 
decision. The author proposes and discusses a two-year special 
education contract that would mitigate the dafnaging effects of 
labels on children. with mild handicaps. 

"An Observational Study of .Segregated and Integrated EMR 
Children and Their Nonretarded Peers: Can We Tell The Difference- 
0v Looking?" in Studies in^earning Potential Vol, 2» No,;27, 
CarfJ^ridge, Mass*: Research Institute For Educational Problems, 
1972\32 pp. ' ^ ^ - 

This study attempted to determine whether there are unique be- 
havorial characteristics of the mentally retarded that caTn be 
used for identification purpose's. Results indicated that both 
Integrated and special class retardates engaged in significantly 
less Interpersonal interaction than did their non-retarded peers.. 
Both groups were rather passive and tended to avoid engaging in 
any active behavior that would cause notice. Implications include 
the need for training the retarded to become more actively In- 
volved with others. - ^ 

"Out of the Classroom: The Birth and Infaiicy of the Resource 
Center at Hauula,** Exceptiona l Children Vol. 38, No. 1 
(Sept. 1971), pp. 53-58. 

* ^ ■ 

This article deals with the developmdnt of a resource cent6r at 
the Hauula School in Hawaii as an alternative to special class 
replacement for educable mentally retarded children. The children 
worked with special education teachers during scheduled periods 
of time during the <(ay» As a result, most of the children were 
successfully intograt^ed Into the regular classes. Also, the 
Resource Center teachers were required to aonsult with the regular 
class teachers, initiate new teaching techniques, and train other 
teachers in appropriate methods of Instruction. . 



y Study of the Effects of Specia l Class PI acement on EMR 
Children . U.S. Cooperative Research Project No. 619, Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 196!5, 245 pp. 



Ill 



A comprehensive and carefully controlled study in which all 
entering first-grade children in schools in three commumtles in 
Illinois were screened* ^ All children having l.Q. test scores 
below 85 were randomly assigned to regular or special classes. 
After four years results Indicated: 1) both groups had raised 
their average' I .Q. 's. from 75 to 82, 2) 'heith§r group was superior 
in academic achievement, and 3) neither group was superior on a * 
test of social knowledge. ^ 
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"Socfal Acceptance of EMRs Integrated Into A Nongraded 
Elementary School,'' in Studios In learning Potf. .it1al Vol, 2, 
No. 29, Cambridge,- Mass • ; "Research Institute Vor Educational 
Problems, 1971, 21 pp. . 

Results of the study in(t4€ated both Integrated and' segregated 
educable rietardates were rejected significantly more often than 
normal children, that younger children are more accepting of 
others than older children, that boys express more overt rejection 
than girls, and that integrated educables are rejected more than 
segregated ones by boys but not by girls. 

"Social Acceptability of Retarded Children in Nongraded Schools 
Differing in Architecture," in Studies in learning Potential 
Vol. .2, Ho. 28, Cambridge, Mass.: Research Institute for ' 
Edi^jtlonal Problems, .1972, 14 pp. 

Integrated and segregated educable mentally retarded children 
were compared for social adjustment in a traditional school 
building and a nonlnterlor wall school . Findings 
revealed that the mentally retarded children. in the open-floor 
school we/e rejected mdre often than the retarda^s In the 
traditional walled school. Although the retardites in the 
open-floor school were known more often ly their^nomial peers, 
they were not chosen as friends more often. It was Implied 
that merely removing a child from a special class in and of 
1tse|f does not necessarily remove the label. 
,) 

"Atti tudes-^toward School by Segregated and Integrated Children: 
A ?tudy and Experimental Validation,'* In Studie s i n learning 
Potentia l Vol . 2, No. 35 » Cambridge, Mass.: Research Institute 
For Educational Problems, 1972, 10 pp. 

A report of two studies concerning the attitudes of the mildly 
retarded toward school in several school placements. In the 
first study, the attitudes of nonretar^ted and retarded children 
in segregated and integrated class placements revealed that.th6' 
integrated group held more positive attitudes than the other 
groups. The segrated group indicated the nK)St negative feelings. 
In the second study, mentally retarded children were randomly - 
assigned to integrated and segregated classes with the results , 
being' similiar to the first study. Implications Include a 
discussion of tho effects* of the labeling procQSS. 

Preliminary Evaluation pf the Academic Achievement and Social 
/^djuitment of EM^s Iji a Nongraded School Placement,** in Studies 
in Learnin g Potential Vol . 2, No. .23, Cambridge, Mass. Research , 
TnstTtute For Educational Problems, 1971-, "29 pp. 

A comparison of the social adjustment and acaden]ic achievement of 
educable mentally retarded children in a/nongraded schoiil y/ith ' 
compai^able retardates assigned to segregated special class§s. 
Results indicated the integrated retardates expressed more favor- 
able attitudes toward schbol than their segregated peers. However 
the normal children tended to rejeqt the integrated retardates 
;nore than the segregated ones* Due to the small population {N«7) 
of the study, further research is Indicated. 

\ • ^ ■ • • - 
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Gozall, J. 



Grosenlck, O.K. 



Grosenick, J\K. 



Hamrwns, 6.W. 



^7he Expectancy Phenomena? ImpMcatloi for Educating the 
Mentally Retarded," Focus on Ex ceptional Children Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (1969) » pp. IhT ~ ^ . 

Author feels that teachers of the retarded are likely to respond 
to sti^dents not only In terms of the student's actual abilities, 
but also In terms of their own attitudes and beliefs as to what 
the inentally retarded are like* In order to avoid this it is 
suggested that teacher training programs stress sensitivity 
training ancT emphasis on nonverba] communication* 

'^Assessing the Re1ntegratioTrT-9f Exceptional Children into 
.Regular Classes," Teaching Exceptional Children Vol, 2» No. 3 
' (Spring-^1970)/^pril3-119* ~ ^ 

By observing tfie Behaviors of exceptional children before and 
' after Integration into a regular clasr the author concluded that 
> the special students were successful ;v integrated and their 

placement did not significantly af 'ect the regular class studentSt 



i}1ar1ng, N.G. , 
Stern, 6.G. and 
Cruickshank^^W^M. 



"Integration of Exceptional Children Into Regular Classes: 
and Procedure," Focus on Exceptional Children Vol. No. 
{Oct. 1971), pp. 1-8. 



Research 



The author outlined a set of procedures for the integration of 
special class children Into regular classes.* The procedure 
includes determining readiness, preparing for the change, managing 
initial Integration and assessing behavior maintenance. It is 
suggested as a practical guideline for uSe by teachers and 
administrators who wish to integrate special class ^lldren into 
regular classes. * 

"Educating the Mildly Retarded: A Review, Excepti onal Children 
Vol. 38, No. 7 (MarchJ972), pp. 565-570. ^ ^ 

A cbmprehenslve rpiew of thjB Utera;;ure pertaining to the- 
benefits ind values of special classes for the retarded. 
concludes with a plea for change rather than reliction and^t'hat* 
inappropriate practices be altered rather than abolished. .7 

AttftOdes of Educators Toward Exceptional Children. Syracuse, 

New York; Syracuse University Special Education and Rehabilitation 

Monograph Series 3, 1958, 238 pp. ,^ 

A documented , statistical examlnatioh of the attitudes held by 
regular class teachers "and administrators toward exceptional 
children and methods to modify these attitudes. Also, included 
are sampl^ tests used to measure attitude change of teachers, and 
selected lectures on integrating exceptional children into regular 
classes. . i . 
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"Educationally Difficult Students; What The Schools Can Oo," 
The National Assoclatton of Secondary School P rincipals 

Mk$iii vorrwTT9?BTrpF/H6-.ii27. — 

The author groups tho culturally disadvantaged, mentally retarded, 
and nonconformers as "difficult" students. Included in this 
category would be the rebellious "lonen" who Is often o/orlookert. 
Suggested guidelines are presented to h\>lp meet the educational 
needs of these children. , 

"To Fix or to Cope: A Dilemma for Special Education/' Journal 
of Special Education Vol. 3, No. 4^ (1969), pp. 389^392. *~ ' 

A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of special 
education including quotes from leading authorities in the 
field. Emphasis is on the question of integration versus 
segregation. " The author feels that each of us interprets 
special education In, terms of. his own frame of reference, and 
there Is a diro need for special education to provide diagnostic 
or prescriptive Leaching for. the various types of excef/tional 
children. 

Study of Students from Special Classes Who Have Been Returned, 
to Regular Classes. Ontario, Canada: Scarborough Board oT^ 
Education, PP- 

Study was concerned with the effects of regular class placement 
on slow learners, educable mentally retarded children, children 
with percepftual anc^ behavioral problems, and multiply-handicapped- 
children. Most of the children except the slow learners and 
educable mejitally retarded achieved according to expectations. 
Teachers reported similar personal and social adjustments for 
•all groups. Generally, all of the students held positive 
attitudes toward the regular class experience with the mildly 
retarded ^elng the mst positive. Appendix includes samples 
of the teachar questionnaire and student Interview questions. 

''Special Edu(;i)tion - Facts and Attitudes," Exceptional C hildr en 
Vol. 30, No. 4 (Jan. 1964), pp. 196-206. 

A national study by the Los Angeles Board of Education secured' 
data from professionals in respect to the definition, function, 
organization, and administration of a special education program., 
Organizational plans discussed in detail are the segregation, 
partial segregation, cooperative resource room, and Itinerant • 
teaching plan. 

"Special Child or Retarded Child? Some Special Problems of Cla^s 
Placement," Trainin g School Bulletin , No, 60 (Nov, 1963), 
pp. 118-122. 

A discussion of some of the problems related to the placement of 
a child in a public school sbeclal class, vtopics included are the 
differences between funs:tional and permanent retardation, the 
validity of intellectual evaluations, eltgibility criteria, and 
the importance of placing a child in an educational environment 
that meets his ^^eeds.- 
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"Shan We Disband Special- Classes?" Journal of 'Sp ecial Education 
Vol. 6, No. 2 (Summer 1972), pp. W'^. , , ' 

A crlticdl review of the majpr reasons that have Justified the 
placement of rietardatbs in special classes » The author suggests 
that decisions on selection, placement, and prograi^mitng for all 
children in a school be made cooperatively by regular and special 
education- teachers; Also, special educators need to take the 
initiative 1n developing greater coordination of effort with 
general education. 

"Is Special Education Necessary?'- Can, This Program Possibly iJ^ 
Reduced?" Journal of Learning Disabilitie s Vol. 3, No* 9 
(Sept. 1970); pp. 434.-435.; ' " 

Although speciar educators in Denmark have attempted'to implement 
preventive measures,, thV have not succeeded reducing the need 
fdr special education programs.. At the present time about 15 per 
cen^of all Oanis)i^5fhool children are receiving remedtal instrOc 
tion» The issue of segregiition versus integration is o.f great 
concern. Opinions are expressed concerning the possibilities of 
reducing the heed for special education by an overall expansion 
of thU gerferaV educational facilities. \ 

"Special. Education for. the Mentally Handicapped: A' PaVadoxJ* ' 
Exceptio n al Children Vol. 29, No. 2 {Oct. 1962K pp. 62-69. 

A comprehensive review of the:li terature concerning the effec- 
tiveness of special classes for the retarded. It was concluded 
.that retarded children in regular classes do a$ well or better" 
than their peers assigned to special classes, in' terms pf^ 
academic achievement. ^ J^'^ 

A Com parative Study of t he Pers onal and Social "Ad justinent of ^ 
Mentally Handicapped Children Placed in Special Classes With 
Mentally Handicapped Children Who R^aln i n Regular Classes . V 
Syracuse, New York: - Syracuse University Research Institute, 
1961, . .: . 

Results indicated that comparisons of personal and social 
. adju^trnents showed no significant differences between special 
class retarded and regular class retarded children. Regular 
class retardates achieved statistically lower scores on 
personal and social adjustment than did children of normal 
intelligence In the same classrooms. Special cla<>s children 
were found to be much like the normal children in peer acceptance 
but special class children were significantly more accepted by 
their peers than were retarded children in the regular grades. 
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"Are Mentally Handicapped Children Segregated in the Regular 
Grades," Exceptional Children Vol. 17 (1959), pp. 65-68, 87-88. 

Results of the study 1 fid lea ted mentally retarded children 1n 
regular classes were Isolated an^J rejected by their peer groups, 
despite attempts by the teachers to integrate them Irlto the 
regular classroom. It was cofjcluded that the physical presence 
of a retarded child In a regaiar class does not guarantee social 
"Integration. • • 
* . 

"Labels .ar ' <:tfgma in Special Education," Exceptional Children 
Vol. 38, No. 7 (March 1972), pp. 553-564. — ~ 

This article points out that insufficient attentlon'has been 
given to the fact that certain special education labels Imply 
deficiencies and shortcomings in children, and that no systematic 
Inquiry has been made of childre-i's perceptions of the labels 
and services offered them. Results of the study indicate 
children reject the labels "culturally disadvantaged" and "deprived," 
and that fevy strategies for the management of stigma have been 
developed by teachers. i 

, "The Achievement Motive in Normal and Mentally Retarded Children," 
American Journal Mental Deficiency No. 64 (1959), pp. 457-466. 

Forty-two mentally retarded cMldren 1n special classes were 
compared with 60 mentally retarded children in regular classes 
In respect to achievement motivation as measured by the TAT, 
Results indicated the retarded children ln the special classes 
had less fear of failure than the retardates in regular classes, 
which might indicate that the pressure for academic achievement 
in regular classes causes a fear of failure, and lack of empahsis 
on academic achievement In special classes lessens the fear of 
failure. : 

"The Slow Learner: Administrative Plens That Help," NEA Journal 

No. 48 (Oct. 1959), pp. 22-23. • ' 

A discussion of the basic principles involved in providing the'" 
proper education for tJie slow learner. Topics covered include 
early identification, recruitment of teachers, acceptance of the 
r^'ogrdm by others, curriculum sequencing, evaiuation, integration, 
guidance, and counseling. Emphasis is on flesnble grouping and 
realistic goals for the indlrldual child. 

"The Emperor Has No Clothes: rorrjTients on Christoplos and Renz," 
Journal of Special Education Vol . 3, No, 4 (1969), pp. 393-396. 

The author feels that empirical evidence does not support the., 
philosophical basis of, special education. Also, segregation on \ 
the principle of disability does not yield benefits. In fact, 
/Segregation may be considered to be discriminatory. 
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"A Comparison of Social Adjustment of Mentally Retarded Children 
in Various Educational Settings, American Journal of j^ental^ 
Dofjcljjncy Ho. ^7 (1962), pp. 407-5T3T 

Purpose of study was to con^pare the oclal adjustment of mentally 
.retarded children in three educational settings - special classes, 
special schools, 'and regular classes. The California Test of 
Personality was individually administered to all su^ects. 
Results indicated less .Sdtisfactory adjust^iient on {t|6.^part of 
the regular class children on two of the six subtests ^ Authors 
concluded t[rA retardates in special classes or special schools 
show m9re satisfactory, social adjustment than similar children 
in the regular grades. 

"Research in Education." , In H.A, Stevens and R. Heber (Eds.) 
Mental Retardation: A Review of Jesea^rch. Chicago: The 
UnTverslty oTClTTcago^TrcTsn^^^^^ ' 

An extensive review of the research pertaining to the efficacy 
of special classes. Although the majority of the stuc'ies indicate 
that retarded children make as much or more progress in regular 
grades as they do in special education, the authoi^ emphasizes 
the pitfalls inherent in these studies, and concludes that^until 
well-controlled, longitudinal studies are conducted, the benefits 
or detriments of special classes will remain partly in the realm 
of conjecture- 

JA^^kail?J^I?§P^5L- Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971, 154 pp. 

An analysis of the perceptions of special education teachers 
concerning their relationships to their children. Divided thto 
four parts: Part I explores the theme of teachers' loneliness; 
Part II discusses group approaches for greater communication • 
between staff meifibers; Part III describes actual group processes; 
and Part IV analyzes the quality of individual teacher-pupil 
relationships, J3hScriptions of what realj^ happens when teachers, 
and children interact are illuminatedT^y^anecdotal material . Main 
theme is that group process approaches can aid the growth potential 
of teachers as much as children. 



Knox, S.C. 



^'Turnover Aaiong Teachers of the Mentally Retarded," Exceptional 
Children Vol. 35, No. 3 (Nov. 1968), pp. 231-235. 



Purpose of the study was to identify some of the variables 
related to teacher turnover. The method employed was to compare 
a group of teachers who had taught ment^.lly retarded children for 
two years or less with a group whp Md-^Uught-^or a longer period. 
Results indicated those who quit with two or less years of 
exper1er\ce tended to be younger men, employed in larger school 
systems with a minimum of certification. No differences were 
found with regard to number of years of training, differential 
salary,or laboratory experience. 
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"Programs for the Mildly Retarded: A Reply to the Crftfcs/* 
j^xceptlonal Children Vol . 39| No. 1 (Sept. 1972), pp 51-55. 

The aMthor closely exarnines some of the most widely quoted re- 
search, supporting the assumption that ^ethoJs of identifying 
the retarded, and programs for educating then; are adequate » 
He concludes that the present. criticisms aimed at special cla^^es 
are not so much criticisms of thi* classes as they are criticisms 
of somie of the administrative aspects of the program, such as: 
1) the use of I.Q. test scores t4) identify the retarded, 2) failure 
to reevaluate' the effectiveness of the program on a regular basis 
and 3) a lack of proper preparatory work experiences in the 
curriculum. As a summary, he offers possible solutions with the 
suggestion that a variety of special programs be instigated in 
addition to» not in lieu of, special classes. 

'/ 

A High School Work-Study p£g 
StuderTisi "talr^on^le, Tll.^ " 



S'outhern TH^i noi s* UnTverTi t;^ Prv^ss , 



mTTITg pp. 

This book describes the characteristics and needs of the mentally 
retarded, and outUnes an ideal four-year high school work-study 
program* Emphasis is placed upon integration* and ri;>nacademjc 
vocational experiences for the retarded, . Also in<;lut^es specific 
curriculum guidelines and sample evarjation forms. 

"Public! School Programs for Retarded Children," Di^es^^of the 
fl^i^ta^llXl^A^rM Vol. 5, No. 2 (1969), pp. 97-lO^. 

A description of past and present educational services for the 
mentally retarded in the public schools of Connecticut, There 
has been a 160 percent increa>o in the number of classes ""for the 
retarded, and a 400 percent ij-^crease in state aid during the past 
ten years. A strong emphasis has been placed ^upon the integration 
of, normal and retarded children whenever feasible. 

''Self -Concept and the Retarded; Research and Issues," 
Exceptional Children Vol > 39, No. 4 {Jan, 1973), pp. 310-319. 

A review of the research concerning the assump^on that retarded 
individuals possess negative self-concepts. Authors conclude 
that segregated class placements do not develop positive self- 
cone --in. it Lurded children. However, much of the research 

in this area is questionable due to the validity and standardiza- 
tion procedures of thfc self-concept scales employed. The need 
for additional research pertaining to the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy or counseling in improving the self-concept of retardates 
is stressed. 
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-tevine, S, Labeling and Segregation of ExceRtlonal Children: Social 

o;sta nce Cr e ating Phenomen a. ^Unpublished manuscript. 
San Francisco: Callfornia'^tate University, San Francisco, 1972, 

Author feels that placing children in classes for the mentally 
retarded gives low socioeconomic status parents a cross- 
generational sense of hopelessness. They can predict only 
that the future of their children will not be substantively 
different from their own. Special classes for the mentally 
retarded are perceived by such parents as an extension of the 
welfare agency concept rather than as vehicles to provide 
''equal opportunity" or equal access. 

Lilly, M.S. ^ "Special Education: A Teapot In a Tefnpest," Exceptional 

ChJJd[ren Vol . 37, No, 1 (Sept, 1970), pp. 43-49. 

A discussion of policies ?nd practices in the field of 
special educ^ition and their relevancy to learning and behavior 
problems. Emphasis is on the idea that self-contained special 
classes should be discontinued for all but the severely handi- 
capped. Also, the operations of the Council for Exceptional 
Children and The Bureau for Education of the Handicapped are 
^ reviewed in relation to the need for change. A new approach 
for defining exceptionality Is presented. 

Lilly, M.S. '*A Training Based Model for Special Education/' Exceptional 

Children Vol. 37, No. 10 (Summer 1971), pp. 745-749. 

'Presents a tr^ainlng based mode'; for special ediicatlon services, 
^ the goal of which Is to equip regular classroom teachers with 

the skills necessary to cope with exceptional children. The 
model places the responsibility of rectifying a classroom problem 
on the regular teacher, with support from instructional 
specialists, although the author does not call for an adminis- 
trative edict to do away with all special classes/ Included are 
Implications for direct service functiors for administrative 
teacher education and legislation. 

,Long, N.J., Conflict in the Cl assroom: The Educition of Children with 

Morse, W.C. and 'Problems . Second *'ed., Belniont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing 

Newman, R.G. (Eds.) Co., Inc.,>]97], 587pp. 

This collection of papers is distinguished by a section composed 
of excerpts from modern literature describing wh^it it feels like 
to be emotionally disturbed. Current issues such as drug 
addiction and the new attitudes toward psychotherapy are also 
dl5^cussed. Other sections are identifying and diagnosing the 
disturbed child, the kinds of help available, teaching techniques, 
and hy genie management. The last part covers evaluation problems. 
Bibliography. 
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HecMlllan, 0, '^Special Education for the Mildly Retarded: Servant or 

Savant'' Focus on Exceptjonal Children Vol. 2, No, 9 

(Fob. 197TT, ppr"Pnr. 

A reassessment of the evidence presented by Professor Dunn 
regarding the integration of educabV> mentally retarded 
children Into regular classes. The author warns against 
polarization ;on the issue of special class versus regular 
class placement; instead calls for debate and research on 
a larger issue, namely "To what extent, and under what 
conditions, can a wider range of individual differences be 
accommodated in the regular class than is presently the 
case?" 

Melcher, dM: "Some Questions From a School Administrator/* Exce ptional 

Children Vol. 38, No. 7 (March 1972). pp, 547-5§T7^ 

The need for a greater integration of special education servlcejs 
within the mainstream of general education is discussed. Author 
feels that jnany regular classroom teachers may not be ready to 
Include the handicapped, that principals generally have little 
academic background on 'the needs of the handicapped, and that 
broader certification requirement: are needed for special ^ 
education teachers, 

Meyen, E.L, *'The Education pf the Mentally Retarded - A Systematic Error in 

Curriculum Development,'" Education and Training of the Mentally 
ReAarded Vol. 3, No. 4 (igBST," pp7l64^'B8: 

Since retarded children learn as much or more In regular classes 
than they do in special classes, the author feels that ?i system- 
atic curriculum should be developed by general education curric- 
ulum specialist^ In cooperation with spefclal educators. If ' 
educational objectives are clearly developed, stated, and 
reflected in a definite curriculum, then the apathy of general 
education toward the retarded will be greatly reduced. 

Meyercwi'tx, J.H. "Peer Groups an^ Special Classes,'' Mental Retardat ion Vol . 5, 

No. S (;967), p^. 23^26. 

A study of the effects of placement on personality character- 
istics of the mentally retarded. Results Indicated a trend 
toward more self-derogation in children placed in special 
classes compared to their peer g»x)up in regular classes. 

Mcyerowitz, J.H. "Self-derogations in Young Retardates and Special Class Placement, 

C!^i'l£^vejpp5^^^^^ 33 (1962), pp. 443-451. 

A study of self-derogatory statements made by matched groups of 
first-graders. Of 120 entering first-graders with I,Q/s of 60 
to 85, half were randomly assigned to special classes and half 
retained in regular classrooms. Also, 60 normal firstrgraders 
were tested. Results indicated the children' in the special class 
made a greater n^umber of self -derogatory statements at the end 
of the year than/did those In regular classes. 
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''A Rational Look at Special Class Placement," Journal of 
Special Lducatlpn VoK 3. No, 4 (1969). pp 397-403. 

It is the authors* viewpoint that the recent cr'ltlcisms of 
special classes while claiming to be logical, have been ill- 
concealed emotional outbursts. Many of the critics have been * 
guilty of faulty and incomplete reportino. They feel that;the 
criticism that special education discriminates Against minority 
groups Is invalid. More research is recormiiend^d to ascertain 
the effects of Integrated and segregated placements of the 
handicapped on both normal and exceptional children. 

A Study of the Efficacy of the A d ministrative Plac p^nen't of 
tJucaSTrWnt^ ^^^H*^^ Varlop TtB ^ic a^^^ 

SettTnti:- Wh enTb mpared on a 'S elf -Concep t Scale . Unpublished 
doctoraT cfTssertation, Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University, 
1969. 

A comparison of the expressed self-concept of retarded children 
in three educational settings: 1) a special class partially 
integrated with nonretarded students, 2) a partially segregated 
class with little inte^fation, and 3) a special school group in 
a completely segregated location. Results indicated a significant 
difference in self-concept favoring the partially segregated group* 

'^Factors Related to the Acceptance of Special Classes Within the 
Public Schools," Oournal For Special Educators of the Mentally 
Retarded Vol. 6, No. 2 (1970), pp. 1D4-108T 

Author feels that a more harmonious relationship between special 
and regular classes can be attained by: 1) Integration of special ^ 
class students, 2) orientation of faculty towards the nature and 
needs of the retarded, 3) special activities, and 4) Improving ^the 
attitudes of the retarded toward others. Also, the attitudes, 
mannerisms, and personal appearances of the retarded wlU greatly, 
determine thdir acceptance by others, 

"Forum: the Question of the Efficacy of Special Classes," 
Exceptional Children Vol. 37, No. 5 (Jan. 1971), pp. 381-384. 

The philosophical issues surrounding the controvei^sy in special 
education of special class placement versus regular class 
placement for handicapped chlldreti are discussed. Three areas 
of ^ifflc&l ty In solving the controversy are noted to be 
adherence to the past, approaching ^witfy a priori conclusions, 
and the failure to critically examine the present constructs' in • 
use* Presuppositions of special class efficacy and the need 
for empii*ical validation are explored. 
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"Automated Reading Instruction for Educable Mentally Retar'eo 
Adolescents." Slow Learning Child Vol. 16, No. 1 (19b9) 
pp. 15-19. ^ • 

Purpose of this study was to comf^ar-e the effectiveness of rea.i 
1ng instruction machines (TACH-X and Controlled Reader) with 
regular classroom Instruction f-i teaching EMR adolescents 
to read. The Gates Reading Survey was usqd as a pre- and 
post-test. Result? indicated the subjects' taught with the 
reading Instruction machines improved 0.3 to 5,3 grades, 
while the control group's reading Improvement varied from 
-0.1 to 2.4 grades. Greatest Improvement was shown In the 
•a»*eas of vocabulary, speed, and comprehension, 

"A Comparison of Mentally Retarded Adults Who Attended Sp^ia' 
Class With Those Who Attended Regular Class," Exceptional 
Children Vol. 2-1 (April 1958), pp. 410-420. 

This study compared mentally retaro'ed children from regular 
Classes with the mentally retarded from special .classes 
and found that special' Class graduates had longer periods 
of full-time employment and tended to change residence 
less often. It was felt that their experience in a 
special class had aided them most in the area of social 
competency, 

"Who Should Go to E. S. ti. Schools?" Special Education 
Vol. 59, No, 1 (March 1970), pp. 11-167^ 

Both sides of the Issue of segregation versus Integration 
are discussed with references to recent studies concerning 
the educable rnentally retarded. The conclusion reach6(i was 
that placement decisions should al*ays take into account the ^ 
child's intoUigerice level, nodical considerations, rraturity, 
special abilities' and disabilities, academic achlevem-mt, 
horne background, attitudes toward school, age, and th^; 
availability of alternate special provisions, 

"Out of the Classroom: The Child Oriented Resource" Room 
Program," Exceptional Children Vol, 37, No. 6 (Feb, 1971), 
pp,^ 460-462* . 

A descrlpt^bn of UuffaloVs Child Evaluation Center and 
Resource Room Program fori exceptional children. Information 
is included regarding the) criteria and admission procedures, 
schedule arrangements, program content, and thp role of 
parents and teachers.. Due to the success of the program , 
it was greatly expanded after a two-year period. 
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^7he Social Perception of Normals Toward Their EMR Grade-Mates/* 
Anx^rlca.n Journal of Mental Deficiency VoJ. 74, No. 3 (Nov. 1969), 
pp. 405-408^. tr^ . ' 

Purpose of study was to, compare the social perceptions and 
attitudes of normal children toWard other normals and educable 
mentally retarded children in special classes. Fifty-seven 
randomly selected normal children rated 14 special class 
retardates and 14 randomly selected normals. Findings revealed 
that the spec liil class retardates' were not rejected any more 
than their normal peers, and that the normal children used the 
same criteria to Judge and describe the retardates that they 
used for other normals. ^ 

Exceptional Children In Regular Classr ooms. Papers prepared for 
the Leaderthip Tra'TnTng^ Instltute/SpecTaT*£ducatlbn, sponsored 
by the Bureau for Educational Personnel -O^svelopment, U.S. Office 
of Education. Distributed by Dept. of Audio-Visu^'/Exte;is1on, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., n.d , 125/pp. 

V The Bureau of Educational Personnel Oevelopmo it tflEPD) of 
the U.S. Office of Education supports a'var^dty ofH^ra^ning 
programs In Special Education. This collection of essays is 
one uf their attempts to stimulate tn^nking on how to reintegrate 
handicapped children into the regular classroom. Includes 14 
papers that review various philosophies and strategies for 
accommodating exceptional children, all of which agree tha'. 
integration is both desirable and necessarjf. 

"Defining the Task of Teachers of the Educablve Mentally Retarded^*' 
Educ ation a nd Training of the Mentally Reterded Vol* 3, No, 3 
Wet. 1968). ppTm-m " ^ 

Critical Incident techniques were used to determine the t<isk of 
teachers of educable mentally retarded chMdren. Professional 
educators observed and recorded incidents of significant leacher 
behavior in the classroom. Results Indicated that principals" 
and supervisors differed significantly from teachers in their 
emphasjs on particular aspects of th(? teaching task. Also, 
the results have significant implications for all teachers. 

'*The Participation of Retarded Children In Junior High Academic 
and NdnacademiC Regular Classes," Excep t i pna 1 Ch 1 1 d r e n Vol. 35, 
No. 8 {April 1069), pp. 612-623. ^ — 

Results of this study Indicated that retarded children whd had 
been participating in regular classes were significantly less 
accepted than the nonretarded, equally low in the social structure 
of both academic and nonacadefnic classes, and apparently unaware ^ 
of their low social position in regular classes. Also, their 
level of acceptance in the special class was positively related 
to their degree of acceptance in regular classes* 
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^Xhlldren In a World Anart,"^ Special Educatiori Vol . 60, No. 2 
(June 1971), pp. 6^9. ' — 

A survey of administrators »nd remedial teachers In c*omprehensive 
schools in Englanfl was conducted to determine the extent of 
Integration of remedial pupils and staff Into the system. 
Admln1s.trative organization, remedial teacher reaction, concessions 
to segregation, modification for integration, and teacher Integra- 
tion are discussed. * ^ 

"The Slow Learner Segregation or Integration," Educati onal , 
Research Vol. 5 (Feb, 1^63), pp. 146-150, 

.* ' ■ 

A report on the symposium "Slow Learner" tn which International 
educators expressed their opinions concerning the Integration of 
the mildly retarded. Countries represented were Austral (a,» 
Canada, Denmark, 6reat Britain, Holland, Japan, New Zealand, 
Russia, Sweden, and the United States. Unlike the United States, 
most countries reported a strong emphasis on the practice of 
segregating the retarded. 

The Ef fect of fecial Class Placement oa the Self -Concept of 

^^i ^ i ty of\ tFe Edu^Blell entaVly Retarded Ch1 1 ac Washington , f 

D7r.T0HEW, Bureau of Hanclicapped Children and Ybuthi 1967, 199 ppi 

Resultr irdlcated educable m^tally retarded children in special ^ 
classes showed an Increase on the General Self-Concept of Ability 
Scale during an 18-month' period, while those reassigned to the 
regular classes all declined 1n self-':once'pt of ability. Special 
class placement was found to have a pbsitive effect on the children's 
self-concept of ability, which was based on self -comparison with 
class peers^. It is suggested that the students may have internal - 
Ued the negative attitudes of others about the special class and 
not about their ability. ; - 

"An Intcgf'dted Teacher Education Program for Special Education - 
A New Approach," Exceptional Children Vol . 33, No. 6 (Feb. 1967), 
pp» 411-416/ — ^ 

Author outlines an ideal teacher educator program which emphasizes 
the training of clinical teachers to provide diagnosis and 
remediation for a variety of learning difficulties presented 
by exceptional children. In order to move in this ^direction, 
the author feels we must abandon the traditional practice of 
labeling children according io a specific handic^ip, 

'Mental Age A#It Relates to School Achievement Among Educable 
Mentally Rotarted Adolescents," Educati on and Training of the 
!1inlajjX.Mt^I«l Vol . 4, No. 2 T^prTri969), ppl 53-56.V > . 

This study was concerned with the discrepancy between actual 
achievement and expected achievement according to meptal age 



among educable fnentally retarded children in special classes* 
It was found that teachers were concentrating their efforts on 
the lower grade retardates in the class, thus increasing the gap 
' between actual achievement and expected achievement among the 

I higher grade retardates, As a result, the author questions the 

I effectiveness of homogenous special education classes for the 

\ educable mentally retarded. 

\ \ ' ' 

. Schwarz, and *lho Academic Achieveinent of EMR Students and Sodai ilass/ 

i Shores, R,E. American Journal of M ental Deficiency Vol. 74, No, 3 (1969), 

\\ -v^iw-^mr^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mildly retarded children enroUiij^ln special education classes 
were groufJod according to ag/anoSocioecoriOmic level • Reading 
.and arithmetic achievement leVs^ls of the groupjs were measured 
and compared. Results indi'-ated middle socioeconomic level 
children achieved at a h'g'.ier level > and a differepce in reading 
skills appeared tojncrpise as a function pf age and socioeconomic 
level. 



iegel, E.^ Sjjecial. Educational njhe Regular C lassroom . New York: John 

^\ ^ Dayri9697nT^p. ~ , 

This book attemptwto provide teaching ideas , methods, curriculum 
strategies, and genfcral advice to the regular classroom teachers 
who may be teaching mildly handicapped children in 'their classes. 
Author feels that^ceachers can. help these children deal with, 
problems of immaturity, coord irfeti on > anxiety, self-concept, 
abstract thinking, and behavior with proper support from 
supervisors and administrators, 

Smi th , R .H . Cli nic^l Teoching: Methods of I nstruction for the Retarded . New 

YbTk: McGraw-Hill , 1968.. 292 pp. . * 

This book outlines the "clinical teaching'^mpthod which emphasizes 
^he value of identifying the relative strengths arid weaknesses 
of each child anci providing a highly structured and stimulating 
environment* Curriculum development should be based upon the 
learning characteristics and behaviors of the mentally retarded 
child. Stresses the use of daily lesson plans, homogenous , 
^ ^ , grouping, data froro psychological evaluations, daily record 
, keeping, and classroom experimentatfon: ^ • * 

Sparks, H.L, and "What is Special About Special Education Revisited: The Mentfl^. 
Blackn^n, l.S. ^ Retarded," Excepjt,i ona^l_ Children Vol . 31, No. 7 (Jan. 1965) 

pp. 242-2477^ 

A discussion of special class placement versus regular class 
placement. Author, feels that the'evjdence indicating special 
class placement does not ()romote academic achievement and 
questions the adequacy of ttie special class social- environment. 
Recommends the importance of research in the ar^a of teacher 
preparation for teachers of the mildly retarded. 
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■ ■ ■ ■ / . 

"When You Wish Upon A Star: The Self-Fulfill Ing Prophecy and 
Special Education," Edu catio n an d Tra ining of the Mental ly 
Rp.ti'rded Vol . 3 , fte . 'TWSlTppTTB'CTS': [ 

Author feels that expectations held by the special education 
teacher can be transmitted to serve as clues for modifying 
the behavior of the child. A child who is expected by the 
.school to learn does so; the child of whom little is expected 
produces little. If niorc achievement were expected of 'special 
class students, more achievement possibly might occur. 

"The Education of Educable Mentally Retarded Students in Secondary 
Schools: A Review of the Literature,'* C urriculum Bulletin 
Vol. ^3, No, 280 (July 1967), pp. 1-31.^ - 

A review of literature, focusing on the efficacy of special 
class placement, follow-up studios of the retarded curriculum ' 
organization and content, and occupational prognosis. 

^ Study of pifferences Between Chi tdren I n Residential, School 
CTTsYgs^and^SpeHal anB RegiTfflr^XTasses in Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio r^Conege^^of Education, Ohio Strteirniverslty, 1961, 
91 PP^ , . - 



Symposium 



Thurstone, T.G. 



A study of difforerH^es between children in residential school 
clas^^s and special and regular classes in Ohio is presented , 
as part of an investigation of factors involved in the educa- 
tional placement of edticable mentally handicapped children. 
Observatidns about the Presidential educational environment 
alone are made, and a st^^tistical comparison with special 
and regular class popdlations is done. Conclusions are 
drawn regarding the rotult^ of different types of , educational 
placement. 

"Segregation Versus Non-Segregation or Fxceptlonal Children,"- 
Jp.yriliLilfJi<ce^^^^ ^2 (May 1946)^, pp. 235-240. 

Vi^ws on segregation and nonse^fegation of excjeptional; chil(ir6n 
expressed? by members on*'a panel \at the Twent>;-Second Annual; 
Meeting of the Internatipnal Coithcil for Exceptional Children* 
The conclusion reachecKJas that '\it would seem right, therefore, 
that, with ojir knpw>edge of nioderrt, education^methods, a more 
scientific treatment than sogregatjon be afforded all children* 
within the school.*' \ * - f 

,1^ - 

An Evaluatjon of Educating Hent^illy Handic apped Children In 
Sgetl al* "0 aiTosJTnd""fir Re^lFr'T^ Washington , "D.t. : 

NortOiWlinFUniTerslty, Cha'pel IHTT, Office of Education, 
OHEW, 1959, 259 pp. ... 

A comparison of mental developfT«nt, academic achievement, social 
adjustment, and physical growth and coordination between retardates 
in regular and sp^jcial classes. Population was drawn from rural- 
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and large and small school districts. Results Indicated that ^he 
retardates in Special classed were superior in social and physical 
development, but Inferior in academic achievement to^their peers 
In regular classes. 

*'The Learning Resource Center for Exceptional Chffdren/' 
Exceptional Children Vol, 36, No. 7 {March 1970), pp» 52/ S30. 

A description of how a Learning Resource Cerjter can meet the 
needs of exceptional children in th? public schools. Services 
include Individualized instruction, ^sequenced programming, and 
the development of prescriptive teaching approaches. Strong 
emphasis is placed upon Inservlce trM.nIng and parent Education. 

"Integration vs. SegreqaHon: A Useless Dialectic," Journal, o f 
Special Education Vol. 3, No. 4(1969), pp. 405-408. 

Author emphasizes the rationale and benefits of segregating 
exceptional children. Since the exceptlona.1 child Integrated 
into the regular cTassroom may be a disruptive influence, the 
practice of segregation can provide legitimate relief for the 
classroom teacher. Also, segregation cap sometimes Improve 
the self-lmaae of the rejected retardate. Of greatest Importance 
are teacher values and attitudes and their influence on pupil 
self -perception and performance. 

A Survey of Some of the Attitudes of 369 Children Toward Their 
Place ment in a Special i€MR Class . Project No. 9233, Frederic 
Burk Foundation/Faculty Development Fund, San Francisco: t 
California State University, 1972, 23 pp. 

Three hundred and sixty-nine children in special classes for the 
mildly retarded we*^c- asked to re^jj^nd to the following qi/estlons: 
1) Do you like being in a special class? 2) Would ycj rather be 
In some ')ther class? 3) Vhy do you think you are in a special 
clas?? 4) What do you like most about tysing inJa special clasi? 
and 5) What do yow like leas^feotJt^ii^iji^^ special class? 
Results did not support the assumptiontnatmost children N. 
resent their special class placement or are deslrpus of 
reassignment to a regular class. The most frequently cited 
reason for discontent was thei^? interpersonal relationships 
"with retarded peers. - 

State Law and Education of HandyEapped Children; Issues and 
Recommendationi. Arlington^, Virginia: The Council "for Exceptional 
Children, nf?., 142*pp., . — ^ 

* s 

Thft book is meant tt) serve as a guide for those seeking a direction 
rationale, or model for legal change. Recent major legal decisions 
are discussed relating to^ .areas of state definitioas of disability 
^ and eligibility, validity of placement, discriminatory placement 
Of minority groups, parenis' rights, and ability grouping. Of 
particular Interest is tht section on model statutes intended 
for those wishing to r6v*6 or update ^tho laws of tneir state 
relat'ing, to the education of handicapped children. ^ 
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The Effects of Segregate d and Partia lly Integrated School 

Mental Retardates. ^ Unpublished ^3octbral dissertation, . 
Botn^3er7XoTo^"lT^^ of Denver, 1965. ' 

One group of EMR'Ch11dr.?n was assigned to a segregated special 
class, the other group tc a partially integrated class/ None 
of the childreri had Had previous experience with any type of* 
special education. Results indicated the integrated subjects 
showed a significant decrease 1n the number of derogatory 
statements they attributed to themselves, with the reverse 
true for the retarded segregated group. All groups made 
significant gains in r<?ading, spelling, and arithmetic, with 
the retarded integrated group making significantly greater 
gains in reading than the retarded segregated group. Author 
^concludes that children segregated on the basis of intellectual 
inferiority not only perform less adequately, they more often 
see themselves as inadequate and rejected. 

Achievement of %ducablo Mentally Hand icapped Children as 
A TfecteTln the ^IeveT or'Teacher Preparation. Ed". "D. 
dissertation, CTiaFi'HTesvTlVe, Virginia rTTniversity of 
Virginia, 1964, 54 pp. ' 

Purpose of the study was , to determine the effectiveness of 
teachers in special public school classes for the mildly 
retarded who differed in the degree of^their special preparation^* 
and the manner of obtaining their preparation. Results indicated 
that the mildly retarded children taught by teachers with part- 
time preparation achieved higher reading scores than the children 
taught by teachers with full-time prepar^Uion. Implications are 
' discussed. 

A Comparison of Educational Outcome Under S inQle-Track and 
T wo-T rac Olans for Educab.le"Mentallv ^RetardeTThildy^^^^^ 
^Washington, O.C.: DHEW, Office oT 
Education, CRP No. 144, lySy, 299 pp. . 

This study compared the changes in the EMJR enrolled in an, 
experirriental two-track (homogenous,) program with those enrolled 
in a one-track program ifi New York City. Authors concluded j;hat * 
there was no evidence, based on tneir data, to support either 
homogenous or heterogenous grouping and that the achievement of « 
both groups was below their mental age expectation/ 

*^Achievement>]otivat1on Ajnong Negro Adolescents in Regular and ^ ' 
Special' Education Programs,^' Americ an Jourhal of Mental D eficienc y > 
Vol. /4. No. K(July 1969); pp. 20-26. ~ ^ ^ 

Results -indicated that Negro adolescents- have achievement motiva- 
tion comparable to others from the^same socioeconomic level. .Also, 
'they are more infl)jenced^ by success than by failureo Experience 
in special, class tended to make them cautious in Setting goals 
. and*to anticipate failure' to achieve goals, whereas those in 
regular classes' a.ntici pa ted success and. had higher levels of 
academic achievement. ' : . 
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